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^^THILE CharieslUbmired whh socfa WMrMrkd indos** 
try to persuade or 1» force the prdiestants to «iiopt Ut 
regnltttiom lirith respect to veligioh, ftie el^ts of hit 
steadtnesB in the «x«eiition of his plan were renderad 
less conmderable by his rupture with titie pope, whkii 
daily inereated. The fhm resolution witieh the^mpenxr 
seemed to hal^ Mken against restoring PlA(CRM:ia» together 
with 'hrs repeated ^neroaehtnents on the ecderiastica] ju^ 
risdn^iony not tnify 'by the regakrtions contMned in the 
Interifl)^ but'b^'bis aMnipt fote-assemble the cMuiDil 
at Trent, exasperated ^Pftiil -to llie uhiiMt» who> with 
iJie weakness Tnddent to old age, grew mere attaclied to 
bis family, and more jeslloos of bis authority, 8sl»e«d« 
vanced in years. Pushed on by these passions^ he made 
new efforts to draw the #^ndi tdag into an alliance 
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2 THE REION Of THE B. X. 

against the emperor*; but finding that monarchy not- 
withstanding the hereditary enmity between him and 
Charles^ and the jealousy with which he viewed the 
successful progress of the Imperial arms^ as unwilling 
as formerly to involve himself in immediate hostilitiest 
he was obl^ed to contract hia views^ and to think of 
preventing future encroachments, since it was not in 
his power to inflict vengeance on account of those which 
were past. For this purpose^ he determined to recall 
his grant of Parma and Placentia^ and after declaring 
them to be re-annexed to the holy see, to indemnify his 
grandson Octavio by a new establishment in the eccle- 
siastical state. By this expedient he hoped to gain two 
points of no small consequence. He^ first of all^ ren- 
dered his possession of Parma more secure ; as the 
emperor would be cautious gf iny^ding the patrimony of 
the church, though he might seize without scruple a 
town belonging to the house of Famese. In the next 
place, he would acquire a better chance of recovering 
Placentia*' as his solicitations to that effect might de- 
c^tly be urged with greater importunity, and would 
mfallibly be attended with greater effect* .when he was 
eoneidered.not as pleading the cause of his own family, 
bbtas an advocate fqr the interest of the holy see. But 
while Paul was plriding himself on this device, as a happy 
refinement in policy, Octavio, an ambitious and high- 
spirited young man, who could not. bear with patience 
to be spoiled of one half of his territories by the rapa- 
ciousness of his father-in-law, and to be deprived of the 
other by the artifices of his grand&ther, took measures 
in order to prevent the execution of a plan fatal to his 
ifotecesU He set out secretly from Rome, and having 

• M?ita. de Ribier, ii. 230. 



1549^2 SMPEROR CHARLES V. t 

first endeftvoured to suq)rise Parma^* which attempt was 
frustrated by the fidelity of the governor^ to Whom tlK 
pope had entruslied the d^ence of the town; hemdde 
overtures to the emperor, of renouncing all- connexion 
¥rith the pope, and of depending entirely on him for 
his future fortui^e. This unexpected defection of one 
of the pope's own faihily to an eutoiy whom -he hated} 
Irritated^ almost to madness, a mind peeVish wiilh cdd 
Bge ; and there was no degree of severity to which Paul 
might not hiive proceeded againi^t B'^ratadson whom he 
reproached as an unnatural apostate. But^ happily for 
Octavio^ d^ath prevented his carrying into executioa 
the harsh resolutions which he had taken. with respect 
to him> and put an end to his pontificate in the sixteenth* 
year of his administration^ and the eighty-second year 
of his age *. 

^ * Amonff many instances of the credulity or weakness of 
historians m attributing the death of iUuttrious personages to 
extraordinary causes, this is one* Alinostall the historians of 
the sixteenth oentury affirm, that the death of Paul III. was 
oocasioned by the violent pasaions which the behaviour of . his 
fnxnAaon excited ; that being informed, while he was refresh^ 
ing himself in one of. his gardens near Rome, of. Ootavio's 
attempt on Parma, as wdl as of his neeociations with: the em- 
peror by means of Gonzaga, he fainted away, continued some 
hours in a swoon, then became feTerish, and died within three 
day& This is the account given of it by Tfauiinus, lib. ▼!. 211. 
Adriani Istor. di suoi Tempi, lib. viL 480. and by Father Paul, 
280.. Even, cardinal Pallavicini, better informed than any 
writer wiUi regard to the events which happened in the papid 
court, and, wlien not warped by prejudice, or system^ more 
accurate in relating them,! agrees with their narratiye in its 
chief circumstances. Pallav. b. ii. 74. . Paruta, who wrote his 
history by command of the senate of Venice, re&tes it in the 
same manner. Historici Yenez. vcd. iv. 212. But there was 
no occasion to search for any exiasordinary cause to. account 
§ox the death of an oHd man of eighty-two. There remains an 
authentic account oft this event, in which we find none of 
thoae marv^ltus circumstances of which the historians are so 
fond. The cardinal of Ferrara, who was intrusted, with the 
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1550..]} As tfai^ ev«&t had bsen long dxpoctedj there 
VHs «o extraordinary concourse of eaniuialt at Rome ; 
end the vanoas competitore haTtng had time to foraa 
Ifaeir parties^ and to. concert their measures^ their am« 
K^QB and intngaes protracted the conclavo to a great 
length* The Imperial and French faction strove* with 
onidation,. to {^fomote one of theif own'Munber* and faad» 
1^. turns, ite prospect of success. But as Paul during a 
lifHfg pontificate bad raised many to the fnnrpki, and thos^ 
ellie^ persons of eminent abilities^ as^ well as aealoosljf 

affairs of France at the court of Rome, and M. D'Urfi^, Henri's 
smbassador in ordinaiy diere, wrote an account to that mo-' 
naec^ oe the affius of Famum md ef tiie pope's dealii* 1^ 
theae it ai^iyracs^ that Octavio*s attempt ta surprise Paoma* 
was made on the twentieth of Octo1>er ; that next day in the 
0maangi sndnot whil& he mm airing hamself in the gardens 
of Monte Cavallo, the pope received intelligenpe of what he 
had done ; that he was seized with such a transport of passion, 
and cried so bitterly, that his voice was heard in several apart- 
mentsiof the- palace; that next da^, hom^wer^. he was so well 
as to give an audience tx> the casdinal< o£ Fenam, and to go 
tiuong^ busineaB of different kinds ;. that Octavio wrolisr a 
Jattec to th0 pnpe, not to cwdinai: Fomeae his braUier, inti« 
anttinyhis iMdution of thiomi^ himself into, the aonsof the 
etmevor $ that the pope received thi» on the twenty-fiiBl 
Idtmat. floay new sjn^oms of emotion, and returned- an 
en e worj toiti; that on the twent ji^ecood of Octobee, the dajr 
on whicii: the cardinal a£ Fenara's letter is cbted, the po|ie 
was itthisjiisual state of he^h. Mem. de Ribier, ii^ 247. t^ 
a letter of M. B^Urfi^, Nov. S^ it iqipearsthat the pope was in 
snoli good healtih, that on the thud of that month he had 
ceiebmted the amnversarj of his cx>ranatioiir with the usnal 
sBAemnitieB* Ibidnn, tfil. By another Hetter fiom Ihe same 
■mon,. we learn, that on the sixth, of November a catarrh or 
«tefinxien>fe]i down. on. the p<^*s lungs, with such dangerous 
i|3fi]iptoms^.that:his.Ufe was immediately deapalmd o£ Ibid. 
1^.; And by atfaisd letter we are infoniMd, that he died 
Howsmber the tenth, in none of these letters is his death 
Imputed' to any eztraovdinaiy cauae.^ It appears, that more 
than twenty days elapsed between Octavio's attempt on Parma 
and the death of his eiandfiU:faer, and that the* disease was 
Hienatond effisct of olis;ger and not one of these eeoasioned 
lM Tisienoe odf ponion* 
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devoted to his family^ cardinal Farnese had the command 
of a powerful and united squadron^ by whose address 
and firmness he exalted to the papal throne the cardinal 
di Monte H^eb. ItbT], whom Paul had employed as his 
principal legate in the council of Trent^ and trusted 
with bis most secret intentions. He assumed the name 
of Julius III. and in order to express his gratitude to- 
wards his benefactor, the first act of his administration 
was to put Octavio Farnese in possession of Pkrmal 
When the injury which he did to the holy see, by alien- 
ating a territory of such value, was mentioned by some 
of the cardinals, he briskly replied, "That he would 
rather be a poor pope, with the reputation of a gentle- 
man, than a rich one, with the infamy of having for* 
gotten the obligations conferred upon him, and the 
promises* which he had made *." But all the lustre of 
this candour or generosity he quickly effaced by an action 
most shockingly indecent. According to an ancient and 
established practice, every pope upon his election con- 
siders it as his privilege to bestow, on whom he pleases, 
the cardinal's hat, which falls to be disposed of by his 
being invested with the triple crown. Julius, to the 
astonishment of the sacred college, conferred this mark 
of distinction, together with ample ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, and the right of bearing his name and arms, upoii 
one Innocent, a youth of sixteen, bom of obscure parents, 
and known by the name of the Ape, from his having 
been trusted with the care of an animal of that species, 
in the cardinal di Monte's family. Such a prostitution 
of the highest dignity in the church would have given 
offence, even in those dark periods, when the creduloifs 
superstition of the people emboldened ecclesiastics to 

• Mem. de Bibier. 
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yenture on the most flagrant violations of deoonim. 
Bat in an enlightened age, when» fay the progress of 
knowledge and philosophy, the obligations of doty and 
decency were better understood ; when a blind venerft* 
tion for the pontifical character was every were abated, 
and one half of Christendom in op^i rebellion against 
the papal see, this action was viewed with horror. 
Borne was immediately filled with libels and pasquinades, 
which imputed the pope's extravagant fugard for such 
an unworthy object to the most criminal passions. The 
M'Otestants exclaimed against the absurdity of supposing 
that the infallible spirit of divine truth could dwell in 
a breast so impure, and called more loudly than ever, 
and with greater appearance of justice, for the immediate 
and thorough reformation of a church, the head of which 
was a disgrace to the Christian name *. Tbfe rest of 
the pope's conduct was of a piece with this first specimen 
of his dispositions. Having now reached the summit 
of ecclesiastical ambition, he seemed eager to indemnify 
himself, by an unrestrained indulgence of bis desires, 
for the self-denial or dissimulation which he had thought 
it prudent to practise while in a subordinate station. 
He became careless, to so great a degree, of all serious 
business, that he could seldom be brought to attend to 
it, but in cases of extreme necessity ; and giving up 
himself to amusements and dissipation of every kind, 
he imitated the luxurious elegance of Leo, rather than 
the severe virtue of Adrian, the latter of which it was 
necessary to display, in contending with a sect which 
derived great credit from the rigid and au&tere manners 
of its teachers t* 



•Sldd.492. F.Paul, 281. Pallav.ii.76. Thuanlib.vL21& 
fF. Paul, 281. 
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The pope> however ready to fulfil his eBgHgemeatd 
to the family of Farnese, discovered no inclinatioli ta 
observe the oath» which each cardinal had taken whea 
he entered the conclave, that if the choice should &U 
on him, he would immediately call the couneil to we^m^ 
Bume its deliberations. Julius knew» by experience, liov 
difficult it was to confine such a body of men within, the 
narrow limits which it was the interest of the see of 
Rome to prescribe; and how easily the seal of some 
members, the rashness of others, or the suggestions fd 
the princes on whom they depended, might precipitate 
a popular and ungovernable assembly into forbidden 
inquiries, as well as dangerous decisions. He widied^ 
for these reasons, to have eluded the obligation o[ his 
oath, and gave an ambiguous answer to the first propo* 
sals which wfre made to him by the emperor, with 
regard to that matter. But Charles, either from his 
natural obstinacy in adhering to the measures which he 
had once adopted, or from the mere pride of accomplish* 
ing what was held to be almost impossible, persisted in 
his resolution of forcing the protestants to return int^ 
the bosom of the church. Having persuaded himself 
that^he authoritative decisions of the council might be 
employed with efBcacy in combating their prejudiceSt 
hey in consequence of that persuasion, continued to so* 
licit earnestly that a new bull of convocation might be 
issued ; and the pope could not, with decency, reject 
that request. When Julius found that he could not 
prevent the calling of a council, he endeavoured to take 
to himself all the merit of having procured the meeting 
of an assembly, which was the object of such general 
desire and expectation. A congregation of cardinals, to 
whom he referred the consideration of what was neces- 
sary lor restoring peace to the churchy, recommended^ 
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by his direction, the speedy convocation of a council, 
as the most effectual expedient for that purpose ; and 
as the new heresies raged with the greatest violence in 
Germany, they proposed Trent as the place of its meet- 
ing, that, by a near inspection of the evil, the remedy 
might be applied with greater discernment and certainty 
of success. The pope warmly approved of this advice, 
which he himself had dictated, and sent nuncios to the 
Imperial and French courts, in order to make known 
his intentions *. 

About this time, the emperor had summoned a new 
diet- to meet at Augsburg, in order to enforce the obser- 
vation of the Interim, and to procure a more authentic 
act of the supreme court in the empire, acknowledging 
the jurisdiction of the council, as well as an explicit 
promise of conforming to its decrees. He appeared 
there in person, together with his son the prince of 
Spain [[June 25]]. Few electors were present, but all 
sent deputies in their name. Charles, notwithstanding 
the despotic authority with which he had given law in 
the empire during two years, knew that the spirit of 
independence among the Germans was not entirely 
subdued, and for that reason took care to overawe the 
diet by a considerable body of Spanish troops which 
escorted him thither. The first point submitted to the 
consideration of the diet, was the necessity of holding a 
council. All the popish members agreed, without dif- 
ficulty, that the meeting of that assembly should be 
renewed at Trent, and promised an implicit acquiescence 
in its decrees. The protestants, intimidated and dis- 
united, must have followed their example, and the 
resolution of the diet would have proved unanimous, if 

• F.Paul, 281. Pallav. ii. 77. 



MMurkeef Saxon jF had not begun at tbis time todimAom 
new intentions^ and to act a part very different from tfaat 
which he had so long assumed* 

By an artful dissimulation of his own sentiments, by 
addrasa in ipayiiig court to the emperor> and by the 
aeeaung seal with wfaoeb be forwarded all his ambitious 
aehemesi Maurice had rabed himself to the electoral 
d^ity ;. and having: added the doaoinions of the elder 
braoclr of the Smkui' faeaily to his own> he was become 
the moat pawerftil fictiiee. in <Barmany. But his long 
and intimate unian with, the emperor had itforded him 
xnany opportunitiea of obaervin]^ narrowly the danger- 
oos tendmioy el that meoarch's sf^emes^ He saw the 
ycdee that was preparing, for lis; country ; and fromthe 
n^d a» «dl as foani^Met psograsa-of the Isnpanal 
imwer, was eoitvineed that bat a few- steps more v^ 
maiBed ti» be taban* ia onder ta tender Charles as ab- 
selale st monarch in Geraumy as be had become in 
l^in* The vB^^te- eminent the amdition was to which 
he himaeiS had been ea&aked^ the mere, solicitous did 
Maimce natuitaUy btoomft to., maistaih aUr its ri^ts and 
privileges^ and the 8Mre did he dtead the thoughts of 
descending from the rank of » prince almost indepen»i 
denty to that of at vassal subject to: the commands. o£ a 
mast^. At the same time he paeeeived that. Charles 
was .bent on eaacting a.rigid confomdty to the doctrine^ 
imd' ritea of the Romisk ehurch^ instead of allowing 
liberty of oonscienee^ the promise of which had allured 
several ^t>testant pnnces to assist him in the war 
i^idnst the eonfcderf^es of Smalkalde* As he himself 
DOtwithstasding all the comjdianoes which he had made 
from motives of interest^ or aa excess of confidence ia 
die empcix>r,. was mneendy luttached to the Luthesan 
tenets^ hedeterauDedmyt tobeatamesfiectatocof the 



overthroi^ of a system which h6 belieVi^d to be founded 
in truth. 

This resolution^ flowing from the love of hb^ty, or 
zeal for religion, was strengthened by political and inte- 
rested considerations. In that elevated station in which 
Maurice was now placed, new and more extennve pro* 
spects opened to his view. His rank and power entitled 
him to be the head of the protestants in the empires 
His predecessor, the degraded elector, with inferior 
abilities, and territories less ccmsidierabie, had acquired 
such an ascendant over the councils of the party ; and 
Maurice neither wanted discernment to see the advan* 
tage of this pre-eminence, nor ambition to aim i^ at« 
taining it. But he found himself in a situation which 
rendered the attempt no less difficulty than the object 
of; it was important. On the one hand, the connexion 
which he had formed with the emperdr was so intimate, 
that he could scarcely hope to takie <iny step which 
tended to dissolve it, without alarming his jealousy, 
and drawing on himself the whole weight of that power, 
which had crushed the greatest confederacy ever formed 
in Germany. On the other hand the calamities which 
he thad brought on the protestant party were so recent, 
as well as great, that it seemed almost impossible to 
regain' their confidence, or to rally and re-animate a 
body, after' he himsdf had been the chief instrument 
in breakii^ its union and vigour. These considera- 
tions were sufficient to have discouraged any person of 
a spirit less adventurous than Maurice's. But to him 
the grandeur and difficulty of the enterprise were allure- 
ments; and he boldly resolved on measures, the idea 
of which a genius of an inferior order could not have 
conceived, or would have treml^ed at the thoughts of 
Ihe danger thfit attended! I^e execution of them. 



His pasfliions con^rredwith fcns interest, in cdnfirni* 
ing this, resolution ^ and ithe resentment excited by em 
in^uiy^ which hq feiBSib(y. Iek»< added new force to ihk 
motii^es for opposing ihe emperor* which sound poliey 
si^ggested* Maurice!^ by his authority, had prev^Hedf 
OQ thel/sndgrave of Hesse to put jbi» pecaon in. the em« 
peror's power> and had obtained a promise from the 
IiB^erinl ministers, that he should not be. detained' a. 
piitoner. This had been violated in the manner al« 
ready related. The imbi^Jr l^dgrare emkidied as 
loudly against his ^ou'^^-law as against Charles. The 
princes of Hesse required Maurice to fulfil hiif ougage* 
ments. to their fithery who had lost his hberty' by:' 
trusting to him; and all Germany suspected him of 
having betrayed^ to an implacable enemy, the friend 
whom he was lUpst bound to protects Bouied by .these 
solicitation» ox: r^ptotnehes^ as well as proAipted by daty 
and affection to his fath^«]D-law, Maurice had employ^ 
not only entreaties but remonstrances in order to pro- 
cure his r^easev. All these Charles liad disr^^ai^ed; 
an4 the shame of having be6n first deceived^ and then 
slighted, by a. prince whom he had flier ved with zeal as 
w^ as success, whicA jninrited a yeqr different Mum, 
made such a deep impressi^ lOn Maarice;^ that he waited 
with impatience for m t^portunity of being revenged. 

The utmost caution aff.iBeell as the most delicate ad« 
dress were requisite in taking evo'y st^ toward this 
end ; as he had to guards on the one Jband, against giving 
premature alarm, to the ^nperor ; while* on the other, 
something considerahle and 'explicit was necessary to be 
done, in order to regain the. confidence of the protestant 
party, Maurice had accordingly applied all his powers of 
art and dissimulation to attain both these points. As he 
knew Charles to he infle^le wit h regard to the submission 



wfaieh lie required to tlie Intenniy he did not iiemtate 
one inoiiiervt whether he ^ould eeiablii^h that form tft 
deictrine tmi wonship m his domiiHom ; but being seiH 
sibte. hour odious it was to his stiljects, imsteed itf Tio« 
lbn% tfnpo8ing.it on them by the nere terror of^iotlie* 
utyi 'as bad been done in other parts of Germany, he 
cndefltToared to render their obedience a vblBntslrv deed 
of their own. For this purpose, he had assembled fife 
' clesgy of his country at Leipsick, and -had kid •the in*' 
teriai before them, together wiHi the reasons whi<A' 
made it tieeessaiy to conform to it. He had (gain^ 
seme of them by promises, others he had wrought upon 
by thi^tSy and all were intimidated by the rigour wifii 
Whi(fh obedience to the Interim w«8 eMorted in the 
neighbourmg pnyfinoes. Even Melancthon, whose merit 
of every kind entitled him to the ^rst place anKmg the 
proitestant d^rines^ being now deprived of tlie mamly 
counsels of Luther, Which wem wont to inspire him with 
fortitude, mid to preserve him steady ami<tet the storms 
and dangere that threatened the 'church, was seduced 
into unwarpaRtable concessions, by the timidity of his 
temper, his 'foiid desire of peaee, and his excessive 
complaisance towards pe«rsons of ^i^ rank. By his ar- 
guments and authority, no less than by Maurice's ad- 
dress, the assembly was prevailed on to dei^lare, '* tha^ 
in points which were purely indifferent, obedience was 
d«e to the ^commands'Of a lawAil -superior." Founding 
upon this maxim, no less unconti^v^rtible in theory, 
than dangerous when carried into practice, especially in 
r^igious matters, many of the protestant ecclesiastics, 
wkom Maurice consulted, proceeded to class, among the 
number of things indifferent, several doctrines, which 
Luther had pointed out as gross and pernicious errors 
in the^RomlMi creed; cmd placing in the same rank 



many of tfaose rites whkh dlMangnuhed die rdbnndd 
from tbe4x>pish wonbip, they exhorted ikmt people 10 
comply with ihe emp«oi^« iiyuBctiofis tWDcerniiig theae 
particulars ^ 

By this dexterous coodoct, the introductioo of the 
Intoim excited none <rf those vioknt tonvultfions m S«»- 
ony which it occasioaed in other fHrovinces. Sut thou^ 
the Saxons sobaattod^ the mot« ssealous Lutherans es« 
daimed against Melancthon and his associates^ as fiUse 
brethren, w^ w«?e either so wicked as to apostatize 
from the tmth akofetber, or so crafty as to betray k^ 
by subtle distinctions, or so feeble-spirited as to give it 
up from pusillanimity and criminal oom|^aisaace to a 
princet^ capable of sacrificing to his pelitiod interest thai; 
mrhich he himself fsfarded as most sacred. Maurice, 
being conscious what « colour of probability his past 
•conduct gave to those accnsatimis, as well as afraid of 
losing entirely the confidence of the protestants, issued 
a dedaratH>nt containing {M'ofessions of his aealous at- 
tachment to the reformed religion, and of bis resolutioii 
to guard against-all the errors or encroachments of the 
papal sect. 

Having gone so far in order to rwnove the fears and 
jealousies of the ]Nrotestants> lie found it necessary to 
^ace the iaspressicm which such a declaration might 
make upon the emperor. For that purpose he not only 
renewed his professions of an inviolable adherence to 
bis alliance with him, but as the city of Madgeburg still 
persisted in rejecting Uie Interim, he undertook to re* 

* Sleid- 481. 485. Jo. Laur. Mosbemii InBtitutionem 
Hiat. Ecclesiasticae, lib. iv. Helmst. 1755. 4to. p. 748 J° 
And. Schmidli Historia Interimistica, p. 70, &c. Hdmst. 
1730^ 

t Sleid. 485. 
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i^amitto^tkeiSAtm^t and iMMuttttly nH «Mut levymg 
^rdiips «c> be mtrifAiifeA in tlmt senrk^. This ^mfied 
tf the iMVpes which the j^testtants began to concd^ 
of Maurice^ in consequence of his declaration, ttnd Mb 
liiera tMwe «Uian eeer ^at a tosa to guess at his teal in- 
HttMdciiis. Tfam iGtmm Midfiittoii and dntftHlt i»T hifti 
»«^<Ai, «aid4lia diTtn^ «€ Mai^ibifig #Ued ^Settuanjr 
-#^21 wirings iu ^AMitfsffy re^freamu4inmtMihtmmt 
fbimiidA}M^mamey ofthayrdanataiit MSgilaKi, who «i«acb- 
^oMisly assmnad am appeaNUiaa <Qif «eel Kent its imei^esty 
^alfc he tni^t ttiOM ^Actually tkeoate Ms schenaea ftr 
ks deati^Mioiiu 

Tbiai^iiag»« aiippditBdibif ihe <etl^(!6 «f recent fadfs, 
«» t(^ «$ by ^is pf^aeiit dftbidiis ^iMidnety gakicfd isHodi 
universal ct(edh» tluft Mautice iras obK^ to tak-e a 
vigorous atdp in his own vindicaitien. As soon as tite 
ye-Msc»fnbliDg of l^ie eoiihdt «t Trent was |tt%>posed In 
«ba diet^ his «t)f»bassadors ^t^otested that iSieir atiastOr 
wOuM "net acknowtedge i^^ma^c^y, unless i^ the points 
f^ieh had been already decided there^ Wes'e reviewed, 
and <<!onSidered as sl^ll <andetenfiiined ; unless the pre^ 
testant divines had a full hearing granted theai> and 
were all«w^ a dedahre v^e in die oohik^ ; and un- 
less fibe peipe renoaMeed his fvatanaionsto preside in the 
^ttndl, csngaged to subitait to ka decrees^ mmI to absolve 
«he biahops from their oath of obadienee, that they might 
deliver th^ sentaiiiems widi greater freedom; These 
demands, which were higher than any^hat die reforoMrs 
had ventured to nuike, even when the aeaj of tbetr party 
was warmest, or their affairs most prosperous, counter- 
balanced, in some degree, the impression whi^ Mau- 
rice's preparations against MagdebuiFg had made i^on 
the minds of the protestants, and kept them in suspense 
with regard to his designs. At the same time, he had 



dArtwit^ eaoiig|il0i KoproMOt thit pirtof U» coiidMstifle 
sveb a tiji^ to tW onpenirj, lim it give Uin no^offepMik 
and o««3a$iQii«d nft ioteifiipli9ii of th^ aitrirt ^mStSiWR^ 
iH^idi 8iA9tsl«d betwMtiilhe«^ What the ^l0:rt8ir«Vb 
Yiikkk be eeiplio)^ in otdor to pve a«cb « beU dedft* 
ndoR a& iMoceiH ^pptaranoe, the ^Qtdb%mpoviKy hiiitp* 
fiMM have aot expltuned ; tkiHt they ioifMwed iifoiii, 
Cherlet 10 oaftai»» fer he atiU eontuwad nefe qnly tP^ 
pmwnrte Ina p]e»» e« well eonfArniog tlie lantema aa the 
comeil^ with the aame «rdeer> biitte plate the awne 
eeofideeice in Mauncai, vithvr^^ to ^ e0B9CUttf)fi i^ 
both. 

The pope'a raaalutiQn concerniag the co«tteiil not b^« 
ing yet known at Aiigaburg, tbe chief buainetoa of the, 
diet waa to enlbree tbe observation of tbe letarias* Aa 
Ab aenale of Madgebnrg^ notwithstanding variotta.ea* 
deavours to friglttcu or to sooth tbeod into oeaipiiance» 
not only persevered ohstinalely in their eppositioa to the 
Interim, but began to strengthen the jbrtiflGations of 
thehr city^ and to levy troops in their own defenee^ 
Charles required die diet to assist him ia qiieUiog this 
andaciens rcfaellieD against e decree of the empire. Had 
the members of the diet been kft to aet i^eea^y to 
their own indinatioi^ thia demand would have been re- 
jected widKMit hesttatton. All the Germans who favcNir- 
ed» in any degree^ the new opinions in.religioo^ and 
many who were infiumced by no other coosideiiation 
than jealon&y of the emperor's growing power, v^g^ded 
dua effint of the dtiaefis of Magdeburg as e naUeslmid 
for the Ufocrtiea of their country. Even stM^ as had not 
peaolotioBi to esert the same spirit^ adimred the gallaik* 
try of their enterprise, and wished it avccttss* But thi^ 
presence of the Spanish troops, together with the dread 
cf the emperor's displeasure^ overaiwed the members of 
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the diet to such a dijgree, that, without venturing to^ 
utter their own sentiments, they tamely ratified, by 
liieir votes, whatever the emperor was pleased to pi^ 
seribe. The rigorous decrees, whkfa Charles had issued 
by his own authority against the- I^igdeburgers, were 
cmifirmed; a refM>lution was taken to raise troopain 
Older to beside the city in- form ; and pereons were 
named to fix the contingent m men or money to be fur^ 
lushed by eaich statei At the same time, the diet peli« 
tieiied that Maurice might be entrusted witli the coiii- 
mand of that army ; to which Charles gave his consent 
with great alacrity, and with high encomiums upon the 
wisdom of thechoice which they had made*. As Maurice 
conducted all his schemes wiUi profound and impenetnt* 
ble secrecy, it is probable that he took no step-avowedly 
in order to obtain this chauge. The recommendation of' 
his countiymen was either purely accidental, or flowed 
from the opinimi generally entertained of his great abi- 
lities ; and neitiier the diet had any foresight,- nor the^ 
emperor any dread, of the consequences which followed' ' 
upon this nomination. Maurice accepted, without hesi* 
tatibn, the command to which he was recommended, 
instantly discerning the important advantages which he 
might derive from having it committed' to hkn. 

Meanwhile, Julius, in preparing the bull for the con- 
vocation of the council, observed alt those tedious forms 
which the court of Rome can^ artfully- employ to retard 
any disagreeable measure. At last, however, it waa 
published, and the council was summoned to meet at 
Trent, on the first day of the ensuing month of May. 
As he kaew that many of the Germans rejected or dis* 
|uted the authority and jurisdiction which the papal seo 
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daimir vriA respeet to general coansds^ he took care, n 
the preamble of the hu!l, to assert^ in the strongest terms, 
his own right, not only to call and preside in that as- 
semUy^ but to direct its proceedings ; nor would he 
soften these expressions in any degree, in compTiance 
with the repeated tolicitations of the emperor, who fore- 
saw what oflbice they would give, and what construction 
might be ptrt on them. They were censured accordingfy 
with great sevcsrity by several members of the diet ; but 
whatever disgust or suspicion they excited, such com- 
plete influence drer all their deliberations had the em- 
peror acquired, that he procured a recess Z.Feb, 15, 
* 1 551^^ in which the authority of the council was re- 
cognised, and declared to be the proper remedy for the 
evils which at that time altlicted the church ; all the 
princes and states of the empire, such as had made 
innovations in religion, as well as those who adhered to 
the system of their forefathers, were required to send 
their representatives to the council ; the emperor en- 
gaged to grant a safe conduct to such as demanded it, 
and to secure them an impartial hearing in the council 1 
he promised to ftx his residence in some city of the 
empire, in the neighbourhood of Trent, that he might 
protect the members of the council by his presence, and 
take care that, by conducting their deliberations agree- 
ably to scripture and the doctrine of the fathers, they 
might bring them to a desirable issue. In this recess, the 
observation of the Interim was more strictly enjoined 
than ever ; and the emperor threatened all who had 
hitherto neglected or refused to conform to it, with thfe 
severest effects of his vengeance, if they persisted in 
their disobedience *. "^ 

* Sleid. 511. Thuan* lib. vi. 233. Goldasti Constit Imp^- 
riales, vol. ii. 340. 
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During the meeting of this diet, a new attempt was 
made^ in order to procure liberty to the landgrave* 
That prince^ nowise reconciled to his situation by time* 
grew every day more impatient of restraint. Having 
often applied to Mauiice and the elector of Brandoibuxgy 
who took every occasion of soliciting the emperor in his 
behalf, though without any effect, he now commanded 
his sons to summon them, with legal formidity, to per« 
form what was contained in the bond which, they had 
granted him^ by surrendering themselves, into their 
hands, to be treated with the same rigour as the empe- 
ror had used him. This furnished them with a fresh 
pretext for renewing their application to the empero^,. 
together with an additional axgnment to enforce it. 
Chwles firmly, resolved not to grant their request.; 
though, at the same time, being extremely desirous to 
be delivered from their incessant importunity, he endea- 
voured to prevail on the landgrave to give up the bond, 
which he had received from the two electors. But that 
prince refusing to part with, a security which he deemed 
essential to his safety, the emperor boldly cut the knot 
which he could not untie ; and by a public deed annulled 
the bond which Maurice and the elector of Brandenburg 
had granted, absolving them from all their engagements, 
to the landgrave. No pretension to a power so perni- 
cious to society as that of abrogating at {Measure the 
most sacred laws of honour, and most formal obligations 
of public faith, had hitherto been formed by any but the 
Boman. pontiffs,, who, in consequeuce of their claim of 
siq>reme power on earth, arrogate the right of dispensing 
with precepts and duties of every kind. All Germany 
vas filled with astonishment, when Charles. assumed the 
same prerogative. The state of subjection, to which the 
empire was reduced^ appeared to be more rigorous, as 
well as intolerable, than that of the most wretched and 
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enalayed natioiiSy if the emperor> by an arbilrary dwiie^ 
might cancel those sol^aui contracts which are fJie foun- 
dation of that mutual confidence wherebj men a«e held 
together in social unions The landgrave himself now 
gave up all hopes of recovering his liberty by the em^ 
peror^s consent, and endeavoured to ppocure it by hie 
own address. But the plan which he had formed to 
deceive his guards being discovered, such of his atten- 
dants as he had gained to £Eivour his escape, were put to 
death, and he was confined in the citadel of MecUin 
mcnre closely than ev^r *• 

Another transaction was carried on during thia dtel* 
with respect to. an afikir more nearly interestii^ to the 
emperor, and which occasioned likewise a general ahum 
among the princes o£ tbet empire*. Cbarlei^ though 
{armed with talents which, fitted him hja conceiving and 
conducting great designs, was not capable, as has-been 
often observed^ of bearing extraordinary success. Its 
operation on his mind was so violent and intCizicating, 
that it elevated him b^ond what was moderate or at- 
tainable, and turned hia whole, attention, to the pursuit 
of vast but dhimerical objects. Such had been the e&qt 
of his victory over the confederates of Smalkalde. He 
did not long rest satisfied with the substantial and cei> 
tain advantages which were the result of that event, 
but» despising these, as poor or inconsiderable fruits of 
such great success, be aimed at nothing less than at 
bringing all Germany to an uniformity in religion, and 
at rendering the Imperial power despotic.. These were 
olgects extremely splendid indeed^ and alluring to an 
ambitious mind ; the pursuit of them, however, wasatv 
tended with manifest danger, and the hope of attainiug;. 

«^^Slaid. 504. fhuan. 1. vi 234, tStS*. 
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diem verf Bfioertmn. Bat Che stepswliieii be fiti «!- 
xt*dy tricefti towards ^m having been aceompanied with 
cracti BMceessy fas im^nattott^ warmed with contempia- 
ting this alluring iitjeet, overlooked or des|>ised aH re- 
maiding ^f&tnhies. As he coneeived the execntion eff 
hift (dan to^ be certain^ he began to be soiicitoas how 
he aught render the possession of such m importanrt 
ikeqvlsftion perpetual m his family, by transmitting the 
Geman empire^ together with the kisgdofns of Spatn^ 
and his dominions in Italy and the Low Countries^ to 
his son. Having long revolved this flattering idea in 
his mind, widiont eommunieating it^ even to those 
ministeFS whom he most trusted, he had ca&d PliiKp 
otrt of Spain, in hopes that his presence wonld fildlitate 
the earrjring forward the scheme. 

Great obstacles^ however^ and snch as would hare 
deterred any ambition less aceostomed to overcome dif« 
^ulties, were to be snrmoanted. He had^ in the year 
•one thousand five hundred arrd thirty, imprudently as- 
sisted in procuring his brother Ferdinand tlie dignity of 
king of the Romans, and there was no probability that 
this prince, who was still in the prime of life, and hsd a 
son grown up to the years of manhood, would relinquish,, 
in favour of his nephew, the near prospect of the Impe- 
rial throne^ which Chaffes's infirmities, and declining 
state of heahh opened to himself. This did not deter 
the emperor from venturing to make the proposition ; 
and when Ferdinand, notwithstanding his pro&Kind 
reverence for his brother, and obsequious submission 
to his win in other instances, refected it in a peremptory 
tone, he was not discouraged by one repulse. He re- 
newed his applications to him by his sister Mary, queen 
of Hungary, to whom Ferdinand stood indebted for the 
crowns both of Hungary Mid Bohenua, and who, by her 
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great abilities^ tempered with extreme gentleness of dis* 
position^ had acquired an extraordinary infiuence over 
both the brothers. She entered warmly into a meaaora 
whic^ tended so maniibstly to* i^^randiae the house of 
Austria; and^ ftitteritrg herself that she could tempt 
Ferdinand to renounee- the reversionary possession of 
llie Imperial dignity for an immediate establishment 
she assured him that the emperor^ by way of eompensai* 
tion for his giving up his chance of succession) woald 
instantly bestow upon him territoriea of veiy consider- 
able value^ and pointed out in particular those of thc^ 
duke of Wartember^ which might be confiscated upon 
different pretexts. But neither by her addrsss nor in:* 
treaties could she induce Ferdinand to approre of tt 
plan^ which would not only Imve degraded him from the 
highest rank among the monarchs of Europe to that of 
a subor^ate and dependent prince^ but would have 
involved both him and bis posterity in perpetual oon^ 
tests. He was, at the same time, more attadied to hia 
ehUdren, Ihaii by a rash concession* to fhistrate all the 
high hopes, in prospect of wUcb they had been edncated. 
Notwithstanding the immoveable firmness whidi 
Ferdinand discovered, the emperor did not abandon hia. 
scheme. He flattered himsdf that he might attain tha 
object in view by another channel, and that it was not 
impossible to prevail on the electocs to cancel their former^ 
dioiceof Feidinand, or at least to elect Philip a amxmd 
king of the Romans, substitutii^ him aa next in auccea-- 
sion to hia uncle. With this view, he took Philip.aloii|^ 
with him to the diet, that the Germans might have v^ 
opportnnity to observe and become acquainted with Hb^ 
ptince, in behalf of whom he courted their interest ; and 
he himself employed all the arts of address or insinua* 
tion to gain the Sectors, and tp prepave.themfiQr liatea'^ 



ifligwilbftlilniiivableear to thepfopofliftL Btttti09P«iwr 
dsd ke vfitntHife i^n me^iioBiiig H io* xlmtH thaa Ae^r 
at enee saw* arnd ti^emblad «i the cQi%a«qtteiioe($ wkb 
«iudi it wovld be attended. Tb^ bad lorlg felt all the 
incoBTeilMiKieg of having jplaced at ifte head of th#. 
euBpife a pnnce vhoee power aad donganions were so 
extnaiTe; if they.. sboiiM a(9w rep^t the leUy^ abd 
oootume the Itnp^nd erovni» Ukeaafa^redilary digBity*. 
ih the same ima^y, they foveaair that they wetild give* 
tiie SOB an .(^oitumiy dT eaffiyii^ oa that systesft of 
oppressun vfaidi the father bad hcgim ; and wooM fait 
it in hie pover to overturn whatever was yet left entire 
m the anoieiit and venerate fiibric of the Gerouwa tam^ 
stitHtnn. 

The ehai»efeer ef the prifiu:e, in whose favow thit 
eaEtttntdinary propoakioa wae madt> rendered it still less 
BgMaMs*. ' Philip« thoi^h possessed with an insatiaUQ 
dssice of power, waata ^teBvuffHt to all the «ta of ecmci* 
lialing goedwilL Haughty, reserved and severe, he^ 
instead of gain&ig new fifiend^ disgusted the andeot 
aiid OMSt devoted partizttis of the Austiian interest. 
He sooraed to .take' the trouble of acqpiuring the lan- 
giMge of the eonotiy io the governioMot of which he as* 
plied; nor wocddbercondqsoend to pay the Germans 
die compliment of aosommodating himselfy during his 
residioice among them, to their maaaera and customs* 
He- atiowed the eleefeonr and most ilhietrtoiis princes ^in 
6iernwmy to remain in his presence uncovetfed, affecting 
a stat^y and distant demeanour, which the greatest of 
tike German anperors, and even Charles himself, amidsi 
the prkle of power and vktory, had never atssHmed *« 

' * Fredlmsm Andrese 2ViHch Dissertatie pc^ico-hlstoriea de 
2IW9M pohtka (Qunli y« L^« 1706. Mo. p. 21. 



On ijim other iuindy Fcrdinabd* Iroiti liie^iaAt pf ^kis at- 
tival in "German^^ hmd -stMdM to read»r liin^elf 4ccq[»- 
table to tiK people, bjr a c0afi(H'inky |o tbeir mmuier^, 
wlridi semnttl 10 'flour ffwn choice;; and his ion Maxi- 
mSiaiiy who was bwn 'in Oemxaiiy^ )p066«8sed« la «a 
wui Bai l (Aegree, such fton^fale qoalrtios as Faodered hia 
llie liadkig of his ceuia|brym«ii» and iaduoad th^m to look 
forward to hiseloetton m4I most desirably evmU Their 
cMeem aad affeotioQ ^r.him fbrtifibd the JM^ohitioa 
wkudi fiooDd polsejr had ««^gg9$ted ; and detenniaed the 
Gemmias to prefer €he poputar virtues of F#r4iBapQd and 
hts a«m, to tlKiritufoboim ambtrity of Philip, which into* 
festcoidd inxtsolibsiviiariuBbhi(mte9R:bhin to^s^giiiMp 
All the ctetors^ the ^oclesiasdqal as wall «s secular, 
eODcorwd in aqpressing «i^ strong disapprobation of 
tbeiiieasiire» that -CbtirleB, motwiihstaadiBg the reluo- 
tisnoe «ith which he gave up any point, was obliged to 
drop the scfaeoM as ii»prooticaii4e. By his onsteasoAabie 
pevMvoraiioe in pHslnof ,it> he had not opfy filled the 
Germans wilii inew jealousy of his ambitious designs, 
hot laidithe^Duodation of rivajship and discord in the 
Attttnim family^ and foroeA his brother FerdinaDd, in 
sdf-defenoe;^ ito cot»rt the el^cjters, fuirticulsrly Maurice 
df Saxony, ^and to foifm aiiehi0linne»ens with ibeni, as 

cot csffsJlprespeet^f reneimig^ proposal with sMooeivs 
Pb]% aonred by ^is ditNippoin«if^i>t, was sent hSfCjk to 
Spain, to be called thence when any new. scheme of, mn«. 
bition shoold render ihis pn^penee necessary *. 

flaving reltniqiitsfaed this plan of 'd<tfiie.$tic. ambition^ 
wiiidi 'had hv^ occupied and engroiised himy Oberibs 
itnagined thai he would now have 4eieufle to tunn aU hie 



* Steid. 505. Thuan. IBa S98. Memohrde BJMer, 41. 919. 
861. 914. Adrkni Ut&r, lib. vdii. 507. ^80. 
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Intention towards bis grand scheme of eEftablishii^ uni^ 
Tormity of religion in the empire, by forcing all the 
^contending parties to acqaiesce in the decisions of the 
council of Trent. But such was the extent of his do- 
minions, the variety of connexions «in which this entangled 
him, and the multiplicity of events to which these gave 
rise, as seldom allowed him to apply his whole force to 
any one ol^ect. The machine which he had to conduct 
was so gresit and complicated, that an unforeseen irre"» 
gularity or obstruction in one of the inferior wheels, 
often disconcerted the motion of the whole, and pre« 
vented his deriving from them all the beneficial effects 
which he expected. Such an anlooked-for occorrence 
happened «t this juncture, and created new -obstacles to 
die tncecution of his schemes with regard to religion* 
Julius III., though he had confirmed Octavio Famese 
in the possession of the duchy of Parma, during the first 
effusions of his joy and gratitude on his promotion to the 
papal throne, soon began to rqient of his own genero- 
sity, and to be apprehensive of consequences which 
either he did not foresee, or hful disregarded, while the 
sense of his obligations to the family of Famese was 
recent. The emperor still retained Flacentia in his 
hands, and had not relinquished his pretensions to 
Parma as a "fief of the empnre. Gonzaga, the governor 
of Milan, having, fay the part which he took in the mur- 
der of the late -duke, iVter Ludovico, offered an insult to 
the family of Famese, which he knew could never be 
forgiven, had, for that reason, vowed its destruction ; 
and employed all the influence which his great abilities* 
as well as long services, gave him with the emperor, in 
persuading him to seize Parma by force of arms. 
Charles, in comjJiance with his solicitations, and that 
he might gratify his own desire of annexing Parma to 



the Milnnesety ]i«toned to the propoNii ; and Gonngi^ 
retujly to tiike €»coiii«geBieDt firom tJie alig^iteat appwr* 
9n£c of approbaticffi^ tiegsm to aasenble t0oop% and to 
malsGi other preparatioaa for the exeeutjon of hia sdbeaie. 
Octavio^ who saw the impendiDg danger^ found it 
liecesaary, for bis ovm daitety, to iqcreaae the ganison of 
his QS^taly and to levy soldieva foF defending tha rast 
^ the eouatiy. ^iit as the expense of such an effcfftfer 
exceeded bia scanty iievenues^ he napresented ins situataan 
to tlw pcf)e» and imploaied that protection apd assistance 
«4ndi yms 4ue to him as a vassal of the chiu*ch. Tfa^ 
Imperiai ntintstePy however^ had abreacfy pre^ocoupied 
the pcEpei*a afu?; wtukhy discouraing continually concern- 
ing (the dang^of givii^ ofienee to the enqpefior, as ^1 
as tl^e impnidenoe of supporting Octavib in an usurpa- 
tion so detriaaental to the hdty see, had totally alienatiBd 
him from the family of Facnese. Octa vio's remonstrance 
and petition n)0t^ e^ CQnsiec|uenGe^ with a cold reception ; 
4Uid he, despairing of any assistance frmn Jidius, began 
to look round for 'protection from some other quarter. 
Henry IL of France was die only prince powerful enqugh 
to afibrd him tfaiii pro(3eotion^ and fortunaiety be was now 
in a^sitaatioii : which alloimd him to grant it. He had 
brought ins tvansadtroas with the two British kingdoms, 
whteh h^hidievtb diverted his attention fVom the affairs 
of l;he contineiit, to suieh an issup as he desired. This 
be hMi eAN^ad-pai'tly by the vigour of his arms, partly 
by bis dexterity' in takiitg' advantage of the pditical 
liaK!ti<ms whif^lv rag^d in iM>th bingdomer to such a degree, 
as rendered^ the eouneils of the Scots violent and pre- 
cipitate, and the opevatiDns of the English feeble and 
UBtteady; He had procured from the English favoura- 
ble conditions of peace for his allies the Scots ; be had 
prevailed on the nobles of Scotland not only to aflknce 
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their young qneen to his son the Dauphin^ but even to 
send her into France^ that she might be educated under 
his eye; and had recovered Boulogne, together with 
its dependencies, which had been conquered by Henry 
VIII. 

The French king having gained points of so much 
vconsequence to his crown, and disengaged himself with 
such honour from the burden of supporting the Scots, 
and maintaining a war against England, was now at full 
leisure to pursue the measures which his hereditary 
jealousy of the emperor^s power naturally suggested. 
He listened, accordingly, to the first overtures which 
Octavio Famese made him; and embracing eagerly an 
o|>portunity of recovering footing in Jtaly, he instantly 
concluded a treaty, in which he bound himself to espouse 
his cause, and to furnish him with all the assistance 
which he desired. This transaction could not be long 
kept secret from the pope, who, foreseeing the calamities 
which must fdlow if war were rekindled so near the ec- 
clesiastical state, immediately issued monitory letters, 
requiring Octavio to relinquish his new alliance. Upon 
his refusal to comply with the requisition, he soon after 
pronounced his fief to be forfeited, and declared war 
against him as a disobedient and rebellious vassal. But 
as, with his own forces alone, he could not hope to sub- 
due Octavio while supported by such a powerful ally as 
the king of France, he had recourse to the emperor, who 
being extremely solicitous to prevent the establishment 
of the French in Parma, ordered Gonzaga to second 
Julius with all his troops. Thus the French took the 
field as the allies of Octavio; the Imperialists as the 
protectors of the holy see ; and hostilities commenced 
between them, while Charles and Henry themselves 
^ill affected to give out that they would adhere invio* 
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lably to the peace of Crespy. The war of Parma watf 
not distinguished hy any memorahle event. Many small 
renconters happened with alternate success ; the French 
ravaged part of the ecclesiastical territories ; the Impe- 
rialists laid waste the Parmesan ; and the latter^ after 
having begun to besiege Paf ma in form^ were obliged to 
abandon the enterprise with disgrace *• 

But the motions and alarm which this war> or the 
preparations for it, occasioned in Italy, prevented most 
of the Itidian prelates from repairing to Trent on the 
first of May, the day appointed for re-assembling the 
council ; and though the papal legale and nuncios re« 
sorted thither, they were obliged to adjourn the council 
to the first of September, hoping such a. number of pre* 
lates might then assemble, that they might with*decency 
begin their deliberations. At that time about sixty 
prelates, mostly from the ecclesiastical state, or from 
Spain, together with a few Germans, convened t. The 
session was opened with the accustomed formalitiesi and 
the fathers were about to proceed to business, when the 
abbot of Bellozane. appeared, and presenting letters of 
credence as ambassador from the king of France, de^ 
manded audience. Having obtained it, he protested, in 
Henry's name, against an assembly called at such an 
improper juncture, when a war, wantonly kindled by the 
pope, made it impossible for the deputies from the Gal* 
lican church to resort to Trent in safety> or to deliberate 
concerning articles of faith and discipline with the requi- 
site tranquillity ; he declared, that his mast^ did not 
acknowledge this to be a general or oecumenic council, 

* 

. * Adriani lator. lib. viii. 505. 514. 534. Sleid. 513. Paruta, 
p. 220. Lettere del Caro scritte al nome del Card. Fameset 
torn. iL p. 11, &c. 
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httt most ctihs)der> nnd Vould treAt it^ as & jmttil;alar 
and pwrtkl con^evttt^ii *. Tht^ legftte idTected to d^piiie 
this protest t nnd thepte\&t^ pr(k;6eded, notrnthstand^ 
iagi to famine afii^'Kl^fde the gr««it poihtd In (9ontrd« 
^Vtrsjr e«nte€fnih»g tilts saerameiit of the Lord^s ^vKpper, 
petiM)ee» and extreme qika^r). This iv^ebirttm of the 
French monarch, htaw^^ery gavfe « d^ wound to the 
ctt^it of th« council) ftt the ^ei*y <»dtnfii^detiicilil of ks 
dUiberivtitins* The Ohfel'inans cottld loot p^ ntudi fdgttrd 
to kh flss^mfoly, the authority of which the isocotid piiAce 
in Chraliitodinii had fo^midiy disc^sumed^ or feel any 
gtvat tepir%n€B M itie lieosionit at ^ kw men> who 
ainragRtedId themselves dl the i4ghts b^longiltg td the 
TCprelentKtiveB of die charch univlflrsi^ a titid to' which 
tirey had sudi poor pratensiotis* 

The emperor, nevmthetess, wM^troiyilfighisaathority 
to the utmost, in ortfter to estidbiish the vepatation and 
jurifediccion of the cxmumxI. fie had prevailed on the 
Aeree eoclestastica] elsdtors, the preAates df gpt^mest pow«r 
and dignity in the ehtnroh neKt tt^ the pope; to impair 
thith^ in person. He had obiigQKieev«»al Geraian lnsb« 
ops of infeHor rank> to go to Tmnt tb^msdves^ (m* to 
send thar proxies, lie granted an imperial eafiK> 
eontfuet to ^e ambassadors nominated by the elector 
of Bmndenbiirg, the duke of WurtaflAierg^ and other 
protestants, to Attend the eoBncil ; n&d exhorted them 
to send their 4ivtiies thither, in oMer ^ propoond> esc* 
pisin, and -defend their ^oetrine. At the same time, hts 
Afeal antidpated the decrees of the t:oan(Sil ; and as if the 
opinions of the prbtestants had already heen condemned, 
he took large steps towards exterminating them. With 
^ns intention, he called together the'ministers of Augs- 

*Sleid.5]8 Thuan.282. F.FaCil,301. 
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burg, and after interrogating them concermng aevend 
controverted points^ enjoined' them* to teach nothing with 
respect to these, contrary ttf the teneta of the Romish 
church. Upon their decliqing to comply with a requi- 
sition so contrary to the dictates of their consciences, he 
commanded them to. leave the town in three daysj with* 
out revealing to any person the cause of their banish* 
ment; he prohibited them to preach for the future in 
any province of the empire ; and obliged them to take 
an oath that they would punctually obey these injunc- 
tions. They were not the on)y victims to his zeal. The 
protestant clergy, in most of the cities in the circle of 
Swabia, were ejected with the same violence ; and kk 
many places, such magistrates as . had distinguished 
themselves by their attachment to the new opinions, 
" were dismissed with the most abrupt irregularity, and 
their offices filled, in consequence of the emperor's ar- 
bitrary appointment, with the most bigotted of their 
adversaries. The reformed worship was almost entirely 
suppressed throughout that extensive province. The 
ancient and fundamental privileges of the free cities 
were violated. The people were compelled to attend 
the ministration of priests^ whom they regarded with 
horror as idolators .; and to submit to the jurisdiction 
of magistrates, whom they detested as usurpers*. 

The emperor, after this discovery, which was more 
explicit than any that he had hitherto made of his in- 
tention to subvert the German constitution, as well as 
to extirpate the protestant religion^ set out for lospruck 
in the Tyrol. He . &}^^ bis residence in that city 
[^November]], as, by its situation in the neighbourhood 
of Trent, and on the confines of Jtaly, it appeared a 

* Sleid. 616. 52d. Thuan. 276. 
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GdnnaodiBUK stttiofi/ wh^mce toifiigbt itW(^^eo|le^ 
mtioiiB of tlie coukieil, wid obser^ the ptbffesa of the 
wfur^ in the PanxieMUiy without losing sight of suth oc*- 
GUirences as mig^t happen in Germany *• 

Dwrmg ^ese tmnsati^ons^ the siege of Magdeburg 
was carmd on with various success. At the time when 
€iiwles prosmbed the citislens of Mi^debni^ and pat 
tbem itnder' the ban of the empire^ he had exhorted and 
eren enjoined all the neighbouring states to take arms 
i^nst tfaem> as rebels and common enemies. £ncoui> 
i^ged by bis exhortations^ as well as promises^ George of 
Meokienbopg, a younger brother of the reigning dvike, 
an €K^ve and ambitious prince^ collected a considerable 
number of those soldiers of fortune who had accompanied 
Henry of Branswidc in all his wild enterprises ; and 
thou^ a sealoBS Lutheran himself^ invaded the territo- 
ries oi the Magdeburgers^ hoping that, by the merit of 
this service, he might procure ftome part of their domains 
to be allotted to him as an establishment. The citizens^ 
nnaccustomed as yet to endure patiafttly the calamities 
of war, oouid not be restrained from sallying out in order 
to save their kndsr from being laid waste. They attacked 
the duke of Meoklenburg with more resolution than 
conduct, and were tepulsed with great slaughter. But 
as they were animated with that unconquerable spirit, 
which flows from aeal for reli^on, co-operating with the 
love of civil liberty, far ftotn being disheartened by their 
misfortime, they prepared to defend themselves widi 
vigour. Many of, the veteran soldiers who had served 
in the long wars between the emperor and king of Prance;, 
crowding tx> their standards under able and experienced 
4»fficers, the citiJBens acquired military skill by degrees, 

• Sieid. 329 



and added aM:tfae advantagss of that td ^be «ibnB df 
vndaunted consagt. The dakt of liifecllaiibucgy nm* 
widistandJBig tiie severe .blow which he hud giv«n the 
Magdeburgen^ not daring to iaveBt a town strongly ioiv 
tifiedi and defended by such a garrieoii^ eondnoed to 
ravi^ the open country. 

As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers to the 
camp of this young prAiee^ Maiiriee of Saxony hegpn to 
be jeaioas of the power which he possessed by being at 
the head ofxuch a numerous body, and marching towards 
Magdeburg with his own troops, assumed the supreme 
command of die whole army, an honour to which his 
hagh rank and great idbiiities, as well as the nomination 
of the diet, gave him an indisputable title. With Ibis 
united fiyroe^ he invested the town, and began the iiege 
in form ; c]tdiiiing^t«at merit With- the emperor on that 
accomat, as hom his seal toesiecute the Imperial decree, 
be was exposing hiroseif once more to the censures and 
maledictions of the party with whidh he agreed in neli* 
^ous sentiments. But the a^oaches to the town went 
on slowly; the garrison interrupted the besiegers by 
frequent sallies^ in cme of which Cieorge of Mecklenburg 
was taken prisoner^ levelled part of their works, and cut 
off the soldiers in their advanced posts. While the citi- 
zetiB oi Mi^ebui^y imimated by the discourses of their 
pastozsy and the soldiers, encouraged by the example of 
their offioersy emlured all the liardships of a siege with- 
out munnuring, and defended themselves with the same 
ardour which they- had at first discovered ; the troops 
of the besiegers acted with exti^eme remksness, repining 
at every thing that they suffered in a service which they 
disliked. They broke out more than once into an open 
mutiny, demanding the arrears of their pay, which, as 
the members of the Germanic body sent in their con<« 
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tribiitiQDS towards defmying the expenses of the wm: 
sparing^y^ and with great reluctance^, amounted to a 
considerable sum *. Maurice^ too^ had particular mo- 
tives^ though such as he durst not avow at that juncture, 
which induced him not . to push the siege with vigour^ 
and made him choose rather to continue at the head of 
an army exposed to all the imputations whidi his dila- 
tory proceedings drew upon him, than to precipitate a 
conquest that might have brought him some accession 
of reputation, but would have rendered it necessary to 
disband his forces. 

At last, the inhabitants of the town beginning to suffer 
distress from want of provisions^ and Maurice, finding it 
impossible to protract matters any longer^ without filling 
the emperor with such suspicions as might have discon- 
certed all his measures, he concluded a treaty of capitu- 
lation with the city [^Nov^mber 3*2 upon the following 
conditions ; that the Magdeburgers should humbly 
implore pardon of the emperor ; that they should not 
for the future take arms^ or enter into any alliance 
against the house of Austria ; that they should submit 
to the authority of the Imperial chamjier; that they 
should conform to the decree of the diet at Augsburg 
with respect to religion ; that the new. fortifications 
added to the town .should be demolished; that they 
should pay a fine of fifty thoHsand crowds, deliver up 
twelve pieces of ordnance to the emperor^ and set the 
duke of Mecklenburg, togeUier with their other prison- 
ers, at liberty, without ransom- Next day their garrison 
marched out, and Maurice took possession of the towa 
with great military pomp. «^ 

• Thiian. 1^77. Sleid. 514. 



Belbre the tertn^ of capittilatkm V^^reitettM, MnuHce 
had h^ld iDaiiy l^mf^Teticif8 WUI) Albert couftt Mana^Idt^ 
wi)o had the ehkf cbMhiand iti Mtigdebarg. He con-* 
siillei lil^wise with edalH Heide^k^ ati t)ffic«t* w!io h^ 
Slekred ^fh gtieat ^pittsftion iii the army of the league 
(^ StiMdkdd^ ^hbift the <einf)ehM^ had ]proBeribed oil 
flceoutit of hfe Iseal fbi" Ihat catisb^ hut whom Maurk^ 
httd, towm^s^wa^^ li^c^tly en^g«d In his il^rtfce^ 
a^ ^iiiitt6d imo the iiic^ Tfitinlfate coAiidetiee. Ttf 
^t^^ he «c)ttfHirfi«H€at(^ a iN^hMif^^ Whith he had tdng t^^ 
tolVed iii ^te «^d> for {itfbdttrmg Ifh«i^)r |« his Mther- 
in4aWi th^ Iln^dgilaVe/ Idt Vittdk^tlng the jp^ivilegea of 
tlie ^k^^dttik* bddy, &ftd ^etiin^ bt^imds to tlie dungerepua 
ebctd^hnMilti^ \^'ih€ tm^^Hkl pmtft. Hk^itig Mify&» 

i«l@d iv^th «h«m <&dht?ernitig t!he metmreis wMeh might 
be necesftaty ibt ^ctttit\g thesu^^eeits of sneh at) bidw^iMr 
^ eMerpH^^ fie gave Manidfiikit secret adSHrtmces that the 
fbrtificHfions df Magdehut^ should net be destroyed, and 
^ftt^he inhabitants sho«M tieither be distuAed in the 
^ereiseof th*J<» religion/ nor bfe dfeprit^d of any df 
^eir ancient Inimu^les. In «rder to engage Manirice 
ttiore thorouglhly frowi ccmsiderations rf interest toftiWl 
these engagements, the senate of Magdeburg elected 
him their burgrave, a dignity which had formerly be- 
longed to the electoral house of Saicony, and which 
entitled him to a tery ample jurisdiction not dniy in the 
city but in its dependencies *. 

Thus the dti«ens of M^gfleburg, after enduring a 
siege of twelve months, dnd struggling for their liberties, 
regions and sivil, with an invincible fortitude, worthy 
of the cause in which it was exerted, had at last the good 
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fortune to, conclude a treaty^ which left them in abetter 
condition than the rest of their countrymen, whom their 
timidity or want of public spirit had betrayed into ^uch 
mean submissions to the emperor. But while a great 
pait of Germany applauded the gallant conduct of the 
Magdeburgers, and r^oiced in their having escaped the 
destruction with which they had been threatened* all 
admired Maurice's address in the conduct of his nego- 
tiation with them, as well as the dexterity with which 
be converted every event to his own advantage. They 
saw, with amazement, that after having afflicted the 
Magdeburgers during many months with all the calami- 
ties of war, he was at last, by their voluntary election, 
advanced to the station of highest authority in that city 
which he had so lately besrieged ; that after having been 
so long the object of their satirical invectives as an apos- 
tatCy and an enemy to the religion which he professed, 
they seemed no^ to place unbounded confidence in his 
zeal and goodwill *. At the same time, the public ar- 
ticles in the treaty of capitulation were so perfectly 
conformable to those which the emperor had granted to 
the other protestant cities, and Maurice took such care 
to magnify his m^t, in having reduced a place which 
had defended itself with so much obstinacy, that Charles, 
far from suspecting any thing fradulent or collusive in 
the terms of accommodation, ratified them without 
hesitation, and absolved the Magdeburgers from the 
sentence of ban which had been denounced against them. 
The only point that now remained to embarrass Mau- 
rice was how to keep together the veteran troops which 
bad served under him, as well as those which had been 
employed in the defence of the town. For this, too. 
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he £Dund an expedient with singular ait and felitity. 
His schemes against the emperor were not yet so fully 
ripened^ that he durst venture to disclose them^ and 
proceed openly to carry them into execution. The 
winter was approaching, which made it impossible to 
take the field immediately. He was afraid that it would 
give a premature alarm to the emperor^ if he should re« 
tain such a considerable body in his pay until the season 
of action returned in the spring. As soon then as Mag* 
deburg opened its gates, he sent home his Saxon 8ub« 
jects, whom he could command to take arms and 
re*assemble on the shortest warning ; and at the same 
time> paying part of the arrears due to the mercenary 
troops, who had followed his standard, as well as to 
the soldiers who had served in the garrison, he absolved 
them from their respective oaths of fidelity, and dis- 
banded them. But the moment he gave them their 
discharge, George of Mecklenburg, who was nOw set 
at liberty, offered to take them into his service, and to 
become surety for the payment of what was still owing 
to them. As such adventurers were accustomed often 
to change masters, they instantly accepted the offer. 
Thus these troops were kept united, and ready to march 
wherever Maurice should call them, while the emperor, 
deceived by this artifice, and imagining that George of 
Mecklenburg had hired them with an intention to assert 
his claim to a part of his brother's territories by force 
of arms, suffered this transaction to pass without obser* 
vation, as if it had been a matter of no consequence *. 

Having ventured to take these steps, which were of 
so much consequence towards the execution of his 
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ncbemtB, Hmxke, that be might divert the emperor 
from dbsef ving their tendency too narrowly^ and prevent 
the suBpictoQs whkh that mnst have excited^ saw the 
necessity of employing some new artifice in order toen^ 
gage his attrition, and to confirm him in his present se« 
conty. As he knew that the chief object of the emperor^s 
8oli(»tade at this juncture, was how he might prevail 
utith the protestant; states of Germany to reeogniaie the 
authority of the oouncil of Trent, and to send (Either 
ambassadors in their own name, as well as deputies 
from their respective churdies, he took hold of this 
pvedominalang pa^aion, in order to amuse and to deceive 
him. He afleoted a wonderful zeal to gratify Charles 
in what he desired, with r^ard to this matter; he no** 
mtnated ambassadors, whom he empowered to attend 
^e council ; he madeV^oioe of Mejanctfaon and some of 
the most eminent among his brethren to prepare a ooii» 
&8sion of faith, and to lay it b^ore that assembfy. 
Afler his example, and probably in consequence of his 
(solicitations, the duke of Wurtemberg, the dty of 
Strasburg, and other protestant states, appointed am^- 
bassadors and divines to attend the counetl. They all 
applied to the emperor for his safe^oonduct, which they 
obtaified in the mo9t ample form. This was deemed 
sufficient for the security of the ambassadors, and th^ 
proceeded accordingly on their journey ; b^ a separate 
safe^conduct from the council itself w^s demanded for 
the protestant divines. The fate of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, whom the council of Constance, in 
the preceding century, had condemned to the flames, 
without reg«rding the Imperial safe-conduct which had 
been granted them, rendered this precaution prudent 
and necessary. But as the pope was no less unwilling 
that the protestants should be admitted to an hearing 
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in >the council, than the empef'or had been eager in 
bringing them to demand it» the legate, by promises 
and threats, prevailed on the fathers of the coimbil tt> 
decline issuing a safe»C6hduct in the same form with 
that which the council of Basil had granted to the fol- 
lowers oC Huss. The protestants, on their part, insisted 
upon the council's copying the precise words of that in-* 
tftfument. The Imperial ambassadors interposed in 
order to obtain what would satisfy them. Alterations 
HI theform of the'wtit Wer^ proposed ; expedients #ere 
suggested; protests* and coumer-*protests were taken: 
^e^liegate, together with his associates, laboured to gain 
their point by artifice and chicane ; the protestants 
adhered to their's with firmness and obstinacy. An 
account of every thing that passed in Trent was trans- 
mitted to the emperor at Inspruck, who, attempting, 
from an excess of zeal, or of confidence in his own ad- 
dress, tb reconcile the contending parties, was involved 
in a labyrinth of inextricable negotiations. By means 
of this; however,' Maurice gained all that he had in 
view; the emperor's time was wholly engrossed, and 
his attention diverted ; while he himself had leisure to 
mature his schema, to carry on his intrigues, and to 
finish his )»repfirations, before he threw off. the mask, 
and struck the blow which he had so long meditated *. 
But previous to entering into any farther detail con- 
cerning Maurice's operations, some account must be 
given of a new revolution in Hungary, which contri- 
buted hot a HttJe towards their producing such extraor^ii 
dinary effects. When Solyman, in the year 1541, by a 
stratagem, which suited the base and insidious poh'cy of 
a petty usurper, rather than the magnanimity of a mighty 

• Sleid. ^26. 599. #Paul, 323. 338. Thuan. ^86. 
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conqueror^ deprived the young king of Huagiiry of the 
dominions which his father had left him, he had grMnbod 
that unfojtiMi^te^ prinoe the coimtiy of Transjlvaaftis^ % 
province of hia pat^ienal: kingdom* The govevnmenlr rf 
thi^^ together vith the care of educatiag the yoongkingy 
for he still flowed him to ret^n that titk^ thflugb ha 
hftd rendered it only aa oopty nasie^ he coiDBulttedto 
the queeo and MaFtin^;»(i bishop of Wavadin^ yrh^n ilam 
late king bad aj^nwted jokil^^gim^dittOA of bis son, and 
regents of his^ donmiQi>a»^^ at a tiiii^ when those effces 
were of greener impoirta^cf^. T^. co^idioiite jumKcN'. 
tion occasioned the same d]9<»Qnia0»s ia a sma)} prihciv 
pality aaUwomld have excited m a great kMigdeiai; 
an ambitious young queen^ posaesaed- witiir a hi^ 
opinion of hi^ own capacity for govemiQi^ and airli^»» 
spirited pr-ejatey fpnd of |>oweF> cex^mdkig Wh® sfaouiii 
eog^ross the greatest share ii^ the admi uistmtieii.. Badli 
bad. their p^jrtizpns among the Qobles ; \^%m Affurtjnuaai^ 
by his ^reat taleiif?^ b^an to acquire the ascendant^ 
Isabella turned^ his own arts againet hiw^ and courted 
the protection of the Turks. 

The neighbouring: ba^haws^ jealous of: tbe bii^p's 
power as well as abilities, readily, promised her the aid 
which she deraandedy and would: soon. haTi^e oUigedB 
IJartinuzzi to have given up to her the sole directioir 
of affairs^ if his ambition^ fertile in expedientfiu had not 
suggested to him a new measure^ and one that tended 
iipt only to preserve but to enlarge hia authority. Havw 
ipg concluded an agreement with the queen, by the 
mediation of some of the noblea, who were soUdtoua to 
save their country from the calamities of a civil war^fae 
secretly despatched one of his confidents to Vienna, and 
entered into a negotiation with Ferdinand, As it was 
110 difficult matter to persuade Ferdinand, that the same 
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man vrbose eamity and kitrtgaM had driven him ottt of 
a great part of his Httngarian doniiaiotis, might, upon a 
reconciltationy beeome equally instrumental in recovering 
them, he listened eagerly to the first overtures of an 
union with that prelate. Martinuzsi allured him by 
such prospects of advantages, and engaged, with so much 
confidence, that he would prevatt on the most powerful 
of the Httngarian noMes to take arms in his favour, that 
iFerdinand, notwithstanding his truce with Sdyman, 
i^reed to invade Transylvania. The eommand of the 
troops destined for that service, consisting of veteran 
Spanish and German scddiers, was given to Castaldo 
Marquis de Piadena, an officer formed by the famous 
Marquis de Pescara, whom he strongly resembled both 
in his enterprising genius for civil business, and in his 
great knowledge in the art of war. This army, more 
formididble by the (Mscipline of the soldiers, and the 
abilities of the general, than by its numbers, was powers 
fully seconded by Martinuzzi and his faction among the 
Hungarians. As the Turkish bashaws, the sultan him* 
self beii^ at the head of his army on the frontiers of 
Persia, coidd not aibrd the queen such immediate or 
effectual assistance as the ^igency of her affairs required, 
she quiddy lost all hopes of being able to retain any 
longer the authority which she possessed as regent, and 
even b^an to despair of her son's safety. 

Martinu2£i did not sufier this favourable opportunity 
of accomplishing his own designs to pass unimproved, 
and ventured, while she was in this state of dejection, 
to lay before her a proposal. Which at any other time 
she would have rejected with disdun. He represented 
how impossible it was for her to resist Ferdinand's vic- 
torious arms ; that even if the Turks should enable her 
to make head against them> she would be far from 
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changing her condition to the better^ and could not con- 
sider them as deliverers* but as masters* to whose com- 
mands she must submit ; he co^ured her» therefore, as 
she r^arded her own dignity, the safety of her son, or 
the security of Christendom^ rather ta give up Transyl- 
vania to Ferdinand, and to make over to him her son's, 
title to the crown of Hungary, than to allow both to be 
usurped by the inveterate enemy of the Christian faith* 
At the same, time he promised her, in Ferdinand's name, 
a compensation for herself, as well as for her son, suitable, 
to their rank, and proportional to the value of what 
they were to sacrifice. Isabella,, deserted by some of her 
adherents, distrusting others, destitute of friends, and 
surrounded by Ca&taldo's and Maxtinuzzi's troops, sub- 
scribed these hard conditions, though with a reluctant 
hand. Upon this, she surrendered such places of 
strength as were still in her possession^ she gave up all 
,the ensigns of royalty^ particularly a crowix of gold,, 
which, as the Himgarians believed, had descended from 
Heaven, and conferred on him who wore it an un- 
doubted right to the throne. As she could not bear to. 
remain a private person in a country where she had 
once enjoyed sovereign power, she instantly set out with 
her son for Silesia, in order to take possession of thq 
principalities of Oppelen and Ratibor, the investiture of 
which Ferdinand had engaged to grant her son, and 
likewise to bestow one of his daughters uppu hinx in 

marriage. 

Upon the res^nation of the young king, Martinuzzi, 
and after his example the rest of the Transylvanian 
grandees, swwe allegiance to Ferdinand ; who, in order 
to testify his grateful sense of the zeal as well as success 
with which that prelate had served him, affected to. dis- 
tinguish him by every possible mark of favour aod coiVf 



fidance. Md appc^tcd luoi ^oftctnor of ThutTltraiii*^ 
with ahaotl untioiittd Mihmitf; he publicly ordeml 
CastaUb tap pajjr the ^Mateet Mareoce to hia opmiOtt 
and comoaaads ; ha increaaad his revenaaa^ wfaidi weia 
already Tory gtaal, by new appointaaeAta; he ii0BDifi« 
atad hia[i mehhiBliop of Gran, and prevaiM on the pope 
to ndaa him to the dignity of a cardinal. AU thia oMan^ 
tation of geed»«ill^ homvcr, was Toid of sincerity, and 
caktiJated to conceal aantiments the meat perfectly ita 
Mverse. FanHtiaad dreaded Mutiiiuaai's abilities; 
dbtrasted his fideKty ; and fiveaaw, that as his extensive 
authority enabled him to cheek any attempt towarda 
drcoaaacribing or abolishing the cxtensiTe privil^ea 
which the HangMrian nobility possessed, he would stand 
forth on erery occasion, the guardian of the hberties of 
his country, rather tiian act the part of a viceroy de* 
Toled to the will of his sovereign. 

For this reason, he secretly gave it in charge to Cas« 
takb, to watch his motions, to guard against his designs, 
and to thwart his measures. But Martinussi, either 
because he did not pMceive tbift Castaldo was placed as 
a spy on bis actionii^ or becai^ he despised Ferdinand's 
insidious arts, assumed the direction of the, war sgainst 
the Turks with his usual tone of authority, and con« 
ducted it with great magnanimityy and no less success. 
He recovered some filacer of which the infidels had 
taken possession ; he rendered their attempts to reduce 
others abortive; and established Ferdinand's authority 
not only in Transylvania, but in the Bannat of Temesf 
war, and several of the countries adjacent. In carry^ 
ing on these operations, he often difiered in sentiments 
from Castaldo and his officers, and treated the Turkish 
prisoners with a degree not only of humanity, but even 
of generosity, which Castaldo loudly condemned. This 
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was. represented at Vienna as an aitfiil method of court* 
lag the friendship of the infidels, that« by securing their 
protection^ he might shake, off all dependence upon the 
sovereign whom he now acknowledged. Tbou^ Mar- 
tinuzzi^ in justification of his own conduct^ contended' 
that it was impolitic by unnecessary severities to exas-- 
perate an enemy prone to revenge^ Castaldo's accusa* 
tions gained credit with Ferdinand^ prepossessed already 
against Martinuz2i> and jealous of eyery thing that 
could endanger his own authority in Hungary^ in pio^ 
portion'as he knew it.to be precarious and ill-established. 
These suspicions Castaldo confirmed and strengthened, 
by the> intelligence which he transmitted continually ta 
his confidents at Vienna. By misrepresenting what 
was innocent* and. putting the worst construction on 
what seemed dubious ia MaFtinuzzi's conduct ; by im«. 
puting to him designs which he never formed, and 
charging him with actions of which he was not guilty ; 
he at last convinced Ferdinand^ that^ in order to pre- 
serve his Hungarian crown, he must cut off that ambi- 
tious prelate. But Ferdinand, foreseeing that it would 
be dangerous to proceed in the regular course of law 
i^'nst a subject ef such exorbitant power as might 
enable him to set his sovereign* at defiance, determined 
to employ violence, in order to obtain- that satisfaction 
which the laws, were too feeble toafford him. 

He issued his orders accordingly to- Castaldo, who 
willingly undertook that infamous service. Having 
communicated the design to some Italian end Spanish 
oncers whom he could trust, and concerted with them 
the plan of executing it, they entered Martinuzzi's 
apartment, early one moi*ning [[Dec. 18]], under pre-" 
tence of presenting to him some dispatches which were 
to be sent off immediately to Vienna; and while he pe«. 
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msed a paper with attention, one of their number struck 
him with his poignard inthe throat. The blow was not 
mortal. Martinuzzi started up with the intrepidity na^ 
tuxal to him, and grappling the assassin, threw him to 
the gfound. Bui the other conspirators rushing in, ai| 
old man» unarmed, and alone, was unable long to su8« 
tain such* au unequal conflict^ and sunk undes the 
wounds which he received from so many hands. The 
Transylvanians were restrained by dread of the foreign 
tfoops stationed in their country,, from rising in armsj 
m order to take vengeance on .the murderers of a prelate 
who. had long been. the. object of their love as well as 
veneration. They spoke of the deed, however, with 
horror and execration ; and exclaimed against Ferdi« 
sand, whom neither gratitude for recent and important 
services^ ner reverence for a character considered as 
sacied and iaviolalile among Christians, could restrain 
from shedding the blood of a man, whose only crime 
was attachment to his native country. The nobles, de- 
testing, the jealous as well as cruel policy of a court, 
which> upm uncertaiaand improbable surmises, had 
givea up. a person* no less conspicuous for his merit 
than his rank, to be butchened by assassins, either re- 
tired to. their own estates, or if they continued with the 
Austriaa army,, grew cold to the service. The Turks, 
encouraged . by the death of an enemy whose abilities 
they knew and dreaded, prepared to renew hostilities 
early in the spring ; .and instead of the security which 
Ferdinand had ^pected:from the removal of Mertinuzzi, 
it was evident that his territories in. Hungary were 
about to be attacked with greater vigour, and defended 
with, less zeal, than ever *.. 

• Sleid.. 535. Thuan. lib. ix. 309, &c Istuanhaffii Hist. 
Regn. Hungarici, lib. xvi. 189, &c. Mem. de Ribier, iii 87t.. 
Natalis Comitas Historian lib» iv. S4i, &c 
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By this time Maurice^ having almost fimriMd hi» iii« 
trigues and preparations^ was on the point of declaring 
his intentions openly^ and of taking the field against the 
emperor. His first care, after he came to this rcsdution, 
was to disclaim that narrow and bigoted maxim of the 
confederates of Smalkalde^ which had led them to sbm 
all connexion with fordgners. He had observed how 
fatal this had been to their cause ; and^ instructed by 
their error, he was as eager to court the protection of 
Henry II. as they had been solicitous to prevent the 
interpositi<m of Francis I. Happily for him^ he found 
Henry in a disposition to listen to the first overture on 
his part, and in a situation which enabled him to bring 
the whole force of the French monarehy into aetion. 
Henry had long observed the progress €t( the emperor's 
arms with jealousy, and wished to distinguish hims^ 
by entering the lists against the same enemy, whom it 
had been the glory of his father's reign to oppose. He 
had laid hold on the first oppertui»ty Itk his power of 
thwarting the emperor's designs, by tsAdng the duke of 
Parma under his protection; and hostilities were al- 
ready begun, not only in that duchy, bat in Piedinoiit* 
Having terminated the war with England by a peaoc^ 
no less advantageous to himself than honoaraUe fer his 
allies the Scots, the restless and enterprising courage of 
his nobles was impatient to dispilay itself on some theatre 
^f action more conspicuous than the petty operations in 
Parma or Piedmont afibrded them. 

John de Fienne, bishop of Bayonne, whom Henrj 
had sent into Germany, under pretence of hiring troops 
to be employed in Italy, was empowered to conclude a 
treaty in form with Maurice and his associates. - As it 
would have been very indecent in a king of France to 
have undertaken the defence of the protestant church, 
the interests of religion^ how much soever they might 
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he affected by the treaty^ were not once mentioned iit 
any of the articles. Religious concerns they pretended 
to conuoit entirely to the disposition of Divine Provi- 
deoce; the only motives assigned for their present 
confederacy against. Ctiarks^ were to procure the land* 
grave liberty^ and to prevent the subversion of the 
iinci^nt constitution and laws of the German empire. 
In order to accomplish these ends> it was agreed, that 
all the contracting parties should, at the same timci de« 
c^e war against the, empergr ; that neither peace nor 
truce should be n^de but by common consent, nor 
without including each of the confederates ; that, ux 
order to guard against the incQnveniencies of anarchy, or 
of pretensions to joint commandf Maurice should be ac«. 
knowledged as head of the German confederates, with ab* 
solute authority in all military affairs ; that Maurice fmd 
his associates should bring into the fi^ seven thousand 
horse, with a prpportional niunbec of infantry ; that,, 
towards the subsistence of this army, during the three 
first months of the war, HjCnry should contribute two 
hundred and forty thousand crowns, and afterwards 
sixty thousand crowns a month, as long as they con« 
tinned in arms ; that Henry shield attack the emjieror 
on the side of Lorrain with a powerful army ; that if it 
were found requisite to elect a new emperor, such a 
person should be nominated as shall be agreeable to the 
king of France *^ This treaty was concluded on the 
fifth of October, some time before Magdeburg surren-^ 
dered,^ and the preparatory, negotiations were conducted 
with such profound seci:ecy» thaty of all the princes who 
afterwards acceded to it, Maurice communicated what he 
was carrying on to two only, John Albert, the reigning 

• ^ecueil de9 Traite^* torn, ii^ 25$. Thuan. lib. vm 219^ 



duke of Meddenbnrg, and WiUiam of Hesse^ tlie iancU 
grave's Meat son. The league itaelf was no less 
anxiously concealed, and with soch foptanate GMpe, thai 
no rumour concerning it reached the ears <yf the emperor 
or his ministers; nor do they seem to have conceived 
the most distant suspicion of sueh a transaction^ 

At the same time, with a solicitude vd»ch was carefol 
to draw some accession of strength from e?«ry quarter, 
Maurice applied to Edward VI. of Englancl, and re- 
quested a subsidy of four hundred thousand crowns fat 
the support of a cmifederacy formed in defence of the 
pvotestant religion. But the Actions wbich prevailed in 
the English court during the oMnority of that prince, 
and which deprived both the councils and arms.of the 
nation of their wonted vigour, left the English ministers 
neither time nor inclination to attend to foreign affairs, 
and prevented Maurice's obtaining that aid, which tlieir 
zeal for the reformati<m would have prompted them to 
grant him *• 

Maurice, however, having seaired the protection of 
such a powerful monarch as Henry II., proceeded with 
great confidence, but with equal caution, to execute his 
plan. As he ju^^ it necessary to make one efibrtf 
more, in order to obtain the emperor^s consent that the 
landgrave should be set at liberty, he sent a solemn 
mnbassy, in his own name, and in that of the elector of 
&andenburg, to Inspruck [^December]]* After resilm* 
ing, at g^eat length, all the facts and arguments upon 
which they founded their daim, and representing, in 
the strongest terms, the peculiar engagements which 
bound them to be so assiduous in thdr solicitations, 
th^ renewed the request in behalf of the unfiirtunate 

* Burnet's Hist, of the Beform. vol* ii« Append. 37. 
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priflooer, wkich they bad so often prefimred in v§m. 
The electcw pdbttne> the dvike of Wiurtembergy the 
dukes of Mecltobiif^g^ the duke ef Deus-PontB^ the 
nmrqvis ef Braadeiihiirg Beaeith, and the ibarquis of 
Bades^ hf ikm ambaOBadois, eoncimed with them in 
tfeeir ant. Letters were Mfaewiae ddt^eied to the saaM 
effect f ram: die king ef DeaaMrir^ die duke of Baivaiia^ 
and the dakis ef Loaeahtirg; Even die king of the 
SeoMBS joined in this appheadon, being nooved with 
coaspasaioii towards die landgrave in his wvetehed sitae- 
tm, ar iiiflveaced^ perfaapsy by a secret jealois^ oihm 
bpadier*s.pewa f and designs^which^ since his attempt t» 
aker the ordkr of socQession inEdie empire, hehadoeine 
to Tienr wilJi other eyes than fenaerl j, and dseaded tor 
tt jjrcat degree* 

Boft Charles^ conatant to Ins. own systeiu widif rcgasd* 
to tlte:faaBdgi'a]9^ ehtded a demand orgodfay sunh* powev*" 
M ineercemers^ and having dadarsd diat he woakb 
eeannanieale his vesointion ooaoeniaig the matter to^ 
liaiariae b& aoomwB he anivedf at Insprack, where he wa» 
evev^ dajr expected^ he did not deign to descend intor 
an J wovepartioriar expUcadon of hia iMentions' \ Thia 
a|>piicatiunv> though: of no benefit to the landgsaw'ey' was* 
of great advantage to Manneet • it served to justify hi» 
sn&saqueat pBoeeedtngSr <umI to demonstnatr the nec^fr» 
si^ of employing arms in order to extort that equitaUe 
concession^ which his mediadbni or intntaty could not 
ofertain. It was of use,^ toOy to ooniiiniL die emperor ii» 
his security, as bodi the solemnity of the application^ 
and d)e solroitude with whidi so man3r princes were 
duawn in to enforce it^ led him. to oonolnde) that: they 

«Slad.5Sl. Tbusn; fib. ^i 9S0. 
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pieced all their hopes of restoring the landgrave to 
liberty in gaining his consent to dismiss him. 

155^ 3 Maurice employed artifices ^till more refined 
to conceal his machinations^ to amuse the emperor, and 
to gain time. He affected to be more solicitous than 
ever to find out some expedient for removing the diffi« 
cnlties with regatd to the safeKX)nduct for the protestant 
divines appointed to attend the council^ so that they 
might repair thither without any apprehension of danger. 
His ambassadors at Trent had frequent conferences 
concerning this matter with the Imperial ambassadors 
in that cityy and laid open their sentiments to them with 
the appearance of the most unreserved confidence. He 
was willing, at last, to have it believed, that he thought 
all differences with respect to this preliminary article 
were on the point of being adjusted ; and in order to 
give credit to this opinion, he commanded Melancthon, 
together with his brethren, to set out on their journey 
to Trent. At the same time, he held a close corres* 
pondence with the Imperial court at Inspruck,* and re* 
newed on every occasion his professions not only of 
fidelity but of attachment to the emperor. He talked 
continually of his intention' of going to Inspruck in 
person ; he gave orders to hire a house for him in that 
city, and to fit it up with the greatest despatch for his 
reception*. 

But, profoundly skilled as Maurice was in the arts of 
deceit, and impenetrable as he thought the veil to be, 
under which he concealed his designs, there were several 
things in his conduct which alarmed the emperor amidst 
his security, and tempted him frequently to suspect that 



* AmoMi vita Maurit. ap. Menken, ii. 1229. 
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he was meditating sometliing extraordihaiy. As these 
suspicions took their lise from circumstances inconsider- 
able in themselves, or ijf en ambiguous as well as uncer« 
tain nature, th^ were more than counterbalanced by 
Maurice's address ; ' and the emperor would not, lightly, 
give up his confidence in a man whom he had occe 
trusted uid loaded with favours, (^e particular alone 
seemed to be of such consequ^icc^ that he thought it 
necessary, to donand an explanation with regard to it* 
The troops which George of Meddenburg had taken 
into pay after the capitulation of Magdeburg, having 
filced their quarters in Thuringia^ lived at discretion ok 
the lands of > the rich ecdesiasdcs in their neighbourhood. 
Their licence and rapadousness were intolerable* Such 
as felt or dreaded their exactions, ^complained loudly to 
the emperor, and .represented them as a body of men 
kept in readiness ibr some desperate enterprise. But 
Maurice> partly by extenuating the enormities of which 
they had be^n guilty, partly by representing the impos- 
sibility of disbanding these troops, or of keeping them 
to regular discipline^ unless the arrears still due to them 
by the eqaperor were paid, either removed the appre- 
hensions which this had occasioned, or, as Charles was 
not in a condition to satisfy the demands of these sol** 
diers, obliged him to be silent with regard to the 
matter *• 

The time of action was ndw approaching. Maurice 
had privately despatched Albert of Brandenburg to 
Paris, in order to confirm his league with Henry, and to 
hasten the march of the French army. He had taken 
measures to bring his own subjects together on the first 
summons ; he had provided for the security of Saxony, 

*Sleid. 549. Thuan. 339. ^. 
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trtdlfer ktishovldrfib abienl wiilt^ the aravf ; mid^lnr heM 
ihe traopnimTJiimiigni^. oniwhicitilie^ohittfydflpiivMli' 
ready tcradmrno^ oni a* moment^siwaningj' illlnfatMilv 
CDOlplicatiKB operations, wen canriad^ on widroiM? beivii^ 
diiMX»yecedrb3F tlie eonit ail iiisfinick^ andtthepaoipiiidft 
remained tlibiBiin peHeot tvanquillkyV' bnied ^itelynis 
oeimteraokiit^ di®m^gi]eB»o^the>pM!^%(kgatib^«t TMiit^ 
and ini settling^ tite con ditk ma^^on iihic(i'tlw pMmOBM 
divines shpald be adnafttodt^inta tfae^cevndl^ sffU ik»9 
hadsnotbeersny'tiiRMfliction'aS greateP m o mewt ) ih agii^ 

Tbkr cniduiour- seciirii!^ inn a prine^v '^^ %^ ^ 
sagaclitf:' im oiaBefvitigf the* ooniuct of all: aioimd: hfuii 
was commonly ied'tD an.egR»ar.of di^t^isi; xnayeedm 
unacoQMAtlaMe^ aach hav: bttir. imputed) tcr^ infkrtuaiiofH 
But besidlsi tlse^ esqoisitcr a^Mresa^ wilif whidi MiiarkM 
concealedifaiaiintettiiom^ trnf^mcta^imies^ contnbftted 
to tbe deltuiom The gem hud retuYiied' iipdi> ObiAPiea 
soon after his^ arrtira^ at/ InsptiMik^ w>fth an mcneaae-of 
violtoce^ ; , and hi9 constitutiottt- beirifig brtAsien • by siieil 
frequent attadei^ Im was seldmnableto •exert his naliiml 
vigour of mtndy ot to oonsKider afi^hls^ with! liSs ustud vi-» 
gi1anceand'P«ietration ; and'Ghranvelk»^ btsffaopof ArrMy 
hTs* prime mtnist^, though oiM cff the* most subtild 
statesmen of* that^ or pisrhapS' of any age, was on this 
occasion the dupe of his own craft. He entertaihed 
such an high opinii^n of his ^ own ab^^es^ and held* the 
political talentfr of the Germaiis in such cototempt, that 
he despised all the intimations given him concerning 
Maurice'i^ secret machinations, or the ddngeroas deigns 
which be was carrying on. When tbe dute of Alva^ 
whose dark suspicious mind harboured many doubts 
concerning the elector's sincerity, proposed calling him 
immediately to -ttwrt to answer for his conduct. Gran- 



vel1e#qplied with rgreat sciDKn, Thatthese appcebensumt 
were ^noundless^ and 4hat4i>€lninken Gesmaii head -was 
too )^no6fi to form any scheme which Jie gouU nitl «asi^ 
penetrate md baffle. Nor did he aasimie this .pereaa^ 
taiy ^one 'mer«ely €tom confidence ia his .ovrn 4i80crm- 
nenti .he had biibad twio ^f Mausicels fmimsteFS, and 
reemved <fcain ihem i&e^uent «Dd aaunute dJifopmatiam 
conceming.al] iheif rmaater^^ mdtioQA. But tfaroaghTtbia 
very chtamel, rb^ whiohiiejeKpected to^gak ^uietfas to^U 
Maurice^ roimads, aad even to ibis thooghtoy auch 
intelljgenee was tconii^ed to him fas completed his 
deception. J^ucice .-fortunately discovered the oon«- 
gpondeiKse of the'twotraifx>rs with^Granvi^ne^ butrinstead 
€^ jpnakhi^g them ibr thw orime^ he dexter dusl;^ availed 
btmsdlf ef thi^r frauds and turned his own arts against 
the bishop. He affected to treat these ministers with 
greater ceafidenoe than ever ; he admitted them to his 
ooBsaltatiocuB ; he leemed to lay open his heart tothemj 
and ^alangcare all ike wh»le to 'let them he ao()iuiiiited 
wdth nothing but what was his -inteFeat shoidd he 'kAOWQ» 
•they ^xvuismitted to Inapriick euch accounts as possessed 
Gramrelle wMi a &»n Ibehef of his «iDcerity as well as 
^Qod intentiOAS *. The «mperor himseli^ in the li^Dess 
of security^ was so little moved by amemoviaiy in «aiiie 
«f the eedkesiaalical «lecton8^ admmtshiwg him lo he -oa 
his guard gainst Maurice^ that he made light of this 
tfltettigeiice; and Ibis answer :to (thorn abounds with de- 
clarations of his entire and «Qii£dcnt reliaoioe ^on 4he 
fidriity m weU as attaohoient «Ef ihat prince t. 

At last Maurice's preparations were completed^ and 
he had the satisfaction to fmd that his intrigues and 
designa were atiU unknown. Bat, theugih mow ready to 

• Melvil*8 Memoirs, foL edit* ^ 18. -f Sleid. sas. 
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take the field, he did not lay aside the arts which he had 
nitherto employed ; and by one piece of craft more, he 
deceived his enemies a few days longer. He gave out, 
that he was about to begin that journey to Inspruck of 
which he had so often talked, and he took one of the 
ministers whom Granvelle had bribed, to^ attend him 
tHither. After travelling post a few stages, he pretended 
to be indisposed by the fatigue of the journey, and 
despatching the suspected minister to make his apology 
to the emperor for this delay, and to assure him that he 
would be at Inspruck within a few days ; he mounted 
on horseback, as soon as this spy on his actions was 
gone, rode full speed towards Thuringia, joined his 
army, which amounted to twenty thousand foot andfive 
thousand horse, and put it immediately in motion 
CMarchls;]*. 

At the same time he published a manifesto, contain- 
ing his reasons for taking arms. These were three in 
number : that he might secure the protestant religioD> 
which was threatened with immediate destruction ; that 
he might maintain the constitution and laws of the em- 
pire, and save Germany from being subjected to the 
dominion of an absolute monarch ; that he might deliver 
the landgrave of Hesse from the miseries of a long and 
unjust imprisonment* By the first, he rouzed all the 
favourers of the reformation, a party formidable by their 
zeal as well as numbers, and rendered desperate by 
oppression. By the second, he interested all the friends 

of liberty, catholics no less than protestants, and made 

• 

* Melv. Mem. p. 13. These circumstances ooncemjng the 
Saxon ministers whom Granvelle had bribed, are not men- 
tioned by the German historians ;> but as Sir James Melvil 
received his information from the elector y Palatine, and as 
they are perfectly agreeable to the rest of Maurice's conduct,, 
they may be considered as authentic. 



itikeir yili a tcat to anite iwA faioi in «narting4iei%ht8 
<pd yrivHcgM ■owmitoii to badi, ThethMtbeMts^Ao 
^^y wbidb lie meqamd bjrlm ani to fulfil iw ^ii^Big^ 
fiMttts t0 the wbappsr f wi a i M r ^ was teoone a canse of 
fj^nmpfi comgem, not mBf from the ^omfumion vUch 
lite landgmM^o oiifferiogs «naitoi, tet from iatigiiation 
^ liie injiislMe ood ligpur 0f the cnpanor's proDecdin^s 
Mgmmt tims Tofolher with Maariec's Bua:a£e»to, osip* 
frtfaer afipeiweil in die name of AJhort aaaniais of fimn<- 
4eidMii;g CWailMcb^ ivbo bad ^oiaad bint wkh a botly of 
aidronturrrs vkon lie Ind dtnwm togedier* Tbe fame 
grieyaiiceB whieh Mauriee bad pointed (ont are mentioDed 
in it» but witfa an eaeeas af Tirutenoe «id aniaQoaity 
miHttbla to the cbaraeter of tba prmee in wbose name k 
was pubHshed. 

Tbe king of France added to tbeae a oMnifiBato in bis 
own nasie ; in wbicb^ after taking notice of tbe aneient 
fiance between tbe French and German nations^ both 
descended from the same ancestors ; and after mention^ 
ing tbe appiiGations wbicb^ in eonseqaence of this, some 
of tbe roost innatrious amofig tbe German princes bad 
wade to bim (or Mb protection, be declared, that be 
now took arms to r&*estabiiah the ancient conetitntion 
oi tbe empine, to deHver some ai its princes froni capti* 
yity, and to secure tbe priviieges and independence of 
9AI the members of the Germanic body, in this auini* 
feato, Henry assumed the extraordinary title of Protect 
tor of the Liberties of Gemumy and of its captiw 
Princes; and there was engraved on it a cap, the 
ancient symbal of freedom, placed between two daggers, 
in order to intimate^ to the Germans, that this blessing 
was to be acquired and secured by force of arms "*• 

• Skid. 549. Thusn. Ub* x. 339. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 371. 
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Maurice had now to act a part entirely new ; but his 
flexible genius was capable of accommodating itself to 
•very situation. The moment he took arms, he was 
as bold and enterprising in the fields as he had been 
cautious and crafty in the cabinet. He advanced by 
rapid marches towards the Upper Germany. All the 
towns in his way opened their gates to him. He rein«> 
stated the magistrates whom the emperor had deposed^ 
and gave possession of the churches to the protestant 
ministers whom he had ejected. He directed his march 
to Augsburg^ and as the Imperial garrison, which was 
too inconsiderable to think of defending it, retired ims- 
^mediately, betook possession of that great dity [T April l^ 
and made the same dianges there as in the towns through 
which he had passed *, 

No words can express the emperor's astonishment and 
consternation at events so unexpected. He saw a great 
number of the German princes m arms against him> and 
the rest either ready to join them^ or wishing success 
to their enterprise. He beheld a powerful monarch 
united with them in elose league^ seconding their ope- 
rations in person at the head of a formidable army, while 
he, through negligence and credulity, which exposed 
him no less to scorn than to danger, had neither made> 
nor was in condition to make, any effectual provision, 
either for crushing his rebellious subjects, or resisting 
the invasion of the foreign enemy. Part of his Spanish 
troops had been ordered into Hungary against the Turks; 
the rest had marched back to Italy upon occasion of the 
war in the duchy of Parma.. The bands of veteran. 
Germans h&d been dismissed, because he was not able 
to pay them ; or had entered into Maurice's service 

* Sleid. 6S5. Xhuan. 342. 
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after the siege of Magdeburg ; and he remained at In<- 
spmck with a body of soldiers hardly strong enough to 
guard his own person. His treasury was as much ex« 
liausted, as his army was reduced^ He had received 
no remittances for some- time from the new world. He 
had forfeited all credit with the merchants of Genoa 
and Venice,^ who revised to lend him money^ thoug>h 
tempted by the offer of exorbitant interest. Thus 
Charles^ though undoubtedly the most considerable 
potentate in Chrislendom^ and capable of exerting the 
greatest strength, his. power, notwithstanding the vio- 
lent attaek made upon it, being still unimpaii^,. found 
himself in a situation which rendered him unable to 
soake such a sudden and vigorous effort as the juncture 
jrequired^ and was necessary to have saved him from 
the present danger. 

In this situation^ the emperor placed all his hopes oi> 
negotiating ; the only resource of such as are conscious 
ef their own weakness. But thinking it inconsistent 
"with his dignity to make the first advances tO' subjects 
who were in arms against htm^ he avoided that inde^ 
corum.by employing the mediation of his brother Fer-* 
dinand. Maurice^ confiding in his. own • talents to 
conduct any negotiation in such a manner as to derive 
Advantage from it^ and hoping that>. by the appearance 
'of facility in hearkening to the first overture of accom- 
modation^ he might amuse. the emperor^ and tempt 
him to slacken the activity with, which he was now: 
preparing to defend himself readily agreed to an inter- 
view with Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in Austria ; 
and hairing left his army to proceed on its march under 
the command of the duke of Mecklenburg, he repaired 
thither. 



MMOVsUle the kiqg of Frame punctiiftDjr fulSMedlib 
cn^sfMnents to his dlies. He took ihe 6M itstthf, 
wjiik a smoMroMe «nd weU-^ppointfid ermyy *iid tomA<^ 
k^ djfectiy into LoniHBj Tovl end Verdjin opened 
their getes «t faie of^praecii. His feroes efipeeved mat 
Mere M.eUi^ imd that city, by a freudideDt eHtnubagpeet 
ef ihe cpnitahie Blontiiiojr8»cjr« vho hioriog obtneeed 
pennissiQii to pasa ftbroi^ it with a small .guani, ia* 
tgriMihiced as many troops as vej» sufficient to ov«rpo«ier 
IJbe garris«n> was likewise seiaed without bbodshed* 
Henry oiade his entry into all these towns with gneei 
pemp ; be obliged the inhabitants to swear aHepaince 
to bioij and annexed those important con<|iiests to the 
French menanehy. He left a strong garrison in Msts. 
Frooi fthenos he Advanced towands Alsace, in order to 
attempt new conquests, to which the euooess diat had 
hitherto attoided his anns invited him *. 

The conference at linia did not pnodoce any aoooea* 
medaitioQ. Maurice, when he ooneenled to k seems to 
have bad aoduiig in view but to amuse the empecer ; 
for be made such deoiands, iioth in behalf of his eon* 
Haderaiea and thenr ally the Fmndb fciag» as be kmem 
would not be accepted by a princ^ too haugb^ to 
saibmit, at once, to oenditions dielated by an eaemy« 
But, however firmly Mauriee adhened dwring the n^o» 
ttation to the tntefvsta of his associates, or how steacKljr 
soever he kept in view the ebfeets which had indtioecl 
Inm to take arms, he often pro6ased a strong inelina* 
tien to termineilie the diieranosa with the omperor in 
an amioable manner. Encuitraged by this appearance 
of a pacific dispoaitieii, Ferdinand proposed a second 
iatervtew at Passau on the twenty-sixth of May, and 
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that a trace sboald caminence on that diiy, afid contmue 
to the tenth of June, in order to ghre them leisure for 
adjusting all the points in dispute* 

Upon this^ Maurice rejoined his armj on the ninth 
of May, which had now advanced to Oundelfingen* 
He' put his troqis in motion next morning ; and as 
siitteen days yet remained for action before the com- 
mepcemeat of the truce^ he resolved, during that 
period, to venture upon an enterprise, the success of 
which would be so decisive, as to render the negotia- 
tions at Passau extremely short, and entitle him to 
treat upon hiis own terms. He foresaw that the prospect 
of a cessation of arms, which was. to take place so soon, 
together with the. opinion of his earnestness to je-es* 
tablisb peace, with which he had artlidly amused Fer* 
dinaud, could hardly fail of inspiring the emperor with 
such &lse hopes, that he would naturally become remiss, 
and relapse into some degree of that security which had 
aiready been so fatal to bim. Relying on this conjecture, 
he marched directly at the head of bis army towards 
Inspruckj and advanced with the most rapid motion 
that could, be given ta so great a body of troops. On 
the eighteenth, he arrived at Fiessen, a post of great 
consequence, at the entrance into the Tyrolese.. There 
he found a body of eight hundred men, whom the em« 
peror had assembled, strongly intrenched, in order to 
oppose his progress. He attacked them instantly with 
such violence and impetuosity, that they abandoned 
their lines precipitately, and, falling back on a second 
body posted near Ruten, communicated the panic terror 
with which they themselves had been seized, to those 
troops; so that they likewise took to flight, aft^r ^ 
feeble resistance^ 



^ TKfifSneN OF TMB a.^ 

£te*od mth ihm mtocsa, mkkh exeseaed fhis wiost 
«»B««i»© liopoK, MiwnoerpwBsediforwwrd to Bfaveubci^ 
a castle situated on ali^ ami «toep precipice, wluoli 

flw«ianiiedthetmlytpaB8rtfaroBgk<toTOou«toinB. As 
Miis fQrt bad l)e»ii wmOered te «ie pnikcDlaatsat tlie 
hegiiiaii^>of the Smalkaidic war, beeimse tiie gwiML 
Wftf tfe^P .ioo woak to (kdbnd k, rtte emperor, semiUe 
ofitsiaftpoitaaEe, had taken. cnne, at tfan jmeliire, «» 
OiHJw i^o Atia hody rftooops «afficient to maiolMii it 
f«a«wt rthegraatertt army. Mm a ske^^rd, in pi»«u. 
«g««oat wirich ittd sirsyed fbm iiis «odk, hmiig 
<iw«wad .an mkmmm |»th4»y ^kh it was ftossiUe 
to «sce»d ^io the i^p of ike ml^- camt with «his season- 
Me p«ce of itthBlKgeHoe to Mauniee. A small kand dt 
^en soldiers, under the oacnmand df Oeorge df 
**fcW«i*iii»i waa instantly ordered to Mow this 
tfttide. They met out oii the evvning, and ^lamkering up 
tte n«ad teadc with Jn&BtoiMiigw>as well as danger, 
A^ )neaQhad tthe jsnmmit unpemetved ; and at an iioor 
M*ich iiad iieen .aipeed^on, when Ifeiurice began tiie 
oasaidt on idiennetside of Oie caaHe, «bey appeared ^tt 
ike other, ivady to acale the walls, wliidi wei«e feebk in 
^M piaee, becanse k had been kkherto deemed inac- 
awable. Tfce nanwon, strtttk with teiror at the sight 
«f nn enemy on a qusrlcr wfeere they had tliou^t 
iheBoaehnes pesfixtiy secure, immediately threw dowv 
dkekwrns. Manrice, almost withoHt bloodsbed, and, 
wbioh was of gpealer consaqpnenee to him, without loss 
of time, (took fxnsessian of a place, tbe reduction -of 
wkHch might liavejiecarded faifniong, and haTe required 
Ae utmost teftnts of his vMeur md ^m • 

• AmoWi vite Maurit* 12S. 
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MfaNiiicd Ira^noir okilystwo^dv^ nuntii ftoth msptit^, 
uAir withoutt iom^ ar riiomcvt . he ordered' bitf inilintry td 
advance- tiiitbet, haviti|^left hie csvairj^ whiili whb on^ 
sctfvioeeble ill thatrnxmntnnons) countkT; trt^Fiesaneti^ to 
guard the mouth of the pass. He pnsrpmPMtitOddvwiee: 
witb 8«icb fapiditi^as'toanftioifvte^aiiy'aMiumrorthe 
lot* of fibrenbil^^ and ttf sorpivae. tind' empetv^^ txfi* 
ggAer with hi» aitbetdmst^i^ in' an open tomw^ iiimplailAe' 
of:<ie/ence< But' just av hie tNK)ps bqpDr to move, ai 
baltidioatof* mereenaiiicft imitifeiiedr dedarifi^ttiat^thqr* 
itrnddjiolradr oniiftties^hidTei^vM'tlie g!«tttity» whidi» 
aMxirdin^ to ihe.oaetora of^timr ngtf; they diiinied' aH'the* 
recompense doef teilimn> far httving ^en a plate hf' 
anaulU It' vna- withi great iiikoiVjf, atf weH'a^ dknger^ 
andr not. ipjthdut' sene conttdenihle Idas' of time^ that 
Mumee ({aieted tfaisiinauirectaon^ imd'pr«vtttled^on>tii»' 
sddieni. to feUowi him* to* a . ploee whm h^ pvdmisedl 
tfatan snob ^ch^boetyI «r would be'an ample reirard'fbr 
all.tiieir.serTioesl 

To the delays oecaBidnedby'this'unfoveBefen ai$cidl»tit, 
tiir emperor owed his^ saftty; Hk was infontied'of the' 
approaching danger late in the evening, atfd knowing 
tfatat? no^ng; c6idd savie. him' but a speedy flight; he 
inaEUmily left Inspnick,> widRmt regarding the darkneer 
of the ni^ti orthe. violetieecof'tHe rain which happened' 
to fall ar that trme; and( nofewitbatanding the debility 
occaeioned by thc( govt^ w4iieii< midered him unaUe to 
bear any B»tieii> but that of' ai> litter, h» tmvc^Ied'by 
tiie li^t of torcheav taking his* way over tke Alpil; by 
nmda alm6st::impBS8i^la ttis'coitr«iers tisfd'att^daiftai 
ff^kirwed him with equal predpltatioii, some of them oh 
such faorsee as they could haetily prck»m many of 
thefm on foot, and all in^ the utmost' cofifusion. In* 
this miserable i^ght, very unlike tbepMOp^with whfcli 



Charles bed appeared duriag the five preceding years 
as ' the coiiqtt^or of Gerhnny, he arrived at length 
with his d^ected train at Villach' in Carinthiay and 
scarcely thought himself secare evefi in that remote 
inaccessible comer* 

Maurice entered Inspmdc a few hours after the em^ 
perpr and his attendants had left it; and enraged that 
the' prey should escape out of his hands when he was 
just ready to seize it» he pursued them some miles ; 
but finding it impossiblef to overtake persons^ to whom 
their fear gave s^ed» he retun^ to the town, and 
abandoned all th^ ' emperor's baggage, together ' with 
that of his ministers, to be plundered by the soldiersi 
while he preserved untouched every thing belonging to 
the king of the Romans, either because he had formed 
some friendly <x>nnexion with that; prince, or because 
be wished to have it believed that such a connexion 
subsisted between them. As there now remained only 
three days to the commencement of the truce (with such 
nicety had Maurice calculated his operations), he set 
out lor Passau, that he might meet Ferdinand on the 
day appointed. 

Before* Charles left Inspruck, he withdrew the guards 
placed on the degraded elector of Saxony, whom, dur-^ 
ing five years, he had carried about with him as a 
prisoner, and set him entirely at liberty, either with 
an intention to embarrass Maurice by letting loose a 
rival, who might dispute his title to his dominions and 
dignity, or from a sense of the indecency of detaining 
him a prisoner, while he himself run the risk of being 
deprived of his own liberty. But that prince, seeing 
no other way of escaping than that which the emperor 
took, and abhorring the thoughts of falling into the 
hands of a kinsman^ whom he justly considered as the 



anther of ail Infi.fmSoMmmh ^kasa rallitffa aibfuntiiiy 
Charles is hia fii^, and la aalpiaat the Ibal daai^ al 
hia £ftta frofiir tha ttaafty. whkh wluhiiQ«r.a}qvaiBliuigri 

Thesa ware itoV tha aaljr aActa vhich Mawic^a 
fl|p«rationa {woduais^ It was n» 8oa*ar knovai at l£maA 
that he had Ok^ anas, thaas a gmaral aamtehiatiai 
aetfl^ tha- &tWa of the eouneii Tlla Geiiiia» pn^Mem 
inmedmndy i^Hilvsad bome^ that iIm^ naght piwidci 
tor the aafiK^ a£ tkmt m^^tMive tlBivilaiiafi Ilia rai^ 
waie eUnaimlly n»]iatffiat Urbagana.; and Iha ItgtHy 
Wh» hail^ UtlmtO dUai^poiMiad all tbi endaavaamiaf IhM 
teparial aiiiMisaadaasi ia iN'oatira as audiaAda m th» 
cottoail for tha pMeoiAnt iiy^Bm, hiadbold ^ftpith joy an 
flmcb a pkaisiUe^ preifefat for digmiaatng an tLiiamhIy, 
wkidt he had iaiaid H ao diflibiilft to gpVem. In ft 
ooogreg^iiiifm hdddri th^ twaa<>'-ei|^ of Aprils a daeiaa 
waa iaaacfd pnaN)gvi6g thd eoH«eil duiing two yaaaa, 
and afpaiDtiQg.il t» mmt ai tha^ expiratiow o€ that tiiaa^i 
if peafee m^w ibmk ra-aatabiishad io Eiiropa *• Thk 
ptogo^i$Si0n, hawi^evrcoatibaad ad less thian tODyaikn; 
and the ptOitfaadiiig^ of Ihe tiauntU,. wheo ve^aaaeadiM 
i» tba jaaa oaa thoaaatd fiae hitadfled (Had ainiykwta^ 
fall not within the period prescrLbed tio thia hiatary. 

Tha-CQttvoqi^ioii^ef fthia asMmhly had htmt pa»idn« 
fttely dfsir^d I^ all ibci sfcataa aad pnaces in Christanr 
dom^ whor ffow^ the wisdom m well as piaty of pr^alaa 
rapvesantia^ the whole hody 6i the faithlui'^ axpactad 
s<aa|e ebaritaUa and eficaeicl«0 .eodaaVouils lowaada 
oampaaiag the dis8afie$99$ whieb liafaapptl^ had ansan 
in the ebtUFcV Suf the savaMd popea hy whoae 
ambority it waai called, had otbar allots in wm, 
Tb^ aJMPled ail ibmif powe# ov policy to iiitain these ; 

•F.Faul,3«3» 
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mid^|iy>tiie aiitHlies as mil as ^<&^ df the legate«r, by 
tfaeighbiiahce of tnany-of the prelatte^ and by the servility- 
of the indigent 'Italian bishops, ac^afved such influence 
m tiie caunciU diatthey dictated all its decrees, and 
fi»med them not with an intention to restore unit^ an<i 
ooncord to . the church, but to establish thdr own do« 
aniniony. or to confirm those tenets, upon wbkh they 
imag^ied.thftt dominion to be founded* Doctrines^ 
which hid hithetto^ been admitted upon the credit of 
tradition alone, and. receiVed with some latitade of m* 
t«rprctaticHi, were defined wilAi a scrupulous nicetyy and 
confirmed by the sanction of authori^. Rites, which 
had formerly been observed' only in deference to custom 
supposed to be ^dent, were established by the decrees 
of the church,: and declared to be ess^tial parts of its 
wcHTship. The breach, iiuttead 4)f beings' closed, was- 
widened, and made irreparable. . In place of any at*' 
tempt to reconcile the contending pitrties, a line was 
drawn with such studied accuracy, as ascertained and 
marked out the distinction between them. This still, 
serves .to keep them at a* distance; and, without some 
signal interpositimi of Divine Providence, must render 
the sq)aration perpetual. 

- Our knowledge of the proceedings of this assembly is 
derived from three difl^ent authors. Father Paul of 
Venice wrote his history of the council of Trmt, while 
the memory of what had passed there was recent, and 
some who had been members of it were still alive. He 
has exposed the intrigues and artifices by which it was 
conducted with a freedom and' severity which have 
given a deep wound to the credit of the coundl. He 
has described its deliberations, and explained its decrees, 
with such perspicuity and depth of thought, with such 
l^arious erudition and sndi force of reason, as have justly 



entitlctf his woHt to be placed amon^'tfae ffiost admired 
historical composilionK. ' Aboai half a century thers^ 
Biter, the Jesuit MkVveini published bis history <^ ikm 
counci]^ in oppissiticto to ^at of Father Paul, and bf 
employing all the' foitee of' bn acute and rtfinibg genitts 
to invalidate tlie credit/ or to confute. the reasonihgs of 
his antagomtti he kboursttd prove; by;iEirtful apologies 
ior the pr6eeediiig8»of the council^ and'subtile interpre* 
tations ofits decreesi tfaftt ii^lifcerated with'impartiality^ 
ftnd decided with jdd^ent as ireU. as candour. Vargas, 
ft- Spanish doctor of lawsf- who was appointed to attend 
the Imperial ambassadors at Trent, sent the bishop of 
Arras a r^ular* account of the transactions there, ez« 
pifliniiig tdl the -arte which the le^te employed te 
influence or overawe the council. His letters have been 
published, in which he inveighs against the papal court 
^th that asperity of censure^ which was natural to a 
man whose situation enabled him to observe its intrigim 
thoroughly, ^nd who was obliged to exert all his atten« 
tion and talents in order to diskppoiht them. But 
nrhichsciever' of these authors an- intelligtnt person takes 
icsr his guides in forming a. judgmeht concerning the 
"^irit of the council, he must discover so much ambition 
as wc^ as artifice among some of the i6embers, so much 
igDonmce and corruptiim among others ; he must obsnvcf 
such a large infusion of human policy and passions, ming* 
led' with sudi. a scanty portion of that simplicity' of l^rt, 
sanctity of manpers, and love .of' truth j»;whidi akme 
qualify menito determine what. doctnn^ are 'worthy of 
God,' and what' worship is acceptable to him; that he 
will find tt no easy : matter to believe^ that any extraor- 
dinary influmioe of the Holy Ghost hovered oyer this 
a6sembl|F, and <ybctated its decrees. . >:r ; '>' 



.,WkS» M«lHri«^: w4v«jmplo^ m mg^iiag Willi ^ 
Ui^lrf theB^mwi^iAt Imta^ or t^ jwafcing war on tb» 
inlparor in the Tyl»l; •^. ^t^mph king iwd advane^d 
%fo Alfiate as fiff air SHra^biirg ; aiacl hmi^ demanded 
hmre of thellMiddbe to imirch through tlie cit;« li^ l3«^ 
Ihaft^rfoy ]fipeati0gifa0«aiiie fraud ivbieb li»rhad practised 
afcliietc^ temight reader hiisself eftaeter of Wiriaef^ 
aadiky^(tha(<nieantorsecure« pa$iU^ orerib»Sbin0ia^ 
t^> Imwt ef^Gcrinbnff . Btititfaefilraabiii^rs, ittetrxMsfed 
#Bd|Mtt ottftiteirjgwill by iJieeradbHiy awl crtirf^ 
ef <4b«c iningfalMMiini, ehm th&t /gates ; and hiwiing iisp 
iomMed A ^ardeea of ^^ile tliowetad «^erB; jrepeiieA 
their feflifieatioiis^'jnissed the henaee iBt> their selMHrfeif 
eoddetemiflDed^i^Q'deftnd ttemsehes to ike u^tiMb 
A^.the eame ttmey ibey flent a d^putotran e£ibeir<mMi 
seapectabk atieeas to tlie dicing, in: dnler to divest \am 
fitNsa leaking any hceti)e atdempt iifieh 'them. T4ie 
eiefs|(ini< of Treves *and Celogoe, dtt dnke ef Ctevee, rend 
ether prlhdss m the neighhoorhoed^ kiimposed in^heir 
behalf; heseeching JEianry that he vodd not finget eo 
seem rthe title irhkh ^he bad ' generDoeLy assiioied ; andj 
iftftead of heing the deliverer of Crermany^ became itt 
QppressQO-. The Swiss Cantons seeoMded tthem Hfdtir 
seal, solicitMig Heniy to spare ta^ci^ witteh iiad \&mg 
heen <iQnneeted with their conmra&ky an friendship md 
aUjeiiGe. 

rBowerfyiia8:id» mited ineeroes9ion.«as,iit'woiihlttat 
harvf^ pibviiried OD'iHenry /«6 fiieegoe:piiBe of se^naeah 
Veltte, lif. he had-teen in «. condition uehaee aeielad '% 
Bilt; in that age; iehe* method ^ snbsieliiig namielmit 
arn^ieejatiA liMtaiice from the- i&isniQers 4if eheir on 
eoiietryii^^inf)effiwtt^ enderetood, mnd neidjer the 
revenues of princes, aoritheir ehpiwiaMre in the ait ef 
war> were eqiialito the great and complicated effi>rts 



which sudi an undertaldng reqaired. 'The French^ 
lii<iu^ net far removed from their own ' fronlSer, be^aii 
^readj to suffer from scarcity of provisions, and had no 
sufficient magazines collected' to support them during a 
fliege which must necessarily have been of great length *•' 
At the same time/ the queen of Hungary, governess of 
^e Low Cpontries^ had assembled a considerable body 
of troopSy which, iinder the command of Martin de 
Bossem, laid waste Champagne, and threatened the 
Adjacent provinces of France. These concurring cir- 
camstances obliged the king, though with reluctance, to 
abandon the enterprise. But being \^ilUng to acquire 
some merit with his allies, by this retreat' whidh he could 
not avoid, he pretended to the Swiss that he had taken 
the resolution merely in complhance with their request t ; 
$atd then, after giving orders that a!1 the horses in hid 
army should be led to 'drink in the Rhine, as a proof of 
his having pushed his conquest' so fat, he marched back 
towards Champagne. 

While the French king and the main army of the 
confederates were thus employed, Albert of Brandenburg 
was entrusted' with the command of a separate body of 
^ht thousand men, consisting chiefly of mercenaries 
who had resorted to his standard, rather from the hope 
of plunder, than the expectation of regular pay. That 
|Hince, seeing himself at the head of such a number 
of desperate adventurers, ready to follow wherever he 
riiould lead them, soon began to disdain a state of sub- 
<M^ination, and to form such CTctravagant schemes of 
aggrandising Mtoself, as seldoin occur, even to ambitious 
minds, unless when civil war or violent factions rouse 

« 
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tbem,.^ bold«xertipn8i, by alluring ifaem withiounediale 
bopes of su^jf«. , Full of these ^sking thoughts^ J^ 
bert made war in a manner very different from the other 
confedejfates. He endeavoured to spread the terror of 
hk^nns by the ra{adi^ of bis motions, as well as the 
cxteDt and rigour of bisdevastatioos ; he .exacted;. dod" 
tributions wherever he oame» in order to amass sueh a 
sum (^ money as would put it in his pover to jseep hii 
army together : 1^ labopred to get poesesaion j^f Nup^ 
reinherg, Ulm* or some other of the fFeedtaesin Uppar 
Germany* in which, as a capital, be might fix the aeal 
of his power. But, finding these cities on their gmHt 
and in a condition to. resist his attacks, he turned all bis 
r^ against the popish ecclesiastics, whose territories the 
plundered with such wapton and merdiess barbaiity, m 
gave them a very unfavourable inipresston-of the i|)Wt 
of that reformation in religion, with aeal 6rrwbioh«he 
pretended to be animated. The bishops of BaBkbia*|^ 
and Wurtzburgh, by their situation, lay particniav^ ex* 
posed to his ravages ; he obliged the former to transfer 
to him, in property, almost one half of his «aiteii8ive 
diocese; and compelled the latter to advance agmat 
sum of money in er^er to save his tenitories from rain 
and desolation. During all. those wild sidliee, Albert 
paid no regard either to Maurice's orders, whose com- 
mands as .generalbsimo of the league he had angaged fto^ 
obey, or to the remgnstances of the other conftderales.; 
and manifestly discovered, that he attended oaJ^ to 'his 
own private emolument, without any solicitude abaHt 
the common cause, or the general obyeeta mbkk had 
induced them to take arms \ 

•SUad»661. Tfaiiaii.S57. 
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Maurkeiumng. ordered his army to, march 'baek-kifeo 
BftvanB, and Inving pidilisbed a froelasurtioD enfoiBing 
the Lutheran ^&Pgy and inttnieton of youth to TCsnme 
tlie exercise of their ftiactions in all the cities^ acbools, 
and universities from wlikfa they had t)een ejected, tnet 
Fecdinand at Passau on 4;he twenty-sixth day of May. 
As matiers tof the ^greatest consequence to <^e futufe 
jpeaeO'end isdep^lenoe 'Of the empire wepe to be settled 
m this congres8« tbe e3f«s of <al] Germany were fixed 
wpon it Besides Ferdinand and the Imperial ambas« 
aadors^ the dufce o£ <Bairariay the bishops of Saltabui^ 
and Aich stack, the mantsters of all theelectors, togel^ier 
inth 'dfipaties from >mo&t *ef the •eonaiderahle f>ri«ces and 
free -cities, resorted to Passim. Mauiire, in the name of 
Itts asaodales, and the king of tlie Romans as the em* 
peior's rqniesentatixre, opened the negotiation. The 
priiices who were present, together with the deputies of 
jsuch as were absent, acted as interoessors or (mediators 
betweoi them. 

Mauiice* in a long .dracourse, explained the molnves 
rf his own oondiict. After having enumerated atJ the 
unconatitutaoBa] land oppressiine acts of t\^ emperor^ 
adminiatraticBi, he, 'agi«eably to the manifesto whidihe 
bad publisbed when he took arms against him, limited 
bis demands to AhveeJirtides: That the landgrave of 
Hesse ahoiyd be imnediately set at liberty; that the 
graevanOBS in ^be civii government of the empire should 
be iredceased ; and that the protestants should be allowed 
the paWc exevcise of their xeligion without molestation. 
Ferdinand and the Imperial ambassadors discovering 
their unwillingneas to gratify bim with regard to all 
these points^ the isne^atDrs wrote a joint letter to the 
onpearor, beseeching him to deliver liermany from the 
odamitifitfr J>f ^a mil war, bEf giving siic^ satirfaction to 
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Maurioe and his party. as mi^t Jodace them tokydoirn 
their arms; and at the saoEie ti]fe]e> they pl-evailed upon 
Maurice to grant a prolongation of the trace fisr a Aort 
time, during which they undertook to procure the em^ 
peror's final answer to his demands* 

This request was presented to the emperor in the 
;uime of all the princes of the empire, popish as well as 
protestant, in the name of such as had lent a h^ing 
hand to forward his ambitious schemes, as well as o€ 
those who had viewed the progress of his power with 
jealousy and dread. The , uncommon and cordial 
unanimity with which they concurred at this juncture 
in enforcing Maurice's demands, and in recommending 
peace, flowed from different causes. Such as were 
most attached to the Roman catholic church couhi not 
help observing, that the protestant confederates were 
at the head of a numerous army, while the en^)eror 
was but just beginning io provide for his own defence. 
They foresaw that great efforts would be required of 
them, and would be necessary on their piart, in order 
to cope with enemies, who had been allowed to get the 
start so far, tmd to attain such' for audible power. 
Experience had taught them, that the fruit* of all these 
efforts would be reaped by the emperor alone, and the 
more complete any victory proved which ^ they should 
gain, the faster would they bind their own- fetters, and 
render them the more intolerable. . These reflections 
made them cautious how they cohtrtbuted a second 
time, by their indiscreet ^eal, to put the emperor in 
possession of power which would be fatal to the libertiea 
of their country* Notwithstanding the intolerant spirit 
of bigotry in that age, they chose rather that the pro« 
testants should acquire that security for their religion 
which they demanded, than by assv^ng Charles to 



oppress them, to gjre imeh uddiiktond fot^ to tbo 
Imperial prerogatsre; m tKurid overturn theeonslitiiljoii 
of tihe empire. To all tbeae eoDeiderations, the dread 
of seeing 'Germanf laid waste by « civil w«- added new 
foree. Many states of the empire already Mt the idO" 
stroetite rage of AHiert's arms, otheri dreaded it* uad 
M wiabed for an Adeofenmodation h e Wic e n the emperor 
ami'Mauitbe, '^hioh tfaeff lioped woiiM sanne then inmi 
tfaat eniel scourge. 

Sach were the neasons that induced so many prinoes^ 
setwiflhsteMlisg the Tariety of their political intercate^ 
asidthe oppoisittonin their , religious ^entisients, tousite 
IB' Mcommending ^to the em pe ror an acconnmidaition mkk 
Mawic^ not only aa a salutary* bat j» a aeoeaaary mea^ 
9Bre. The moitifvies wh&ch promptBdCharies to desire it, 
were «ot fewer or «f> less wdght. He was perfectly sen* 
sible of the superiority which the ixofiBderates hasl 
am^iamei trough ^is 01m xwgligeiMe; and he now fdt 
the ittsuCeiency of has crnii ^nesewroes to oppose them. 
His Spanish aujbfects, disgueted at his long ahaenee^ 
afid weary of 'endless ^ars, mrhicii were ^of little benefit 
to their country, mfusied to famish 'iuni any conaidera- 
Me supply either of men or money ; and, although by 
hia Address or importunity be mi^t have hoped to dnw! 
from them at last more effectual aid; that^ he knew« 
was too distant to be of any service in t^e present exi« 
gency of his affairs* His treasury was drained ; his 
▼eteran (orctB were dispersed or disbanded ; and he 
could not depend much ehher on the Meiity or courage 
of the new levied 'soldiers whom he was collecting. 
There was no Ivope of repeating with jucoess tlie same 
artilices vthkh had weakened and ruined the Smalfcaldic 
league. A« the end mt which lie airi^ed waa not known, 
1m ceoldttio longer eetipkiytiieiVedaBS pretesta wliicli 
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had' formerly concealed liis ambitious desigtis. : Every; 
prince in Germany was alarmed and oii his guard ; and 
it was vain to think of blinding them a. second time 
to such a degree, as to ntake one part of thi^ih 'instru^ 
ments to enslave the other. The spirit of a confederacy 
whereof Maurice was the head, experience had taught 
him to be very dific^nt from that of thef league dt 
Smalkalde; and from what he had already fell, he'had. 
no reason to flatter himself that its councils would be 
as irresolute, or its efforts as timid and feeble. If he 
should resolve on continuing the war, he might be as* 
sured, that the most considerable states in Grermany 
would take part in it against him; and a dubious nea* 
trality was the utmost he could expect from the rest 
While the confederates found full employment for. his 
arms in one quarter, the king of France would seize the 
favourable opportunity, and push on his operations in 
another, with almost certain success, f'hat nfioniarch 
had already made conquests in the empire, which Chiles, 
was no less eager to recover, than impatient to be re- 
venged on him for aiding his malecontent subjects. 
Though Henry had now retired from the banks of the 
Khine, he had only varied the scene of hostilities, 
having invaded the Low-Countries with all his forces. 
The Turks, roused by the solicitations of the French 
king, as well as stimulated by resentment against Fer< 
dinand, for having violated the truce in Hungary, bad 
prepared a powerful fleet to ravage the coasts of Naples 
and Sicily, which he had left almost defenceless, by 
calling thence the greatest part of the regular troops to 
join the army which he was now assembling. 

Ferdinand, who went in person to ViUach, in order 
to lay before the emperor the result of the conferenpes 
at Passau, bad lihetrise retoons peeuliiur to HcAat^ior, 
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ieiBtrli% an a<;cdinHiodii^ii>ti. These prompted him to 
Be»>ild> with the' greatest earnestness, 'the arguments 
wfak:b the prinees asseeofUed there had (employed in re^ 
eomroetiding it; ' He had ohserved» ' not without secret 
satisfaction, the iktai hibw that had been given to the 
despotic power which his brbther had usurped in the 
empire. He was extremely solicitous to prevent Charles 
from recovering his former suporiority, as he foresaw 
that ambitious^ poince would immediately resume, with 
increased eagerness, and with a better chance of success, 
his favourite scheme of transmitting that power to his 
son, by excluding his brother from the right of succes* 
sion to the Imperial throne. On this account iie' was 
willing to contribute towards circumscribing the Imperial 
authority, in order to render his own possession of it 
certain. Besides, Solyman, exasperated at the loss of 
Transylvania, and still more at the fraudulent arts by 
which it had been' seized, had ordered into the field an 
army of a hundi^ thousand men, which having de- 
feated a great body of Ferdinand's troops, and taken 
several pkdes of importance, threatened not only to 
complete the conquest of the province, but to drive 
them out of that part of Hungary which was still subject 
to his juriadictibn. He was unable to resist such a 
mighty enemy ; the emperor, while engaged in a do- 
mestic war, could affordhim no aid ; and he could not 
even hope to draw from Germany the contingent, either 
of troops or money, usually furnished to repel the inva- 
sions of the Infidels. Maurice^ having observed Ferdi- 
nand's perplexity with regard to this last point, had 
oflered, if peace were re-established on a secure foun- 
dati(Hi, that he would march in person with his troops 
into Hungary against the Turks. Such was the effect 
of this wellflimed proposal, that Ferdinand, destitute 



of every o^r fHtMpcet of relief, b^aoie tlie most atfalovH 
Advocate whom the eonfedenifecB could hayie enopkycd 
fonrjsre their dfritfiSy mid there was hardly any ttling.fbsl 
Ibey could have demanded ^hkb he would not have 
chosen to grant, rather than have retarded a pa^ifica- 
tion, to wlMcb he tnnced as the onljf meaas of aavk^ 
hie Hun^asum crown. 

When so many causes conspired in iw^deving an ac^ 
eommodaticmr eligible^ it might have been 9Mp^fited thttk 
it would have take* piace immediately. But the im* 
flexibility of the emperor's temper* together with has 
unwillingness at onue to relinquish objects which he 
had long pursued with such earnestiless and lissidiuty^ 
cooRterbabncedy lor some dose, the force of all the 
motcvea whkh disposed him to peace^ and Efiot cmly put 
iiiat event at a distance, but seenoledto render it uncer-i 
tahti When Maurice's demands, together with the 
letter of the mediators at Passau, were presented to 
him, he peremptorily refused to redress the grievanoes 
which were pointed out* nor would he agree to ta^f 
stipulation for the immediate security of the protestant 
religion, but proposed referring both these to the deter« 
mination of a future diet* On hSs part, he reqjuired, 
that instant reparation shoidd be made to all who, 
during the present war, had suffered either by the 
licentiousness of the conledevMe troops, or the exactiona 
of their leaders;* 

Maurice, who was well acquainted with the emperor's 
arts, immedktely concluded that he had nothing in view 
by these overtures but to amuse and deceive; and there* I 
fore, without listening to Ferdinand's intreaties, he left 
Passau abruptly, and joining his^ troops, which were en« 
camped at Mergentheim, a city in Franconia, belonging 
to die knights of the Ttetonic order, he put thenv in 
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BiM^Mi^ mMA TeMw4A hxM^tits* A§ throe tbtnittuAd 
ttrixt ID uie eoipctfor^B p>y hsd throN^ thentMSh^cs intft' 
Innus^MTt on'u^ Minify Ala ttn^it froin thence inietft 
-tiie neigfabouiing c^mitti^ omesse, Ike marched towards 
liuitdity, and liid^aiegiKto it in fdrm ClJnty I?^. The 
iMTislgiesa of this eilte r pii te, and the vigour with which 
jnannce caiTied on his approaches against the town, 
gsT6 siiw^^alann to the emperor^ as disposed him to 
tend a 'Dbor&'&fOttrable ear to Ferdinand's aiguments in 
IstMK'di a& aeeokHmodation. Firm and haughty as his 
t Mat t v tB B , hfe feuftd it necessary to hend, and signified 
Ur iHffingness to mdee-concessions on his part, ifMan« 
tice; h^ retom> woaM abate somewhat of the rigour of 
hn demtttuis. Ferdi nand^ as -soon as he p^reiyed that 
liis bMlher began to yidd^ did not desist from his im*- 
'portonMles^ nntU he prevailed on him to declare what 
Was 1^ utmost ^at he would grant for the security of 
•the confederates. Hiiving .gained this difficult point, he 
instantly despatched a^ messenger to Maurice's camp^ 
mid impartittg to htm the «mperor*s final resolution, 
conjured liin not to frustrate his endeavours for the 
re-estttblii^Httent of peace ; or, by an tmseasouable ob- 
stinacy on his f^ide, to disappoint the wishes of all Geiv 
many for iiiat sectary event. ' 

Mauiicei notwithstanding the prosperous situation of 
his sf^iHi, Was Strongly inclined to listen to this advice. 
The emperor, though oven^eached and surprised, had 
DOW begun to asi^toible troops ; and, however slow his 
notions might be, while lihe first effects of his conster* 
nation remained, he was sensible that Charles must at 
last act with "vigour proportional to the extent of his 
power and territmes, and lead into Germany an army 
^Ibrmidable by its numbers, and still more by the terror 
of his name, as well as the remembrance of his past 
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Tictories. He could scarcely hope that a confedeni^* 
composed of so many members^ would contimie to ope- 
sate with union and perseverance sufficient to i^sisit the 
consistent and well-directed efforts of an army^ at the 
absolute disposal of a leader accustomed to. command 
and to conquer. He felt already^ although he bad not 
hitherto experience4^ the shock of any adverse event, 
that he himself was at the head of a disjointed body. 
He sawp from the example of Albert of Brandenburg, 
how difficult U would be, with all his address and o^dii;, 
to prevent any particular member fiom detaching himself 
from the whole, and how impossible to recal him to his 
proper rank and subordination. This filled him with 
apprehensions for the common cause. Another consid- 
eration gave him no less disquiet with regard to his own 
particular interests. By setting at liberty the degraded 
elector, and by repealing the act by which that prince 
was deprived of his hereditary honours and dominions, 
the emperor had it in his power to wound him in the 
most tender part. The ^efforts of a prince, beloved 
by his ancient subjects, and revered by all the protes- 
tant party, in order to recover what had been unjustly 
taken from him, could hardly have failed of exciting 
commotions in Saxony, which would endanger all that 
he had acquired M the expense of so much dissimu- 
lation and artifice^ It was no less in the emperor's 
power to render vain all the^solicitations of the confede- 
rates in behalf of the landgrave. He had only to add 
one act of violence more to the injustice and rigour with 
which he had already treated him; and be had accor- 
iiingly threatened the sons of that unfortunate prince, 
that if they persisted in their present enterprise, instead 
jof saeing their father restored to libeity, they should 
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llear of his having suffered the punishment which* hir 
rebellion had merited *• 

Having deliberated upon all these points with hiv 
associates, Maurice thought it more prudent to accept 
of the conditions offered, thougb less advantageous than 
those which he had' proposed, than again to commit all 
to thedoijAitful issueof war t. He repaired forthwith to- 
Fassan, and signed the treaty of peace ; of wfaidi the 
chief articles were. That before the twelfth day of Au« 
gust, the confederates should lay down their arms, and 
disband their forces; That on or before that day thw 
landgrave shall be set at liberty, and conveyed ia> 
safety to his castle of Rbeinfds ; That a diet shall be 
hdd within six months [[August 2^, in order to detibe- 
rate concerning the most proper and effectual method of 
preventing, for the future, all disputes and dissentions 
about religion; That, in the meantime^ neither the 
emperor, nor any other prince, shalU upon any pretext 
whatever, offer any injury or violence to such as adhered 
to the confession of Augsburg, but allow them to enjoy 
the free and undisturbed exercise c^ their religion ; That, 
in return, the protestants shall not molest the catholics 
either in the exercise of their ecclesiastkal jurisdiction, 
or in performing their religious ceremonies ; That the 
Imperial chamber shall administer justice impartially to 
persons of both parties, and protestants be admitted in- 
discriminately with the catholics to sit as judges in that 
court; That if the next diet should not be able to ter* 
minate the disputes with regard to rehgion, the stipula- 
tions in the present treaty in behalf of the protestants 
shall continue for ever in full force and vigour; Thk& 
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none pf the cooftdomt^s ^ball ba^ lMi>k to any action op» 
account of what had happened during thieH<x)iirse of tha 
war ; That the conaiiieFatioQt of ^q§» «90roac|ii»Biit8^ 
wbkk hadibeen nuide^ as Mauika pvateiMtedy upoA fim 
constiUilum and Ubertiea of ibe e»ap«e> shall be rem^^(e^ 
to the appioacbuig disfc ; Thai Albert of Brandanbiiirg 
shall be comprehanded in the treaty^ provided^ ha ahott; 
accede to it, and dbiMoid bis foroas bafeve tba^ twdlfib 
of August^. 

Such was tfac^meBaorable tEealy of Bsssau^ that over* 
turned the vast fiibric, in ^voting which ChadaaphlHi 
employed samany year^ and had eserted the uta a a a t 
efforts of his power and {policy; that annulled all huk 
eegulatiohs widi re^^ffd to religion; defeated aU bia. 
hi^cs of remdeding the Itaperial atHhorityabselttte aauli 
heceditaiy in his femilyi; and eailMhlishedtiie pnitaslaal 
ehurdi, which had hkherto subsisted pveeariendy In 
Oemiany^ throuigh connivance, or by sKpedienta^ upeai. 
a firm snd secure baais. IMbitritfe reused all ibe^^iinry 
ei having concerted and cooaipleted this uoMpacted 
revolution. It is a singular circmnatanoe^ that the ecf 
fonosiatbn should be indebted, foritaseeuia^ andfiill 
asttyblishment in GeraMa^> tothe sanehanfib whidihad 
brought it to the brink of destnidiDii, and that both 
ev^pts. should have been accoaiplidifid by the same arts ' 
of dissimulation. The ends^ howevei^ whiith Maiirieft 
hadJn vietr^ at those diffirent junctures^ seemito have^ 
been moj^ attended to than the means by which he at^ 
tam^ them ; and he waa now. as univeiaally estolled: 
for his zeal and public spirit as hehad lately been oon^ 
damned for his indifierenceandiintnrested poliqf» It ia 
BO less worthy of observation, that the French kingi a^ 
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monarch zealous for the catholic faith^ shotild employ 
his power in order to protect and maititain the reforma* 
tion in the empire^ at the very time when he was perse* 
eating his own protestant subjects with all the fierceness 
of bigotry^ and that the league for this purpose, which 
prbved so &tat to the Rotnish churt;h» should be negb^ 
tiated and signed by a Roman cal^olic bishop; So 
wonderfully doth the wisdom of God superintend and 
regulate the caprice of human passions, and render 
them subservient towards the- accomplishment of his 
ewn purposes. 

Little attention was paid to the interests of the French 
king during the negotiations at Passau. Maurice and 
his associates, having, gained what diey had in view, 
discovered no great solicitude about an ally, whom, per- 
haps, they reckoned to be overpaid for the assistance 
which he had given them, i)y his acqpitsitions in Lorrain. 
A short clause which they procured to be inserted in 
the treaty, importing that the king of France might 
communicate to the confederates his particular preten<r 
sions or causes of hostality, which they would lay before 
the emperor, was the only sign that they gave of their 
remembering how much ihey had been indebted to him 
for their success^ Henry experienced the same treatment 
which eveiy prince who lends his aid to the authors of 
a civil war may expect. As soon as^ the rage of faction* 
began to subside,, and any prbspect of accommodation 
to open, his services were forgotten, and his associates 
made a merit with their sovereign, of the ingratitude 
with which they abandoned their protector. But how 
much soever Henry might be enraged at the perfidy of 
his allies, or at the impatience with which they hastened 
to make their peace with the emperor, at his expense, 
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he waa f^t^ily s^siblf^ tba|t it W0|» moure his interest 
toke^ weUwitktheGecqiiaiucbodyf tha^ to resept the 
indignities o^i^d him by my p^vrticule]; memb^ of it^ 
For that reason he. dismissed the hostage which he had 
seceived from Mai^ice and his associatesi and affected 
to. talk in the same strain as formerly^ con«;eming his 
aeal for maintaiimg;t^eai»c}iey|t.<»nit^iftitji<(ny ^^ 
ofthe.ems|rj|B*. 
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jA^ Hxm as tbe^ tmily of Pa«fmi w^ 
in Gonsequenea of hU eiigi|geinent«^ witb Ferdinand^ 
]ii|un(jied iatp HuDgary at the head of twenty tbouaaud> 
mm CA^** ^* Bi>^ ^ great superiority of the Turk^ 
k^ anmes,. the finequeat mutinies both of the Spanish 
and Geripaii sokt^ers^ occasioned by their want of pay^. 
tc^gstber with' the dissentions between Maurice and 
Castaldg^ who was pi^jued at being obliged to resign the 
diief oommimd to him^ pxevented his pexforming any 
tiling in Aat countiy suitable to his former fame^ or of 
ggtp9t benefit to the l^ng pf the Romans ^ 

"Wliea Maurice set out for Hun^^uy^ the prince of 
Hpssepaxted from him. with the forces under bis com** 
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mand^ and marched back into his own country, that he 
might be ready to receive his father upon his return, 
and give up to him the reins of government which he 
had held during his absence. But fortune was not yet 
weary of persecuting the landgrave. A battalion of 
mercenary troopSi which had been hx the pay ofHesse, 
being seduced by Reifenberg, their colonel, a soldier of 
fortune, ready to engage in any enterprise, secretly 
withdrew from the young prince as he was marching, 
homewards, and joined Albert of Brandenburg, who> 
still continued in arms against the emperor, refusing to 
be included in the treaty of Fassau. Unhappily for the 
landgrave, an account of this reached the Netherlands, 
just as he was dismissed from the citadel of Mechlin,, 
where he had been confined, but before he had got 
beyond the frontiers of that country. The queen of 
Hungary, who governed there m her brother's name, 
uicensed at such an open violation of the treaty to 
which he owed his liberty, issued orders to arrest h\m, 
and committed him again to the cuistody of the same 
Spanish captain who had guarded him for five years 
with the most severe vigilance. Philip behdd all the 
horrors of his imprisonment renewed, and his spirits 
subsiding in the same proportion as they had risen da- 
ring the short interval in which he had enjoyed liberty; 
he sunk into despair, and believed himself to be doomed 
to perpetual captivity. But the matter being so ex- 
plained to the emperor, as fully satisfied him that the 
revolt of Reifenberg's^ mercenu-ies could be imputed 
neither to the landgrave nor to his son, he gave orders 
for his release, and Philip at last obtained the liberty 
for which he had so long languished *• But though he^ 
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TOwreKd his fiwedom^and was retnstatad in his domiiw^ 
icMM, his sufferings seem to have broken the yigouo 
aod to hare cartingniihed the activity of his mind : from 
bong the boldest' as wdl aa most enterprising prince in 
liie.eBipire« he became' the most timid and caotious, and 
passed dia remainder of his^ days in a pacific indolence* 

The degraded elector of SasiOQy, likewise^ procured 
his liheety in consequence of the treaty of Passau. The* 
cmperaiphairini^been oUfgedtoveiinquish^in his schemes* 
for estiapating ihe protestant religion, had no longer any 
motive 6c detaining kuKa prisoner; andbeing esitremelyr 
sclicitQiis^ at thatjiinctBre, to recover the confidence and. 
goodwtH of the Germans, whose asristanoe was essentiair 
tathe success of the enteiprise which he meditated against 
the king of Fnmce^ he^ among, other expidienta for that^ 
pm-poBB^ thought of releasing from iasprisenment a prince 
whose aaerit CBtitled him no less to esteem, than hie.-, 
sttfesings rendered htm the object: of compassion, Johnt 
Fredernek took possession accordin^y of that part of 
his territories whidi had been reserved for him, wheA 
Manrice waa invested with the electoral dignity. As 
in this situation, he continued to display the same vir* 
tuoua magnanimity br whioh he had been consfncuooa- 
in a more prosperous and splendid state,* and wbidi hO' 
had retained amidst all his sufferings* he maintained, 
during the* remainder of hia life^ that high reputation to 
which he had so just a^title^ 

The loss of Meta» Toul, and Veidun, had made a 
deep impisssion. on the emperor. Accustomed to ter« 
mlnafee all' his operations against FVanoe with advantage 
to himself, he thought it nearly concerned his honour 
not to allow Henry the superiority in this war, or to 
saSm his own administration to be stained wilh tho^ 
infiMiy^ of having permitted territories of such cooae^ 
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quence to bis dismembered from the empire. This was 
no less a point of interest than of honour. As the 
frontier of Champagne was more naked^ and lay more 
exposed than that of any province in France^ Charles 
had frequently, during his wars with that kingdom^ 
made inroads upoa that quarter with great success and 
effect ; but if Henry were allowed to retain his late con- 
quests, France would gain such a formidable barrier on 
that side, as to be altogether secure, where form^ly she- 
had been weakest. On the other hand, the empire had 
now lost as much, in point of security, as France had 
acquired ; and being stripped of th&defence which those- 
cities afforded it, lay open to be invaded on a quarter,, 
where all the towns having been hitherto considered as- 
interior, and remote from any enemy, were but stightly 
fortified. These considerations determined Charles to 
attempt recovering the three towns of which Henry had 
made himself master ; and the preparations which he 
had made against Maurice and his associates, enabled 
him to carry his resolution into imoiediate execution. 

As soon, then, as the peace was concluded at Passau, 
he left his inglorious retreat at Villach, and advanced to 
Augsburg at the head of a considerable body of Germans 
which he had levied> together with all the troops whkh 
he bad drawn out of Italy and Spain. To these he 
added several battalions, whi«b having been in the pay 
of the confederates, entered into his service when dis- 
missed by them; and he prevailed likewise on some 
princes of the empire to join him with their vassals. In 
order to conceal the destination of thb formidable army, 
and to guard against alarming the French king, so as 
to put him on preparing for the defence of his late ccm- 
quests, he gave out that he was to march forthwith into 
Hungary, in order to second Maurice in his Operations. 
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•gaiiist tbe infidels. When he hegan to advance towards 
the Riiine, and conld no longer employ that pretext^ he 
tried a new artifice^ And spread a report^ that he took 
this rout in .ovder to chastise Albert of Brandenbui^ 
whose cruel exactions in that part of the empire called 
loudly for his interposition to check them. 

Bat the French having grown acquainted^ at las^ 
with arts by which they had been so often deceived, 
viewed all Charles's motions with distrust Henry 
immediatdy disoemed the true object of his vast pre- 
parations, and re8ok«d te defend the important con- 
quests which he had gained widi vigour equal to that 
with which th^ were about to be attacked. As he 
foresaw that the whole weight of the war would be 
turned against Metz, by whose fate that of Toul and 
Verdun would be determined, he nominated Francis of 
Lorrain, duke of Guise, to take the command in that 
city during the siege, the issue of which would equally 
affect the honour and interest of bis country. His 
choice could not have fallen upon any person more 
worthy of that trust. The duke of Ghiise possessed, in 
a high degree, all the talents of courage, sagacity, and 
presence of mind, which render men eminent in military 
command. He was largely endowed with that mag- 
jsanimity of soul which delights in bold enterprises, and 
aspires to fame by splendid and extraordinary actions. 
He repaired with joy to the dangerous station assigned 
him, as to a theatre on which he might display his great 
qualities under the immediate eye of his countrymen, all 
ready to applaud him. The martial genius of the French 
fiobility in that age, which considered it as the greatest 
reproach to remain inactive, when there was any op- 
portunity of signalizing their courage, prompted great 
jiumbers to follow a leader wbo was the darling as well 
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■s tfae pattern of every one that courted nfil 
Several princes of the bloody many noblemen of the 
ligheet nmk^ saad all Uie young officers who could ob- 
'tain the Idngfs permission, entered Metz as volimteefft. 
By their presence they added spirit to the garrison, «oA 
enabled the didee of Guise to employ, on every eaier- 
gency, persons eager to distinguish themselves^ ^d fit 
to conduct any service. 

But with whatever alacrity the duke of Guise undar- 
took the defence of Metz, he found every thing upon 
his arrival there, in sudi a situation as niig^t have 
induced any person of less intrepid courage to deqmir 
of defending it with success. The dty was of great 
extent, with large suburbs; the walls were in many 
places feeble and without ramparts; the ditch narrow; 
and the old towers, which projected instead of-bastkms, 
were at to^great distance from each other to defend the 
space between them. For all these defects he endea- 
voured to }HX>vide the best remedy which the time 
would permit. He ordered the suburbs, without-sparing 
the monasteries or churches, not even that of St. At* 
nnlph, in which several Icings of France had been buried, 
to be levelled with the ground ; but in order to goacd 
.against the imputation of impiety, to which such a vio- 
lation of so many sacred edifices, as well as of the ashes 
of the dead, might expose him, he executed this with 
much rdigious ceremony. Having ordered all the holy 
vestmoits and utensils* together with the bones of the 
kings, and other persons deposited in these churches, to 
be removed, they were earned in solemn procession to a 
church within the walls, he himself walking^before them 
bare-headed, with a torch in his hand. He then pulled 
down such houses as stood near the walls, cleared and 
enlarged the ditch, repaired the ruinous fortifications, 
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and erected new ones. As it was neoeefary that all 
these works should be finished with the utmost eiqiedi* 
^on^ he lahound at them with his own hands : the 
officers and volunteers imitated his example, and the 
soldiers submitted with cheerfulness to the most severe 
and &tiguing sorvioe, when they saw that their superioni 
did not decline to bear a part in it. At the same time 
2ie compelled all useless persons to leave the place ; he 
filled the magajines with provisions and mititary stores ; 
he burnt the mills, and destroyed the com and forage 
for several miles round the town. Such were his popular 
talentB, as well as his arts of acquiring an ascendant 
over the minds of men, that the dtisens seconded him 
witli no less ardour than the soldiers ; and every other 
passion being swallowed up in the aeal to repulse the 
enemy^ with which he inspired them^ they beheld the 
ruin of Iheir estates, together with the havoc which he 
made among their public and private buildings^ without 
any emotion of resentment *, 

Meanwhile, the emperor having collected all his 
forces, continued his march towards Metz. As he 
passed through the cities on the Rhine, he saw the dis- 
mal effects of l^at licentious and wasteful war which 
Albert had carriedon in these parts. Upon his approach, 
thatprince, though at the head of twenty thousand men, 
withdrew into Lorrain^ as if he had intended to join the 
French king> whose arms he had quartered with his 
own in idi his standards and ensigns. Albert was not 
in a condition to cope with the Imperial troops t^ which 
amounted at least to sixty thousand men, forming one 
of the most numerous and best appointed armies which 

• Thuan. xi. 387. f NaiaL Comitia, Hist. 1 27. 
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had been brought into the field during that age^ in any 
of the wars among Christian princes. 

The chief command^ under the emperor, was com* 
mitted to the duke of Alva, assisted by the marquis de 
Marignano, together with the most experienced of the 
Italian and Spanish Grenerals* As it was now towards 
the end of October, these intelligent officers represented 
the great danger of beginning, at such an advanced 
season, a siege which could not &il to prove very tedious* 
But Charles adhered to his own opinion with his usual 
obstinacy, and being confident that he had made such 
preparations, and taken such precautions, as would 
ensure success, he ordered the city to be invested. As 
soon as the duke of Alva appeared [[Oct. 19]]> a large 
body of the French sallied out and attacked his van« 
guard with great vigour, put it in confusion, and killed 
or took prisoners a considerable number of men. By 
this early specimen which they gave.of the conduct of 
their officers, as well as the valour of their troops, they 
shewed the Imperialists what an enemy they had to 
encounter, and how dear every advantage must cost 
them. The place, however^ was completely invested, 
the trenches were opened, and the other works begun. 

The attention both of the besiegers and besieged was 
turned for some time towards Albert of Brandenbuigfa, 
and they strove with emulation i^hich should gain that 
prince, who still hovered in the neighbourhood, fluc- 
tuating in all the uncertainty of irresolution, natural to 
a man, who, being swayed by no principle, was allured 
different ways by contrary views of interest. The 
French tempted him with offers extremely beneficial ; 
the Imperialists scrupled at no promise which they 
thought might allure him. After much hesitation he 
was gained by the emperor, from whom he expected to 
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receive advantages which were both more immediate 
and more permanent. As the French king, who began 
to suspect his intentions, had appointed a body of troops 
under the duke of Aumale, brother to the duke of Guise^ 
to watch his motions, Albert fell upon them unexpectedly 
with such vigour that he routed them entirely [[Nov. ^^ 
killed many of the officers, wounded Aumale himself^ 
and took him prisoner. Immediately after this victory, 
he marched in triumph to Metz, and joined his army to 
that of the emperor. Charles, in reward for this servicCi 
and the great accession of strength which he brought him^ 
granted Albert a formal pardon of all past offences, and 
confirmed him in the possession of the territories which 
he had violently usurped during the war *. 

The duke of Guise^ though deeply affected with his 
brother's misfortune, did not remit, in any degree, the 
vigour with which he defended the town. He harrassed 
the besiegers by frequent sallies, in which his officers 
were so eager to distinguish themselves, that his au- 
thority being hardly sufficient ta restrain the impetuosity 
of their courage, he was obliged at different times to shut 
the gates, and to conceal the keys, in order to prevent 
the princes of the blood, find noblemen of the first rank, 
from exposing themselves to danger in every sally. He 
repaired in the night what the enemy's aitillery had 
beat down during the day, or erected behind the ruined 
works new fortifications of almost equal strength. The 
Imperialists, on their part, pushed on the attack with 
great spirit, and carried forward, at once, approaches 
against different parts of the town. But the art of 
attacking fortified places was not then arrived at that 
degree of perfection to which it was carried towards the 

*Sleid.575. Thuan. Ub. xL 389. S92. 
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dose of the shtteenlh cemury, during the long war in 
the Netherlands. The besiegers^ after the untrearied 
labour of many weeksj found that they had made but 
fittle progress ; and although their batteries had made 
breaches in different places^ they saw, to their astonish- 
ment, works suddenly appear, in demolishing which 
their fatigues and dangers would be renewed. The 
emperor, enraged at the obstinate resistance which his 
army met with, left Tiiionville, where he had been 
confined by a violent fit of the gout, and though still so 
infirm that he was obliged to be carried in a litter, he 
repaired to the camp [[Nov. S6]] ; that, by his presence, 
he might animate the soldiers, and urge on the attack 
with greater spirit. Upon his arrivAl^ new batteries 
were erected, and new efforts were made with redoubled 
ardour. 

But, by this time, winter had set in with great ri« 
gour; the camp was alternately deluged with rain or 
covered with snow ; at the same time provisions were 
become extremely scarce, as a body of French cavalry 
which hovered in the neighbourhood, often interrupted 
the conv9ys, or rendered their arrival difficult and un« 
certain. Diseases began to spread among the soldiers, 
especially among the Italians and Spaniards, unaccus* 
tomed to such inclement weather ; great numbers were 
disabled from serving, and many died. At length, such 
breaches were made as seemed practicable, and Charles 
resolved to hazard a general assault, in spite of all the 
remonstrances of hfs generals against the imprudence of 
attacking a numerous garrison, conducted and animated 
by the most gallant of the French nobility, with an army 
weakened by diseases, and disheartened with ill success* 
The duke of Guise, suspecting the emperor's intentions 
from the extraordinary movements which lie observed 
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in the enemy's camp^ ordered fQl his troops to their re* 
spective posts. They appeared immediately on the 
wailsy and behind the breaches, with such a determined 
countenance, sp eager for the combat, and so well pre- 
pared to give the assailants a warm reception, that the 
Imperialists, instead of advancing to the charge when 
the word of command was given, stood motionless in a 
timid dejected silence. The emperor, perceiving that 
he could not trust troops whose spirits were so much 
broken, retired abruptly to his quarters, complaining 
that he was now deserted by his soldiers, who deserved 
no longer the name of men *. 

Deeply as this behaviour of his troops mortified and 
^ected Charles, he would not hear of abandoning the 
si^e, though he saw the necessity of changing the method 
of attack. He suspended the fury of his batteries, and 
proposed to proceed by the more secure but tedious 
method of sapping. But as it still continued to rain or 
to snow almost incessantly, such as were employed in 
this service endured incredible hardships ; and the duke 
of Guise, whose industry was not inferior to his valour, 
discovered all their mines, counter-worked them, and 
prevented their effect. At last, Charles finding it im- 
possible to contend any longer with the severity of the 
season, and with enemies whom he could neither over- 
power by force, nor subdue by art, while at the same 
time a contagious distemper raged among his troops, 
and cut off daily great numbers of his officers as well as 
soldiers, yielded to the solicitations of his generals, who 
conjured him to save the remains of his army by a 
timely retreat ; " Fortune," says he, " I now perceive, 
resembles other females, and chooses to confer her 

• Thuan. 397. 
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&voars on young men, while slie turns h^ back on those 
who are advanced in years." 

Upon this, he gave orders immediately to raise the 
siege [[Dec. 2&2, and submitted to the disgrace of aban- 
doning the enterprise, after having continued fifty-six 
days before the town, during which time he had lost 
upwards of thirty thousand men, who died of diseases, 
or were killed by the enemy. The duke of Guise, as 
soon as he perceived the intention of the Imperialists, 
sent out several bodies both of cavalry and infantry to 
infest their rear, to pick up stragglers, and to seize every 
opportunity of attacking them with advantage. Such 
was the confusion with which they made their I'etreat, 
that the French might have harrassed them in the most 
cruel manner. But when they sallied out, a spectacle 
presented itself to their view, which extinguished at 
once all hostile rage, and melted them into tenderness 
and compassion. The Imperial camp was fiiled with 
the sick and wounded, with the dead and the dying. In 
all the different roads by which the army retired, num<» 
hers were found, who, having made an effort to escape, 
beyond their strength, were left, when they could go no 
farther, to perish without assistance. This they re- 
ceived from their enemies, and were indebted to them 
for all the kind offices which their friends had not power 
to perform. The duke of Guise immediately ordered 
proper refreshments for such as were dying of hunger ; 
he appointed surgeons to attend the sick and wounded ; 
he removed * such as could bear it into the adjacent 
villages ; and those who would have suffered by being 
cai^ied so far, he admitted into the hospitals which he 
had fitted up in the city for his own soldiers. As soon 
as they recovered, he sent them home under an escort 
of soldiers, and with money to bear their charges. By 
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these acts of humanity, which were uncoimnon m that 
age, when war was cwried on with greater rancour and 
ferocity than at present, the duke of Guise completed 
the fame which he had acquired by his gallant and sud- 
cessfal defence of Meti^ and engaged those whom he 
had vanquished to vie with his own countiymen in ex- 
tolling his name *. 

To these calamities in Germany, were added such 
unfortunate events in Italy as rendered this the most 
disastrous year in the emperor's life. During his resi- 
dence at Villach, Charles had applied to Cosmo di Me- 
dici for the loan of two hundred thousand crowns. But 
his creditatthat time was so low, that in order to obtain 
this iiMonsiderable sum, he was obliged to put liim in 
possession of the principality of Prombino, and by giving 
up that, he lost the footing which he had hitherto 
maintained in Tuscany, and enabled Cosmo to assume, 
for the future, the tone and deportment of a prince 
altogether ihdependent. Much about the same time 
that his indigence constrained him to part with this 
valuable territory, he lost Siena, which was of still 
greater consequence, through the ill-conduct of Don 
Diego de Mendoza t; 

Siena, like most of the great cities in Italy, had long 
enjoyed a republican government, under the protection 
of the empre ; but being torn in pieces by the dissen- 
tions between the noWlity and the people, which divided 
all the Italian commonwealths, the faction of the people, 
which gained the ascendant, besought the emperor ta 

* Sleid. 675. Thuan. lib. xi. 399. &c Pare Daniel, KM 
deFrani^, torn m. 392. Pere Daniel's account of thi SSe 
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become the guardian of the administration which they 
had established^ and admitted into their city a small 
body of Spanish soldiers^ whom he had sent to counte*- 
nance the execution of the laws, and to preserve tran- 
quillity among them. The command of these troops 
was given to Mendoza, at that time ambfi^sador for the 
emperor at Rome^ who persuaded the credulous multi- 
tude, that it was necessary for their security against 
any future attempt of the nobles, to allow him to buiid 
a citadel in Siena ; and as he flattered himself that by 
means of this fortress he might render the emperor 
master of the city, he pushed on the works with all 
possible despatch. But he threw off the mask too soon. 
Before the fortifications were completed, he began to 
indulge his natural haughtiness and severity of temper, 
and to treat the citizens with great insolence. At the 
same time the soldiers in garrison being paid as irre- 
gularly as the emperor's troops usually were, lived 
almost at discretion upon the inhabitants, and were 
guilty of many acts of licence and oppression. 

These injuries awakened the Sienese to a sense of 
their danger. As they saw the necessity of exerting 
themselves, while the unfinished fortifications of the 
citadel left them any hopes of success, they applied to 
the French ambassador at Rome, who readily premised 
them his master's protection and assistance. At the 
same time, forgetting their domestic animosities when 
such a mortal blow was aimed at the liberty and exis- 
tence of the republic, they sent agents* to the exiled 
nobles, and invited them to concur with them in saving 
their country from the servitude with which it was 
threatened. As there was not a moment to lose, mea- 
sures were concerted speedily, but with great prudence ; 
and were executed with equal vigour. The citizens 
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rose suddenly in arms ; the exiles flocked into the town 
from different parts with all their partisans, and what 
troops they coald draw together ; and several bodies of 
mercenaries in the pay of France appeared to support 
them. The Spaniards, though surprised, and much 
inferior in number, defended themselves with great 
courage ; but seeing no prospect of relief, and having 
no hopes of maintaining their station long in a half- 
finished fortress, they soon gave it up. The Sienese, 
with the utmost alacrity, levelled it with the ground, 
that no monument might remain of that odious struc- 
ture, which had been raised in order to enslave them. 
At the same time renouncing all connexion with the 
emperori they sent ambassadors to thank the king of 
France as the restorer of their liberty, and to entreat 
that he would secure to them the perpetual enjoymmt 
of that blessing, by continuing his protection to their 
republic *. 

To these misfortunes, one still more fatal had almost 
succeeded. The severe administration of Don Pedro 
de Teredo, viceroy of Naples, having filled that kingdom 
with murmuring and disaffection, the prince of Salerno, 
the head of the malecontents, had fled to the court of 
France, where all who bore ill-will to the emperor or 
his ministers were sure of finding protection and assis- 
tance. That nobleman, in the usual style of exiles, 
boasting much of the number and power of his parti- 
sans, and of his great influence with them, prevailed on 
Henry to think of invading Naples, from an expecta- 
tion 6f being joined by all those with whom the prince 
of Salerno held correspondence, or who were dissatisfied 

* Peoci Memoriede Siena, vol. iii. p. 2S0. 261. Thuan. 375^ 
877, ftc. Faruta. Hist. Tenet. t67. Hem. de Bibier, i«^ S^q* 
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with Toledo's government But though the first Hint 
of this enterprise was suggested by the prince of Salerno, 
Henry did not choose that its success should entirely 
depend upon his being able to fulfil tlie promises wbidi 
he had made. He applied for aid to Solyman^ whom 
he courted^ after his father^s example^ as his most vi- 
gorous auxiliary against the emperor^ and solicited him 
to second his operations^ by sending a powerful fleet 
into the Mediterranean. It was not difficult to obtain 
what he requested of the sultan^ who^ at this time> was 
highly incensed against the house of Austria^ on account 
of the proceedings in Hungary. He ordered a hundred 
and fifty ships to be equipped^ that they might sail to- 
wards the coast of Naples, at whatever time Henry 
should name, and might co-operate with the French 
troops in dieir attempts upon that kingdom. The 
command of this fleet was given to the corsair Dragut, 
an officer trained up under Barbarossa, and scarcely in« 
ferior to his master in courage, in talents, or in good 
fortune. He appeared on the coast of Calabria at the 
time which had been agreed on, landed at several places, 
plundered and burnt several villages ; and at last, cast- 
ing anchor in the bay of Naples, filled that city with 
consternation. But as the French fleet, detained by 
some accident, which the contemporary historians have 
not explained, did not join the Turks according to con« 
cat, they, after waiting twenty days, without hearing 
any tidings of it, set sail for Constantinople, and thus 
delivered thfe viceroy of Naples from the terror of an 
invasion, which he was not in a condition to have re* 
sisted *. 

* Thuao. 375. 380. Mem. de Ribier, iL 403. Gianone. 
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1553.]] As the French had neyer given so severe a 
check to tike emperor in any former campaign^ they ex- 
pressed immoderate joy at the success of their arms. 
Charles himself, accustomed to a long series of prosper- 
ity^ felt the calamity most sensibly, and retired from 
Metz into the Low Countries, much dejected with the 
cruel reverse of fortune which affected him in his de-> 
dining age, when the violence of the gout had increased 
to such a pitch, as entirely broke the vigour of his 
constitution, and rendered him peevish, difficult of 
access, and often incapable of applying to business. 
But whenever he enjoyed any interval of ease, all his 
thoughts were bent on revenge; and he deliberated, 
with the greatest solicitude, concerning the most proper 
means of annoying France, and of effacing the stain 
which had obscured the reputation and glory of his arms* 
All the schemes concerning Germany, which had en- 
grossed him so long, being disconcerted by the peace of 
Passau, the affairs of the empire became only secondary 
objects of attention ; and enmity to France was the 
predominating passion which chiefly occupied his mind. 

The turbulent ambition of Albert of Brandenburg 
excited Violent commotions, which disturbed the empire 
during this year. That prince's troops, having shared 
in the calamities of the siege of Metz, were greatly re- 
duced in number. But the emperor, prompted by 
gratitude for his distinguished services on that occasion, 
or perhaps with a secret view of fomenting divisions 
among the princes of the empire, having paid up all the 
money due to him, he was enabled with that sum to hire 
BO many of the soldiers dismissed from the Imperial 
army, that he was soon at the head of a body of men 
as numerous as ever. The bishops df Bamberg and 
Wurtzburg having solicit^ the Imperial chamber to 
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annuls by its authority, the iniquitous condftions which 
Albert had compelled them to sign, that court unani- 
mously found all thei/ engagements with him to be yoid' 
in their own nature, because they had been extorted by 
force ; enjoined Albert to renounce all claim to the 
performance of them ; and^ if he should persist in snch 
an unjust demand^ exhorted all the princes of the em<- 
pire to take arms against him, as a disturber of the 
public tranquillity. To this decision^ Albert opposed 
the confirmation of his transactions with the two pre* 
lates^ which the emperor had granted him as the reward 
of his having joined the Imperial army at Metz; and 
in order to intimidate his antagonists^ as well as to 
convince them of his resolution not to relinquish his 
pretensions^ he put his troops in motion^ that he might 
secure the territory in question. Various endeavours 
were employed^ and many expedients proposed^ in order 
to prevent the kindling a new war in G^many. But 
the same warmth of temper which rendered Albert tur« 
bulent and enterprising, inspired him with the most 
sanguine hopes of success, even in his wildest under* 
takings, he disdainfully rejected all reasonable overtures 
of accommodation. 

Upon this, the Imperial chamber issued its decree 
against him, and required the elector of Saxony, toge- 
ther with several other princes mentioned by name^ to 
take arms in order to carry it into execution. Maurice^ 
and those associated with him, were not unwilling to 
imdertake this service. They were extremely solicitous 
to maintain public order by supporting the authority of 
the Imperial chamber, and saw the necessity of giving 
a timely check to the usurpations of an ambitious prince, 
who had no principle of action but regard to his own 
interest, and no motive to direct him but the impulse of 
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ungoveraable passions. They had good reason to SU8« 
pect that the emperor encouraged Albert in his extr»« 
vaggnt and irregular proceedings, and secretly afforded 
him assistance, that, by raising him up to rival Maurke 
in power, he might, in any future broil, make use of his 
assistance, to counterbalance and controul the authority 
which the other had acquired in the empire *, 

These considerations united the most powerful princes 
in Germany in a league against Albert, of which Maurice 
was declared generalissimo [^April 2]]. This formidable 
confederacy, however, wrought no change in Albert's 
sentiments; but as he knew that he could not resist so 
many princes, if he should allow them time to assemble 
their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to deprive 
them of all the advantages which they might derive 
from their united power and numbers; and for that 
reason marched directly against Maurice, the enemy 
whom he dreaded most. It was happy for the allies 
that the conduct of their affairs was committed to a 
prince of such abilities. He, by his authority and ex- 
ample, had inspired then> with vigour; and having 
carried on their preparations with a degree of rapidity 
of which confederate bodies are seldom capable, he was 
in condition to face Albert before he could make any 
considerable progress. 

Their armies, which were nearly equal in number, 
each consisting of twenty-four thousand men, met at 
Sieverhausen, in the duchy of Lunenburgh; and the 
violent animosity against each other, which possessed 
the two leaders, did not suffer them to continue long 
inactive. The troops, inflamed with the same hostile 

• Sleid. 565* Mem. de Bibier, ii. 442. Amokli vita Mau- 
rit ap. Menken, ii. 134?. 
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tage, marched fiereelj to the combat [[June 9^ ; Aey 
fbc^t with the greatest obstmacy ; asid as both generals 
were capable of araifing theraselves at every firrouraUe 
occnrrehcey the Battle renamed long doobtnify eacn 
gaining groond upon the ouier dtemately. At last 
victory declared for Maurice^ who was siipermr ia 
cttvalry, and Albert^ army fled in confii8xon»^ Heaving 
{bur thousand dead' in the fields and their camp^ bag^ 
gage and artillery^ in the haada of their conquerors. 
The allies bought their vicDory dear^ tfreir b6st troops 
suflered greatty^ two sons 9tf the dxike of Branswicky a 
dtike of Lunenbnrgh^ and many other persons of distinc* 
tion, were among the number of the sfaki V BotaB 
these were soon forgotten ; for Maurice himseif^ as he 
led' up to a second diarge a body of horse which had 
been broken^ received a wound with a pistoUbcdlet in 
the beHy^ of which he died two days after the batdoi in 
the thirty-second year of his age^ and h^ the sixth after 
his attaining the electond dignity. 

Of all the personages who have appe ar e d in the histoiy 
of this active age^ when great occurrences ami sudden 
/evolutions called forth extraordinary talents to view, 
and afforded them full opportunity to display themselves, 
Maurice may justly be considered as the most remark- 
able. If his exorbitant ambition, his profound dissimu- 
lation, and his unwarrantaUe usurpation of his kinsman's 
honours and dominions, exclude him from being praised 
as a virtuous man ; his prudence in concerting his mea- 
sures, his vigour in executing them, and the uniform 
success with which they were attended, entitle him to 
the appellation of a great prince. At an age when im- 

* Historia pugnse infelicis inter Mauiit et Albert. Thorn. 
Wintzero auctore apud. Scard. ii. 559. Sleid. 583. Ruscelii 
epistres aux rrinces, 154. Amoldi vita MauriU 1245. 
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petiiosity of 8|iuit cominonly predominates over poIiticiU 
wisdam* when the highest effiut even of a genius of the 
fiiBt order is to fix on a bold scheme, and to execute it 
with promjititude and coarage, he formed and conducted 
an intricate plan of policy^ which deceiyed the most art* 
ful^monaich in Europe. At the veiy juncture when tha 
emperor had atttuned to almost unlimited deqpotisob 
Mauricej with power seemingly inadequate to such as 
undertaking, compelled him to relin(|uish all his usuipa* 
dons, and established not only the religious but civil 
liberties of Germany on such foundations as have hitha 
erto remained unshaken* Althoagb, at one period of his 
li&, his conduct excited t^e jealousy of the protestants^ 
and at another drew on him the resentment of the Ro- 
man catholics^ such was his masterly address^ that he 
was the only prince of the age who, in any degfee, 
possessed the confidence of bothy and whom both la- 
mented as the most able as well as fiiithful guardian of 
the constitution and laws of his country. 

The consternation which Maurice's death occasioned 
among his troops, pr»v4Hitod th«m from making the 
proper improvement of the victory which they had 
gained, Albert, whose active courage, and profuse 
liberality, rendered him the darling of such military 
adventurers as were little s(dicitous about the justice 
of his cause, soon re-assembled his broken forces, and 
made fresh levies with such success, that he was quickly 
at the head of fifteen thousand men, and renewed bis 
depredations with additional fury. But Henry of Brua^ 
swick, having taken the command of the allied troops, 
defeated him in a second battle [[Sept 12^, scarcely lesa 
bloody than the former* Even then his coun^ did not 
sink, nor were his resources exhausted. He made several 
efforts, and some of fhem very vigor ous^ to retrieve his 

1% 
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affairs : but being laid under the ban of the empire by 
the Imperial chamber ; being driven by degrees oat of 
all his hereditary territories^ as well as those which he 
had usurped ; being forsaken by many of his officers^ 
and overpowered by the number of his enemies^ he fled 
for refuge into France. After having been> for a con- 
siderable time^ the terror and scourge of Germany, he 
lingered out some years in an indigent and dependent 
state of exile^ the miseries of which his restless and 
arrogant spirit endured with the most indignant impa- 
tience. Upon his death without issue ^Jan* 12, 1557^^ 
his territories^ which had been sei^^ed by the princes 
who iook arms against him^ were restored^ by a decree 
of the emperor^ to his collateral heirs of the house of 
Brandenburg *• 

Maurice having left only one daughter^ who was after- 
wards married to William, prince of Orange, by whom 
she had a son who bore his grandfather's name, and 
inherited the great talents for which he was conspicuous, 
a violent dispute arose concerning the succession to his 
honours and territories. John Frederick, the degraded 
elector, claimed the electoral dignity, and tliat part of his 
patrimonial estate of which he had been violently strip- 
ped after the Smalkaldic war. Augustus, Maurice's only 
brother, pleaded his right not only to the hereditary 
possessions of their family, but to the electoral dignity, 
and to the territories which Maurice had acquired. As 
Augustus was a prince of considerable abilities, as well 
as of great candour and gentleness of manners, the states 
of Saxony, forgetting the merits and sufferings of their 
former master, declared warmly in his favour. His 
pretensions were powerfully supported by the king of 

* Sleid. 592. 694. 599. Struv. Corp. Hist. Germ. 1075. 



DeomaA, whose dougliter lie had nmrrM> and 2cal« 
oiiflly eiq^ouMd by the king of the Romaos^ out of regard 
to MMfiiceV meBKMy.. The degraded electoTi though 
eeenell J fanroiired by hb rnieient ' enemy liie emperor^ 
was at keC obliged to veMnqobh hie claim, upon dlitatn- 
ing a amatt addition to the territoriee which had been 
fdkntcd to hka^ together with a stfpa}ation> secttrmg to 
hfis iSunily the eventual suecession^ upon a failure of 
nude heirs in the Afbertine line. That unfertmiatei but 
nu^nanimoue princoi ^i^ R^xt year^ soon after ratifying 
tide treaty of agreement ; and the electoral dignity is 
still possessed by the descendants of Augustus *. 

During these transacticms in Ckrmanyy war was car- 
ried on in the Low Countries with considerable vigour. 
The eqiperor, impatient to efface the stain which his 
ignominious repulse at Metz left upon his mflitary r&< 
putationy had an army early in the iield^ and laid siege 
to Terouane. Though the town was of such importance^ 
that Francis used to call it one of the two pillows on 
which a king of France might sleep with security, the 
fortifications were in bad repair. Henry, trusting to 
what had happened at Metz, thought nothing more was 
necessary to render all the efforts of the enemy abortive^ 
thaii to reinforce the garrison with a considerable num- 
ber c^ the yeung nobility. But d'Ess^, a veteran officer 
who commanded thepi, being killed, and the Imperialists 
"pushing ihe siege with great vigour and perseverance^ 
Ike place was taken by assault [[June 21)]. That it 
might not fall again into the hands of the French, 
Charles ordered not only the fortifications but the town 
itself to be rased, and the inhabitants to be dispersed in 
the adjacent cities. Elated with this success, the Impe- 

• Sleid. 587. Thuan. 409. Struv. Corp. Hist. Genp« 
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rialists immediately invested Hesden^ which^ though 
defended with great hravery^ was likewise taken bj 
assault, and such of the garrison as escaped the sword, 
were made prisoners. The emperor entrusted the com- 
duct of this siege to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, prince 
of Piedmont, who, on that occasion^ gave the first dis- 
play of those great talents for military command^ which 
soon entitled him to be ranked among the first generals 
of the age, and facihtated his re-establishment in his 
hereditary dominions, the greater part of which having 
been overrun by Francis in his expeditions into Italy, 
were still retained by Henry *. 

The loss of these towns, together with so many per^ 
sons of distinction, either killed or taken by the enemy, 
was no inconsiderable calamity to France, and Henry 
felt it very sensibly ; but he was still more mortified at 
the emperor's having recovered his wonted superiority 
in the field so soon after the blow at Metz, which the 
French had represented as fatal to his power. He was 
ashamed too of his own remissness and excesiuve secu- 
rity at the opening of the campaign ; and in order to 
repair that error, he assembled a numerous army, and 
led it into the Low Countries. 

Boused at the approach of such a formidable enemy, 
Charles left Brussels, where he had been shut up so 
closely during seven months, that it came to be believed, 
in many parts of Europe that he was dead ; and though 
he was so much debilitated by the gout that he could 
hardly bear the motion of a litter, he hastened to join 
his army. The eyes of all Europe were turned with 
expectation towards those mighty and exasperated rivals, 
.between whom a decisive battle was now thought una- 

* Thuan. 41 L Harsei Annales Brabant. 669. 
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voidable. But Charles having pradently declined to 
hazard a general engagement^ and the violence of the 
autamnal rains rendering it impossible for the French 
to undertake any siege^ they retired^ without having 
performed any thing suitable to the great preparations 
vr^ch they had made *• 

The Imperial arms were not attended with the same 
success in Italy. The narrowness of the emperor's 
finances seldom allowed him to act with vigour in two 
different places at the same time ; and having exerted 
himself to the utmost in order to make a great effort in 
the Low Countries^ his operations on the other side of 
the Alps were proportionally feeble. The viceroy of 
Naples, in conjunction with Cosmo di Medici^ who was 
greatly alarmed at the introduction of French troops 
into Siena> endeavoured to become master of that city. 
But^ instead of reducing the Sienese, the Imperialists 
were obliged to retire abruptly « in order to defend their 
own country^ upon the appearance of the Turkish fleet, 
which threatened the coast of Naples ; and the French 
not only established themselves more firmly in Tuscaiiy, 
butj by the assistance of the Turks, conquered a great 
part of the island of Corsica, subject at that time to the 
Genoese t. 

The affairs of the house of Austria declined no less 
in Hungary during the course of this year. As the 
troops which Ferdinand kept in Transylvania received 
their pay very irregularly, they hved almost at discre* 
tion upon the inhabitants; and their insolence and 
rapaciousness greatly disgusted all ranks of men^ and 
alienated them from their new sovereign, who instead of 
protecting, plundered his subjects. Their indignation 

• Harwus, 672. Thuan. 414. f Thuan. 41T. 
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ftt tku^ added to their desire of revenging Marliniuijii's 
death, wraog^t so much upon a turbulent nobility iai« 
|iatient of injury, and upon a fierce people prone to 
change^ ^t they were ripe fer a jwvolt. At that r&y 
^nctnre, their kite foeen laabella, together with her aoo^. 
appeared in Transylvania. Her ambitious mind could' 
not bear the sofitode and inactivi^ of a private Kfe ;. 
and sepenting quickly of the cession which she had mad* 
•f the cfown in the year one thousand five hundred and* 
fifty«one^ she left the p^ace of her retreat, hoping tfiat. 
the dissatisftction of the 'Hungarians with the Austrian 
government would prompt them once more to recognise 
her son's right to the crown. Some noblemen of great 
eminence declared immediately in his favour. The ba» 
shaw of Belgrade^ by Solyman's order^ eiE^MNised hia^ 
eause, in opposition to Ferdinand; the SpaniaA and' 
German soldiers, instead of ad vttidng against the ene^ 
my, mutinied for want of pay^ declaring that they wouM* 
march back to Vienna; so that Castaldo, their generd^, 
was obliged to abandon Transylvania to Isabelift uid 
the Turks, and to place himself at the head of the mn- 
tineerB> that by Us authority he might restrain them 
from plnnd«ring ^ Austrian territories through which 
they passed *• 

Ferdinand's attention was turned so entirely towards 
the affairs of Germany, and his treasures so mueL 
exhausted by his late eft>rtjB hi' Hungary, that he made 
no attempt to reeover this va)t»ble provincie^ although a 
favourable opportunity for that puipose presented itself^ 
as Solyman was then engaged in a war with Persia, and 
involved besides in domestic calamities which engrossed 
and disturbed, his mind. Solyman, though- distinguished 

•Thuan.4J0. 
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by many accomplishments from the other Ottoman 
princes> had all the passions peculiar to that violent and 
baughty race. He was jealous of his authority^ sudden 
as well as furious in his anger^ and susceptible of all 
that rage and love^ which rdgns in the East^ and often 
produces the wildest and most tragical effects. His 
favourite mistress was a Circassian slave of exquisite 
beauty, who bore him a son called Mustapha^ whom, 
both on account of his birth-nght and his merit, he de- 
stined to be the heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Bussian 
captive, soon supplanted the Circassian, and gained the 
sultan's heart. Having the address to retain the con- 
quest which she had made, she kept possession of his 
love without any rival for many years, during which she 
brought him several sons and one daughter. All the 
happiness, however, which she derived from the un- 
bounded sway that she had acquired over a monarch 
wbom one half of the world revered or dreaded, was 
embittered by perpetual reflections on Mustapha's ac- 
cession to the throne, and the certain death of her sons, 
wbo, she foresaw, would be immediately sacrificed, ac- 
cording to the barbarous jealousy of Turkish policy, to 
the safety of the new emperor. By dwelling continually 
on this melancholy idea, she came gradually to view 
Mustapha as the enemy of her children, and to hate him 
with more than a step-mother's ill-will. This prompted 
ber to wish his destruction, in order to secure for one 
of her own sons the throne which was destined for him. 
Nor did she want either ambition to attempt such a 
high enterprise, or the arts requisite for carrying it into 
execution. Having prevailed on the sultan to give her 
only daughter in marriage to Rustan the grand vizier, 
. she disclosed her scheme to that crafty minister, who 
perceiving that it was his own interest to co-operate with 
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htjr, readily pvomised his sf sistance towacdsaggp^n^iiiS 
that branch of the royal line to which he w^ so nearly 
allied. ^ 

As soon as Roxalana had concerted her measures with 
this able confidant, she began to affect a wonderful zeei 
for the Mahometan religion, to which Solyxnan was 
superstitiously attached, and proposed to found and en^ 
dow a royal mosque, a work of great expense, but deemed 
hj the Turks meritorious in the highest degree. The 
mufti whom she consulted approved much of her pidus 
intention; but having been gained and instructed by 
Rustan, told her, that she being a slave could derive no 
benefit herself from that holy deed, for all the merit of 
it would accrue to Sdyman,. the master whose property 
she was. Upon this she seemed to be overwhdmed with 
sorrow, and to sink into the deepest melancholy, as if 
she had been disgusted with life and all its enjoyments. 
Solymauy who was absent with the army, being inforaied 
of this dejection of mind, and of the cause firom which 
it proceeded, discovered all the solicitude of a lover to- 
remove it, and by a writing under his hand declared her 
a free woman. Roxalana having gained this point, pro- 
ceeded to build the mesque> and Ee*assumed her usual 
gaiety of spirit. But when Solyman, on his return to 
Ck>nstantinople, sent an eunuch, according to the custom 
of the seraglio, to bring her to partake of his bed, she, 
seemingly with deep regret, but in th^ most peremptory 
manner> declined to follow tlie eunuch, declaring that 
what had been an honour to her while a slave/ becanoe 
a crime as she was now a free woman, and that she 
would not involve either the sultan or herself in the 
guilt that must be contracted by such an open violation 
of the law of their prophet. Solyman, whose passion 
this difficulty, as well as the affected delicacy which. 
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gmre rise to it> heightened and inflamed^ had recourse 

immediatdy to the mnfti for his direction. He replied, 

agreeably to the koran^ that Roxalana's scruples were 

, well founded ; but added^ artfully^ in words which4lus« 

.tan bad taught him to use, that it was in the sultan's 

porwer to remove these difficuhtes, by espousing her as 

Ins lawful wife. The amorous monarch dosed eagerly 

wfeh the proposal^ and solemnly married her^ according 

to tfae form of the Mahometan ritual ; though^ by doing 

90, he £sregarded a maxim of poKcy which the pride of 

^e Ottoman blood had taught all the sultans since Ba«- 

jazet I. to consider as inviolable. From his time^ none 

of the Turkish monardis had married^ becausef^ when he 

was vanqusdied and taken prisoner by Tameriane^ his 

irife bad been af)used with barbarous Insolence by the 

Taftars. That no Mmfhn* calamity might again subject 

the Ottoman iknriry to the same disgrace^ the sultai» 

admitted none to their beds but slaves, whose dishonour 

coold not bring any such stain upon their house. 

But the more unconraion the step was, the more it 
conrvinced Roxalana of the unbounded infhience which 
she had acquired over the sultan's heart ; and embold** 
ened her to prosecute^ wrth greater hope of success^ the 
scheme that she had formed in order to destroy Musta« 
pha. This young prince having been entrusted by his 
fatheo according to the practice of the sultans in thai 
age, with the government of several different provinces, 
was at that time invested with the administration in 
Diarbequir^ the ancient Mesopotamia, which Solymam. 
had wrested from the Persians, antl aditled to his em« 
pire. In all these different commands, Mustapha had 
conducted himself with such cautious prudience as could 
give no offence to his father, though, at the same time, 
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he governed with so much moderatioD as well as justiGe» 
and displayed such yfdour and generosity^ as rendered 
him equally the favourite of the people^ and the darling 
of the soldiery. 

There was no room to lay any folly or vice to his 
charge, that could impair the high opinion which his 
father entertained of him. Roxalana's malevolence was 
more refined ; she turned his virtues against him^ and 
made use of these as engines 'for his destruction. She 
often mentioned, in Solyman's presence, the splendid 
qualities of his son ; she celebrated his courage, his liber« 
ality, his popular arts, with malicious and exaggerated 
praise. As soon as she perceived that the sultan heard 
these encomiums, which were often repeated, with un- 
easiness ; that suspicion of his son b^an to mingle itself 
with his former esteem ; and that by degrees he came to 
view him with jealousy and fear ; she introduced, as by 
accident, some discourse concerning the rebellion of his 
father Selim against Bajazet his grandfather : she took 
notice of the bravery of the veteran troops under 'Mus- 
tapha's command, and of the neighbourhood of Diarbe- 
quir to the territories of the Persian sophi, Solyman's 
mortal enemy. By these arts, whatever remained of 
paternal tenderness was gradually extinguished, and such 
passions were kindled in the breast of the sultan, as gave 
all Roxalana's malignant suggestions the cdour not olily 
of probability but of truth. His suspicions and fear of 
Mustapha settled into deep-rooted hatred. ^ He appointed 
spies to observe and report all his words and actions ; 
he watched and stood on his guard against him as his 
most dangerous enemy. 

Having thus alienated the sultan's heart from Mus- 
tapha, Roxalana ventured upon another step. She 
intreated Solyman to allow her own sons the liberty of 
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qppefiag «ic '^eouvt^ ifaopaig ti)«t'%y 'gaining aecess to 
tiieir^fatfaeiv ihty^m^^^ «heif <good qufiMties and 
dutiful depoftraenlv'innnuBito^henfi^eS'iAto that place 
in inB' afi^iena wbidi Musto]^ had formerly held ; 
and^ 4hoi^ what aha^ deaaanded waa eontrary to the 
l^actifie of $ilie>Ottamaii femily in that i^, the uxorious 
monamdi granlad' bar -fcqueat* To all theae female in* 
tffguea HusMn^addad ^martifioa sitil)^ more auhtle, which 
complelad tiie >aidtaA^s daluaiony and heightened his 
jealoBff^ and lear« Ha >wrote> to the hashaws of the 
prcmiaaS'^I^CBt^to -I>ka?beqiiir^ instraieting them to 
send hii»<regttlarii|talligenee4)f'Ma6tapha'a proceedings 
in hia^vermiianty and ti^^adi of them he- gave a pri« 
i^teluat> floaiteg in appaarMiee fiiom his zeal for their 
interesty' Aatnodiing would be more aeeeptable to the 
sultan that to receive fiivaiuable accounts of a son whom 
he destined to sustain the glory of the Ottoman name. 
The bashaws, 'ignorant of his fraudulent intention, and 
eager to pf^- court 'to 'thur sovereign at such an easy 
price> filled their letters vdth studied but fatal panegyrics 
of M usta{^a> ivpfesenting him as a prince worthy to 
sdccaed such an illustrious father, and as endowed with 
talents which •might' enable him to emulate, perhaps to 
equal his £inie. These letters were industriously shewn 
to Selyman/at the.4raasons whenit was known that they 
avould make the deepest impression. Every expression 
in reconmtendatioB'of his son wounded him to the heart ; 
lie^saspected-hia principal officers of being ready to fa- 
vour the most 'desperate attempts of a prince whom they 
were so fond of praising:; and fancying that he saw them 
already assaulting his throne with rebellious arms, he 
determined, while it was yet in his power, to anticipate 
the blow, and to -^secure his own safety by his son's 
deathk 
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, For this paipose, though under pretence of renewing 
the war against Persia, he ordered Rustan to march to- 
wards Diarbequir at the head of a numerous army, and 
to rid him of a son whose hie he; deemed inconsistent 
with his own safety. But that crafty minister did not 
choose to be loaded with the odium of having executed 
this cruel orden As soon as he arrived in Syria he 
wrote, to Solyman, that the danger was so imminent as 
called for his immediate presence ; that the camp was 
full of M ustapha's emissaries ; that many of the soldiers 
were corrupted ; that the affections of all leaned towards 
bim ; that he had discovered a negotiation which had 
been carried on with the sophi of Persia in order to 
marry Mustapha with one of his daughters ; that he 
already felt his own talents as well as authority to be 
inadequate to the exigencies of such an arduo|is con- 
juncture ; that the sultan alone had sagacity to discern 
what resolution should be taken in those circumstances, 
and power to carry that resolution into execution.- 

This charge of courting the friendship of the sophi^ 
Roxalana and Rustan had reserved as the last and most 
envenomed of all their calumnies. It operated with the 
violence which they expected from Solyman's inveterate 
abhorrence of the Persians, and threw him into the 
wildest transports of rage. He set out instantly for 
Syria, and hastened thither with all the precipitation 
and impatience of fear and revenge. As soon as he 
joined his army near Aleppo^ and had concerted mea- 
sures with Rustan, he sent a chiaus, or messengei* of 
the court, to his son, requiring him to repair immediately 
to his presence. Mustapha, though no stranger to his 
step- mother's machinations, or to Rustan's malice, or 
to his father's violent temper, yet relying on his own 
innocence, and hoping to discredit the accusations 
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of his enemies by the promptitade of his obedience, 
followed the messenger without delay to Aleppo. The 
moment he arrived in the camp, he was introduced into 
the sultan's tent. As he entered it, he observednothing 
that could give him. any alarm; no additional crowd of 
attendants, no. body of armed guards, but the same order 
and silence which always reign in the sultan's apart« 
inent& In a few minutes, however, several mutes ap« 
peared, at the sight of whom Mustapha, knowing what 
was his doom, cried with a loud voice, " ho, my death !" 
and attempted to fly. The mutes rushed forward to 
seize him; he. resisted and struggled, demanding with 
the utmost earnestness to see the sultan ; and despair, 
t<^ether with the hope of finding protection from the 
soldiers, if he could escape out of the tent* animated him 
withnsuch extraordinary strength, that, for some time, 
he baffled all the efforts of the executioners. Solyman 
was within hearing of his son's cries, as well as of the 
noise which the struggle occasioned. Impatient of this 
delay of his revenge, and struck with terror at the 
thoughts, of Mustapha's escaping, he drew aside the cur* 
tain which divided the tent, and thrusting in his head, 
darted a fierce look towards (he mutes, and, with wild 
and threatening gestures, seemed to condemn their sloth 
and timidity. At sight of his father's furious and im« 
relenting countenance, Mustapha's strength failed, and 
his courage forsook him ; the mutes fastened tl^e bow- 
string about his neck, and in a moment put an end to 
his life. 

The dead body was exposed before the sultan's tent* 
The soldiers gatherQd round.it, and contemplating that 
mournful object with astonishment, and sorrow, and 
indignation, were ready, if a leader has not been want- 
ing, to bav^ broke out into the wildest excesses of rage, 
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After giving veM W the &»t expressidns o^ tbstr j^ef, 
ihey retired each mciii ta his tent^ and sfautikig'iAieai^ 
•elves up^ bewailed meecret the cnie( &te ^' dnmr 
finrounte; nor wasB there ow? oi them «^»rtast»dAibodj 
or even' water* dtining the reanundepofi^hat d»y: Nest 
momia^ the aani solitode and sH^j^'veigiied'in ito 
camp; and Solyman^ being aindd that 8(M]fi& df^idM 
atorm wouId'<fbliwv thia sullen cfllm> in order-to appease 
the enraged soldienS) deprived Rustah of die seali^ Ofii 
dered him to leave the camp, and raised Aefaanet;' ft 
gallaat officer nrach bdoved in the arn^/ toctbs'di^iii^ 
ofvisier. This chaogp, however^ nvwsir^eitC^dMt 
with Rustan himself; that craifty iniilisie^si^geBCifig it 
as the only expedient which could- sdv&hitnself^ or Ins 
xnast^. Bat wi^in< a few months/^ when' the resiHAa 
ment of the soldieit' began to^ subside, >ani^ ti^ in^ne* of 
Mustapha to be fbrgotteti, Achmet was strangled bjr the 
sultan's command, and Rnstanre-instated in the-dfficecif 
vlzien Together wil^ his former power^ he t^assumed 
the plan for exterminating ilm race of Mtistaphi',^ whidft 
he had concerted with Rcfltalana ; iaHdas^lliQrwe^^ afraid 
that an only son whom> Mustapha' had left,* ndght'gioir 
up to avenge his death, fhey redoubled their KClivityv 
and by emptying the same ai-ts agM^st him^^kilthe]^ 
had practiMd against his fkther, th^y itispired' Sdjaum 
with the same fiMrs, and prevsiiled^^'hntitt to>lMOiN)i*dMi 
tor putting to d^th that young innbeentiHiiftcei:' These 
orders^were executed with bavbarous aeal, byaiteu&tidl^ 
who was despatched to Bursa, the place where the prince 
leaided; and no rivid wasleft to dispute the* Ottoman 
dirone with ^le sons of Roxalana % ' ' 

• Augerii Gislenii BusbeqpiU £ieaatjicmi& Xuicics i^^natobi^ 
iv. Franc 1615. p. 37. Thuan. lib. xiL p. 432 . Mem. de 
Ribkr, ii 4&7« MaimeeiA fi&tefi^Vtneu^ffiN vil/fk 99.^ • 
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Such tragical scenes, productive of so deep distress; 
seldom occur but in the history of the great motiarchiesl 
of the east, where the warmth of the climate seems to 
give every emotion of the heart its greatest force, and 
the abolute power df sovereigns^ accustoms and enables 
them to gratify all their passions without controul. While 
this interesting transaction in the court of Solyman en«« 
gaged his whole attention, Charles was pursuing, with 
the utmost ardour, a new scheme for aggrandizing his 
&mily. About this time, Edward the Sixth of England, 
after a short reign, in which he displayed such virtues 
as filled his subjects with sanguine hopes of being happy 
under his government, and made them bear with pa- 
tience all that they suffered from the weakness, the 
dissensions, and the ambition of ministers who assumed 
the administration during his minority, was seized with 
a lingering distemper which threatened his life. The 
emperor no sooner received an account of this, than 
his ambition, always attentive to seize every c^portu- 
nity of acquiring an increase of power, or of territories, 
to his son, suggested the thought of adding England to 
his other kingdoms, by the marriage of Philip with the 
princess Mary, the heir of Edward's crown. Being 
apprehensive, however, that his son, who was then in 
Spain, might decline a match with a princess in het 
thirty-eighth year, atid eleven years o}der than him« 
self* ; Charles determined, notwithstanding his own age 
aud infirmities, to make offer of himself as a husband to 
his cousin. 

But though Mary was so far advanced in years, and 
destitute of every charm either of person or manners 
that could win affection or command esteem, Philip, 

• Pallav. Hist. Concil. Trid. v. ii. c. 13. p; 150. 
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without hesitatioD, gaire his consent to Ae oMtdi pto« 
posed by his father, and was wfflin^ aecor^^' to the 
usual maadm of princes, to sacrifice his inclinsiHiEMi't&'hls 
ambition* In order to> ensure die saocess ^hivseheme, 
the emperor, even befora Edward's deatli>- began i»tske 
such steps as might finilitate it Upon Bdmudf^ de> 
mise, Mary mounted the throne of England ; the f^ 
tensions of the lady Jane Gragr pnm&g as wifortunkte 
as they were ill founded *. Charles sent immedkiteljra 
pompous embassy to Laadon to oongrstidate Mary on 
her accession to the throne, and to propose the alliance 
with his son. The queen, daasled with tile prospect af 
marrying the heir of the greatest monateh in Europe; 
fond of uniting more dosdy with her motiier'S' faocKSy, 
to which she had been always warmly attached; «d 
eager to secure the powcffslaid which she kneir would 
he necessary towards carrying on hev fhvourite scheme 
of re-establishing the Romish leMgion m Ei^land, lii^ 
tened in the most fayoarabfe' manner to the proposal. 
Among her subjects^ it met with a very different recep^ 
tion. Philip, it was well known, contended iar all the 
tenets of the church of Rome wkh a sanguinary zeal 
which exceeded the measure even of Spanish bigotty : 
this alarmed all the numerous partisans of the reforma- 
tion. The Castilian hau^tiness and resenre were far 
from being acceptable to the English, who, baying several 
times seen their thnme occupied by persons v^o were 
bom subjects, had become accustomed to an unceremo* 
nious and familiar intercourse with their sovereigns. 
They could not think, without the utmost uneasiness, 
of admitting a foreign prince to that infiuence in their 
councils, which the husband of their queen Would natu« 

"^ Carte's Hist, of England^ iii. 281: 
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rallj posfleci.' Thej dreacM, botb from Phifi|^ over* 
bening tempav «xid from ibe maaciiXMyef the Sptmish 
monafchy which* be had imbibed> thai he would mfhse 
ideas into the queen'e mind, dangerous to the libertiea 
of the natk»9> and woald introdaee foreign troops and 
money into' the kingdom^ to assist her in anj attempt 
against them4 

Fall of these apprehensions; the house of commons^ 
though in that age extremely obsequious to the win of 
their raonarchsy presented n warm address* agamst the 
Spanish mateh ; many pamphlets were published^ repre- 
senting the dangerous eonseqaencesof the alliance with 
Spain, md describing PhiHp's bigotry and arrogance in 
the most'odiom eelonrs.' But Mary, inflexible in ^ her 
resolutions, paid' no iiegard ta the remonstrjEinces of her 
eommons, or to^dfe-sentimentsr ot the people. The em- 
peror, having seotred, by various arts, the ministers 
whom she trusted most, they approved warmYy of the 
match, andiaige irams were remitted' by him in order ta 
gain the rest of the councOi Cardinal Pole, whom the 
pope, immediatdy upon Mary*^ accession, had despatch- 
^ as his legate into England, inr order to reconcile his 
native country to the see o£ Rome, was detained by the 
emperor's command' at Dilitnghen in Germany, lest by 
his presence he should thwart Philip's pretensions, and 
employ his interest in* favour of -his kinsman Courtnay, 
earl of Devonshire, whom the English ardently wished 
their sovereign to choose for a* husband *. 

As the negotiation did not admit of delay, it was 
carried forward with the greatest rapidity, the emperor 
agreeing, without hesitation, to every article in favour 
of England^ which Mary's ministers either represented 

• Carte, iii. 2S9. 
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as necessary to sooth the people an4 teconcile them to 
the match, or that was suggested by their own fears and 
jealousy of a foreign master. The chief articles were 
[[Jan. 12, 1554*], that Philip, during his marriage with 
the queen, should bear the title of king of England, but 
the entire administration of affairs, as well as the sole 
disposal of all revenues, offices, and benefices, should 
remain with the queen ; that the heirs of the marriage 
should, together with the crown of England, Inherit the 
duchy of Burgundy and the Low Countries; that if prince 
Charles, Philip's only son by a former marriage, should 
die without issue, his children by the queen, whether 
male or female, should succeed to the crown of Spain^ 
and all the emperor's hereditary dominions ; that before 
the consummation of the marriage, Philip should swear 
solemnly, that he would retain no domestic who was not 
a subject of the queen, and would bring no foreigners 
into the kingdom that might give umbrage to the £ng« 
lish ; that he would make no alteration in the constitu*. 
tion or laws of England ; that he would not carry the 
queen, or any of the children born of this marriage, out 
of the kingdom ; that if the queen should die before him 
without issue, he would immediately leave the crown to 
the lawful heir, without claiming any right of adminis'* 
tration whatever ; that in consequence of this marriage, 
England should not be engaged in any war subsisting 
between France and Spain; and that the alliance between 
France and England should remain in full force *• 

But this treaty, though both the emperor and Mary's 
ministers employed their utmost address in framing it so 
as to please the English, was far from quieting their 
fears and jealousies. They saw that words and promises 

* Rjmer's Feed. vol. xv. 377, 393. Mem. deEibier, ii. 498. 
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wero a &dUe Mcuiite^ agidnrt' the eicroacbnientevf «n 

ftmfaitioQs prince^ wlio^ aasoon as tegot possenibn of 

the power ^d advantages -whibh the queenfB hoaiiaiid 

naust nacesH^y enjoj> could easiljr-cvad&'aay of tbe 

BrdjdeB'mhksbmAtk ttmited hhr aaJthoniyor otetnict^ 

faiBsdteiafisv 'Tlie^T'^wcp^e'toftThMi^rtiiat tiia naorefh- 

v«iiiEabie t^ catidkiBaii of^thv fireaeat titiaty were to 

BngiaMl^iJie mote. Phiiqi(twould' be tempted henafbev to 

▼idbte^tbeta; Tfaey dreaded' tliab' Engtaad; like Naples^ 

Milan^ and the other coanims atilie»ed' to Spafn, would 

sooa:ltei ikm doamaaa ci lAmi erawn ao be intolerably 

oppresam^ aniteednsttsnied; as tinef h$d been> to wasle 

its wealtltand Tigear br Wars wfacnaitiitiiad no interesty 

snd freaS'wMch ftXTOufal' d^!V«>-ti<^ sdyanti^. These 

s«3tinetttr^v«iMieD genenillDr/fliatev^iyf^rtidf ttib 

kxagdoai^ mm iHed ^wiidi diicoMl^ttCi «rt tl«f mau^, and 

with i»d^gtiiatiotr!agHia«t(th» tfderiseit^^ Sif Thomte 

Wysa; a^ge»dem»H of^ome im^, awiolgood ititenticmis 

towards i^e* fjivblic^^ idok? axtn»^^ and roused 

the inil^kanta of Kent; to artus^ in^orderMi save* their 

country from a foreign yoke. Great numbei's redorMd 

in a sfaort'tiaoe tahiB<staii(toi^ he marehed to London 

with sutfa ta^id^f, and tbe-queen^asi so utteriy ut^ro- 

vided ford^AsKey that tlieas{ie<«<i^ sfitoswaaextremdjr 

tfireatenniif and if ai^ noblemeh of disthiction had 

joinedf the nsfiiteontents^ or had Wyat possessed talentfe 

equals in any degree^ to the lioMness of his enterprise^ 

the insunaietlon must hsM prcyved fiital to-Mary'vpowei^. 

But all^jfat's- measures w«re eoncevted with so little pro- 

deneei and eaeeuted wi4li sudiirresolntien> that many of 

his ibilowem fersodc him ; the redt were dispersed by a 

bandM ofsoldlets ; and he himsell was taken prisoner^ 

without! hefting flsade ai^ effost worthy ei the eense Uiat 

he had und^rtal^^ or suitableto the ardour wi& wfaick 
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he engaged in it. He suffered the punishment due to his 
rashness and rebellion. The queen's authority was con- 
finned and increased by hor success in defeating this 
inconsiderate attempt to abridge it. The lady Jime 
Gray^ whose title the ambition of her relations had set 
up in opposition to that of the qaeen^ was^ notwithstand- 
ing her youth and innocence^ brought to the scaffold. 
The lady Elizabeth, the queen's sister, was observed 
with the most jealous attention. The treaty of mar- 
riage was ratified by the parliament. 

Philip landed in England with a magnificent retinue, 
celebrated his nuptials with great solemnity; and though 
he could not lay aside his natural severity and pride, ^h* 
assume gracious and popular manners, he endeavoured 
to conciliate the favour of the English nobOity by his 
extraordinary liberality. Lest that should fail of acquir- 
ing him such influence in the government of the kingdom 
as he aimed at obtaining, the emperor kept a body of 
twelve thousand men on the coast of Flanders in reaiH^ 
ness to embark for England, and to support his son in aH 
his enterprises* 

Emboldened by all these favourable circumstances, 
Mary pursued the scheme of extirpating the protestant 
religion out of her dominions, with the most precipitate 
ze&h The laws of Edward the Sixth, in favour of the 
reformation, were repealed ; the protestant clergy ejected; 
all the forms and rights of the popish worship were r^* 
established ; the nation was solemnly absolved from t)ie 
guilt which it had contracted during the period of ,itfi 
apostasy, and was publicly reconciled to the church of 
Rome by cardinal Pole, who immediately after the queen's 
marriage, was permitted to continue his journey to Eng- 
land, and to exercise his legatine functions with the most 
ample power. Not satisfied with having overturned th^ 
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protestflnt cbureh, and re-establishing the ancient system 
on ha ruina» Mary insisted that all her subjects should 
oon^orm to the same mode of worship which she preferred; 
should profess their faith in the same creed which she 
had approved ; and abjure every practice or opiftion that 
was deemed repugnant to either of them. Powers, alto- 
gether unknown in the English constitution^ were vested 
in certain persons appointed to take cognizance of heresy^ 
and they proceeded to exercise them with more than in- 
quisitorial severity!. The prospect of danger^ however, 
did net intimidate the principal teachers of the protes* 
tant doctrines, who believed that they were contending 
for truths of the utmost consequence to the happiness of 
mankind. They boldly avowed their sentiments, and 
were condemned to that cruel death which the church of 
Rome reserves for its enemies. This shocking punish* 
ment was inflicted with that barbarity which the rancour 
of false zeal alone can inspire. The English, who are 
inferior in humanity to no people in Europe, and remark- 
able for the mildness of their public executions, beheld, 
with astonishment and horror, persons who had filled the 
most respectable stations ih their church, and who were 
venerable on account of their age, their piety, and their 
literature, condemned to endure torments to which. their 
laws did not subject even the most atrocious criminals. 

This extreme rigour did not accomplish the end at 
which Mary aimed. The patience and fortitude with 
which these martyrs for the reformation submitted to 
their sufferings, the heroic contempt pf dea^h expressed 
by persons of every rank, and age, and sex, confirmed 
many more in the protestant fiiith, than the threats of 
their enraged persecutors could frighten into apostasy. 
The business of such as were entrusted with trying here- 
tics multiplied continually, and appeared to be as endless 
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as it was odious. The queen's ablest iniiniters 'becane 
sensible how impolitic^ as well as dangerous»'it was to 
irritate the people by the frequent spectacle of pdiilic 
executions, which they detested as no less unjust than 
duel. £!ven Philip was so thoroughly convinced of her 
having run to an excess of rigour, that (m this oecasion 
he assumed a pert to which he was little aticaatovnedy 
becoming an advocate for moderation and lenity *• 

But, notwithstanding this attempt-to ingratiate himself 
with the English, they discovered a constant jealouay and 
distrust of all hid intentions ; and when some inembers, 
who had been gained by the court, ventured to noove in 
the house of commons that the nation ought to assist die 
emperor, the queen's father-in-law, in his war against 
France, the proposal was rejected with general dissatis- 
faction. A motion which was made, that die pavKatnent 
should give its consent that Philip might ^he publidy . 
crowned as the queen's husband, met with such a cold 
reception, that it was instantly withdrawn t. 

The king of France had observed the progress of the 
emperor's negotiation in England with much uneasiness. 
The great accession of territories as well as reputation 
which his enemy would acquire by the marriage of his 
son with the queen of such a powerful kingdom, was ob- 
vious and formidable. He easily foresaw that the Eng- 
lish, notwithstanding all their fears and precautions, 
would be soon drawn in to take part in the quarrels on 
the <:ontinent, •and be compelled to act in subserviency 
to the emperor's ambitious schemes. For this reason, 
Henry had given it in charge to his ambassador at the 
court of London, to employ all his address in order to 

* Godwin's Annals of Q,. Mary ap. Kennet, v- ii* p- 329. 
Burnet's Hjst. of Reform, ii. S98. 305. 

t Carte's Hist, of England, iii. 31 4. 
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defeat or retard the treaty of marriage ; and as there was 
not, at that time, any prince of the blood in France whom 
he could propose to the queen as a husband, he instructed 
him to co-operate with such of the English as wished 
their sovereign to marry one. of her own subjects. But 
ihe queen's ardour and precipitation in closing with the 
£rst overtures in favour of Philip, having rendered all 
liis endeavours ineffectual, Henry was so far from think- 
ing it prudent to give any aid to the English malecon- 
tents, though earnestly solicited by Wyat and their other 
leaders, who tempted him to take them under his pro- 
tection, by offers of great advantage to France, that h^ 
commanded his ambassador to congratulate the queen in 
the warmest terms upon the suppression of the insurrec- 
• tion. 

Notwithstanding these external professions, Henry 
dreaded so much the consequence of this alliance, which 
more than compensated for all the emperor had lost in 
Crermany, that he determined to carry on his military 
operations, both in thc^'Low Countries and in Italy, with 
extraordinary vigour, in order that he might compel 
Charles to accept of an equitable peace, before his daugh- 
ter-in-law could surmount the aversion of her subjects 
to a war on the continent, and prevail on them to assist 
the emperor either with money or troops. For this pur- 
pose he exerted himself to the utmost in order to have 
a numerous army early assembled on the frontiers of the 
Netheilands, and while one part of it laid waste the open 
country of Al^ois, the main body, under the constable 
Montmorency, advanced towards the provinces of Liege 
and Hainhault by the forest of Ardennes. 

The campaign was opened with the siege of Mariem- 
burgh, a town which the queen of Hungary, the gover- 
ness of the Low Countries, had fortified at great expense ; 

VOL. IV. L 
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but, beiwg ci^titiUe oC a.sulBcicinf.giUTisQQ, it su»ea- 
d^ed in su^ dajs [IJvne ^H' .£(en^,^«t^d with this 
9ucc€^> put hiia$eK ajt tbe. hea^ QCbis.army,.a,a4 iiKV^e^ipg 
Bouyines, took it by assanlt, a^r, a. sboi:t jffi^i$fmcB. 
With equal facility he became paster x)f DUn/^t;, aad 
then tuning tp the Jleft» b^tbjus jo^ari^h ,t(\wa^t|^ ^ffpo- 
vince of Artois. The, lafgQ spms w)i^;h .tbe.^WH^f^''-''^ 
remitted into Engla»d,b^ 90 j^ft^^iffU/^ Imisftm^^s"^ 
to render his preparatipp^ at ^is j/vnctUDO; ^sI^hi^, aod 
more dilatoxy tbf^i.usj^l* Heb^A iu> body oi,p[999fh^ 
make head ag^pst the FreqcbtiiA tbeir. fiEM^fraiiiQ^iiBto 
his territories; and thpugh^be drew,tpg9tbar)aUjtha^pp;iies 
in the country in the utmost. buuy,. and.gi^¥6>fb^<l?wa- 

mand of them,to.£man^el£bilib^t^j^oy^jli;bf^>.^v^ 
in no condition to face an enemy so far superior in xuun- 

ber. The prinpe of Savoy^ .hojrever,. by bi» aftivity.'and 
good conduct* made up for his want of t^;pops. jpy 
watching all the motions of the Eren^b ,^^ ^ .distappe, 
and by choo9ing his own ppsts jieith .s]f:iU, he put it out 
of their po^wer either to form apy 9fegp of ponaeq^uence, 
or to attack him. Wimt of a^bsis^ce soon obUgied 
them to fall back toiicarda.tb^ir own froptiersi^ after. having 
burnt all the open to.wns^ and having plundpped the coun- 
try through which they marched with a .cruelty and lU 
cense more becoming a body of light troops than a royal 
army led by a great monarch. 

But Henry, that he might not dismiss his army with- 
out attempting some conquest. adequate to the great pre- 
parations, as well as sanguine hopes, with 'which he had 
opened the campaign, invested Renti, a place deemed in 
that age of great importance, as, by its situation on the 
confines of Artois and the Boulonnois, it covered the 
former province, and protected the parties which made 
incursions into the latter. The town, which was strongly 
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fotitified; l»d provided with a iMiineroiis gntison^ tnade 
a gftHant defence; %at beii^ warmly jMressed by a power- 
ful vnaf, hvnast^aocn iiave yielded. The emperor, wlia 
at diat time ei^oyed a short interval of ease from the 
gouty was so soKeitOBS' to* tfavti it, that, althoagh he could 
bear mo bilker motion bvc thwt of a htter, he itfsttmtly 
pat inmselfat'die* head tsi hOm army, wkieh> having re« 
cdvc^ sev^ral-^iMfbnseinents, w«i5 sow strong enoaghto 
appcofnii tte edtBiyi The IVenich were ^gek* to d«dtde 
the Ate of Renti by a batde> and expected it from the 
empenM^s aititsal in bis canip^ but Churien atfidided'a 
general wcftioti iridi great industry^ and asbe had nothing 
in view bat to save the t0w«> he hoped to accomplish 
thnity without W[poaing himseif to the ccmsequences of 
sadi a daAgeima iuid doubtfol event. 

^fiisewithitMding all his pfe«eaotion8> a dispute, About 
a poet wiiich bolh armies endeavdured to seise^ brought 
on afi engagematt [[August 1^ whkh proved almost- 
genertd;* The duice of Guise, who commanded the wing 
of tfa& Frencb wintii stood due brant of the eombat, dis- 
played viioor and condect worthy of tbe defender of 
Met*; the Imperiidiets, after an obiftinate struggle were 
repulsed ; the Frendi remmned masters of the post in 
disputei and if the constable^ eith^ from his natural cau- 
tion and slown«58^ or from unwillingness to support a 
rival whom he hattdi had not de]^f«d bringing up the 
main body to second the impression which Guise had 
made^ the route of the enemy must have been complete. 
Theetopertiti nbtwithstandingihtfldss which he had sus- 
tained, continued in the same cainp^ and the Fi:ench> 
being^straitened for provissons, and finding it impossible 
to carry on the siege in the ikce of an hostile tLtmy^ quitted 
their entrenchments. They retired openly, courting the 
enemy to appsoodi^ rather than shunning an<engagement« 

1.% 
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But CharleSj having gained his end, suffered them to 
march off unmolested. As soon as his troops entered 
their own country, Henry threw garrisons into the fhm* 
tier towns, and dismissed the rest of the army. This 
encouraged the Imperialists to push forward with a 
considerable body of troops into Picardy, and by laying 
waste the country with fire and swordy they endeavoured 
to revenge themselves for the ravages which the French 
had committed in Hainhault and Artois *• But, as they 
were not able to reduce any place of importance, they 
gained nothing more than the enemy had done by this 
cruel and inglorious method of carrying. on the war. 

The arms of France were still more unsuccessful in 
Italy, The footing which the French had acquired in 
Siena, occasioned much uneasiness to Cosmo di Medici, 
the most sagacious and enterprising of all the Italian 
princes. He dreaded the neighbourhood of a powerftd 
people, to whom all who &voured the ancient republican- 
government in Florence would have recourse, as to their 
natural protectors, against that absolute authority which 
the emperor had enabled him to usurp ; he knew how 
odious he was to the French, on account of his attach- 
ment to the Imperial party^ and he foresaw that, if they 
were permitted to gather strength in Siena, Tuscany 
would soon feel the effects of their resentment. For 
these reasons, he wished with the utmost solicitude for 
the expulsion of the French out of the Sienese, before 
they had time to establish themselves thoroughly in the 
country, or to receive such reinforcements from France 
as would render it dangerous to attack them. As this, 
however, was properly the emperor's business, who was 
called by his interest as well as honour to dislodge those 

* Thuan. 460, &c. Hflnei Ann. Bnb. 674. 



CostnK^ltttj^ured tdtlMwtlit^'wlioIe burden of the en- 
tei pH^ on Mm ; tctid on tYiAi ftcc6nnt had given no 
Assistance^ dutifrg the former oampaigrt^ but by advanc- 
hig some smnll scrtns of mon^y towards ^e payment of 
tJie liiiperbkF troops* 

Bat as tlie defence of the Netherlands engrossed aA 
the emperor's attention, and his remittances into Eng- 
land fiad drained his treastrry, it was obtious that his 
operations in Italy wonid be extrelnely feeble ; and 
Cosmo plamTy pert^eive^, that rf he himself did not 
take part openly in the war, and act with vigour, the 
French would scarcely meet with any annoyance. As 
his sitttation rendered this resolutioh necessary and un- 
avoidable, his next care was to execute it in such a 
manner, that he mighi derive fVom it some other ad- 
vantage, beside that of driving the French out of his 
neighbourhood. With this view, he despatched an en<« 
voy to Charles, oftring' to declare war against France, 
and to reduce Siena at Yas own charges, on condition 
that he should be repaid whatever he should expend in 
the enterprise, and be permitted to retain all his con- 
quests until his demands were fully satisfied. Charles, 
to whom, at this juncture, the war against Siena was an 
intolerable burden, and who had neither expedient nor 
resource that could enable him to carry it on with proper 
vigoiir, closed gladly with this overture ; and Cosmo, 
well acquainted with the low state of the Imperial 
finances, flattered himself that the emperor, finding it 
impossible to reimburse him, would suffer him to keep 
quiet possession of whatever places he should conquer ^, 

" Adrian! Istoria de suoi Tempi, vol i. S6?» 
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Full of these hopes^ he made gieat preparations for 
war, and a3 the French king had tamed the strength of 
bis arms against the Netherlands, he did not despair of 
assemhling such a body of men as would prove more 
than a sufficient match for any force which Henry 
could bring into the field in Italy. He endeaYoured, 
by giving one of his daughters to the pope's nephew, to 
obtain assistance from the holy see, or at least to secure 
his remaining neutral. He attempted to detach the duke 
of Orsini, whose family had been long attached to the 
French party, from his ancient confederates, by be« 
stowing on him another of his daughters ; and what was 
of greater consequence than either of these, he engaged 
John James Medecino, marquis of Marignano, to take 
the command of his army *• This officer, from a vefy 
low condition in life, liad raised himself, through all the 
ranks of service, to high command, and had displayed 
talents, and acquired reputation in war, which entitled 
him to be placed on a level with the greatest generals in 
that martial age. Having attained a station of eminence 
so disproportionate to his birth, belaboured with a fond 
solicitude to conceal his original obscurity, by giving out 
that be was descended of the family of Medici, to which 
honour the casual resemblance of his name was his only 
pretension. Cosmo, happy that he could gratify him at 
such an easy rate, flattered his vanity in this point, ac- 
knowledged him as a relation, and permitted him to as- 
sume the arms of his family. Medicino, eager to serve the 
head of that family of which he now considered himself asa 
branch, applied with wonderful zeal and assiduity to raise 
troops ; and as, during his long service, he had acquired 
great credit with the leaders of those mercenary bands 

* Adriani Istoria, vol. i. p. 663. 
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which formed the sti'ength of ItaHan armies^ he engaged 
the most eminent of them to follow Cosmo's standard. 
To oppose this able geneiyiU and the foroiidable army 
'which he had assembled j the king of France made choice 
of Peter Strozjsi, a Florentine nobleman, who had re« 
sided long in France as an exile^ and who had risen by 
his merit to high reputation as well as command in the 
army. He was the son of Philip Strozzi^ who, in the 
year one thousand five hundred and thirty-seven, had 
concurred with such ardour in the attempt to expel the 
fimiily of Medici out of Florence, in order to re-establish 
the ancient republican form of government ; and who 
had perished in the undertakiog. The son inherited the 
implacable aversion to the Medici, as well as the same 
enthusiastic zeal for the liberty of Florence, which had 
animated his father, whose death he was impatient to 
revenge. Heniy flattered himself that his army would 
make rapid progress under a general whose zeal to pro- 
mote his interest was roused and seconded by such 
powerful passions; especially as he had allotted him, for 
ihe scene of action, his native country^ in which he bad 
many powerful partizans, ready to facilitate all bis ope- 
rations. 

But how specious soever the motives might appear 
which induced Henry to make his choice, it proved fatal 
to the interests of France in Italy. Cosmo, as soon as 
he heard that the mortal enemy of his family was ap- 
pointed to take the command in Tuscany, concluded that 
the king of France aimed at something more than the 
protection of the Sienese, and saw the necessity of mak- 
ing extraordinary efforts, not merely to reduce Siena, 
but to save himself from destruction *. At the same 

• Peed Memorie di Siena, vol. ir. p» 103, &c. 
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Ikam^iiie eardinal of Ferra^, who had the entine^&rectioii 
of the French affairs in Italy^ ccmsidered Strosai as » 
fbnnidabto rhral in power, and in order to prevBtit his 
acqidping any increase of authority from snccess, he was 
extremely remisa m supplying him either with money 
to pay his troops^ or with provisions to support them. 
StFOSzi himself^ blinded by his resentment against the 
Me<fiei, pushed on his operations with the impetuosity 
of revenge, rather than with the caution and prudence 
beeorhing a great generaL 

At firstj however, he attacked several towns in the 
territory of Florence with such vigour as obliged Mede* 
dno, in order to check his progt^ess, to withdraw the 
greater part of his army from Siena, which he had in*- 
vested before Strozzi^s arrival in Italy. As Cosmo 
sustained the whole burden of military operations, t^ 
expense of which must soon have exhausted his rev^ennes; 
as neither the viceroy of Naples nor governor el MiiaR 
were in condition to afibrd him any effectual aid ; and 
as the troops which Medecino' had hk in the iea>mp^ be- 
fore Siena could attempt nothing against^ it during hts 
absence; it was Strozzi's business to have protracted 
the war, and to have transferred the seat of it into the 
territories of Florence j but the hope of ruining his 
enemy by one decisive blow, precipitated him into a 
general engagement [^August S^ not far from Marciano. 
The armies Were nearly equal in number ; but a body ' 
of Italian cavalry, in which Strozzi placed great confix 
ddnce, having fled without making any resistance, either 
through the treachery or cowardice of the officers who 
commanded it, his infantry remained exposed. to the 
attacks of all Medecino's troops^ Encouraged, however, 
by Strozzi's presence and example, who, after receiving 
a dangerous wound in endeavouring to rally the cavalry,. 
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placed bimself at the head of the infantry, and manifested 
an admirable presence of mind, aa well as extraordinaij 
valour, they stood their ground with great firnmeas^ 
and repulsed such of the enemy as ventured to approach 
them. But those gallant troops being surrounded at 
last on every side, and torn in pieces by a battery of 
cannon which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the 
Florentine cavalry broke in on their flanks, and a general 
route ensued. Strozzi, faint with the loss of blood, and 
deeply affected with the fatal consequences of his owa 
rashness, found the utmost difficulty in making his escape 
with a handful of men *• 

Medecino returned immediately to the siege of Siena 
-with his victorious forces, and as Strozzi could not» after 
the greatest efforts of activity, collect as many men as 
to form the appearance of a regular army, he had leisure 
to carry on his approaches against the town without 
in<de8tation. But the Sienese, instead of sinking into 
despair upop this cruel disappointment of their only hope, 
of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themselves to the 
utmost extremity, with that undaunted fortitude which 
the love of liberty alone can inspire. This generous 
resolution was warmly seconded by Monluc, who com- 
manded the French garrison in the town. The active 
and enterprising courage which he had displayed on 
many occasions, had procured him this command ; and 
as he had ambition which aspired at the highest military 
dignities, without any pretensions to attain them but 
what he could derive from merit, he determined to dis- 
tinguish his defence of Siena by extraordinary efforts of 
valour and perseverance. For this purpose, he repaired 
and strengthened the fortifications with unwearied in* 

* Fecci Memorie della Siena, vol. iv. p« 157. 
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dustiy ; h« trained the citiiselfis to the trse of arRis» mid 
accutftomed them to go thrbogh i^e &rti^iie8 cttid dftA^- 
gers o^f semce in common with the soldiers ; and'Of? 
the enemy vrere eittiremely strict in gtUarffitfg' ail ibe 
avenues to the city, he husbanded the pFOVisious in Ae 
magazines with the most parsimon&oas economy, assi' 
IM'eTailed on the soldiers, as well as the ci($«eiii9j to 
restrict themselves to a very moderate dtiily i^wance 
for their subsistc^ice. Medecino, though his mrmy was 
not numerous enough to st<nrm the town by open San&e, 
ventured twice to assault it by surprise ; but he w«s 
received each time with so much spiriti and repulsed 
with sueh loss, as discouraged htm Irom repeating Ihe 
attempt, and' left him no hopes of reductag the tovm bat 
by famine. 

With this view he fortified his own camp with great* 
care^ occupied all the posts of stren^h' round the piflce, 
and having entirely cut off the besieged from any com^ 
munication with the adjacent country, he waited patiently 
until necessily should compel them to open their gates. 
But their enthusiastic zeal for liberty made the citizeio 
despise the distresses occasioned by the scarcity of pro- 
visions, and suppoited them long under all the miseries* 
of famine. Monluc, by his example and exhortations, 
taught his soldiers to vie with them in patience and ab- 
stinence ; and it was not until they had withstood a 
siege of ten months, until they had eaten up all the 
horses, dogs, and other animals in the place, and were 
reduced almost to their last morsel of bread, that they 
proposed a capitulaHon [[1555^. Even then they de- 
manded honourable terms; and as Cosmo, though no 
stranger to the extremity of their condition, was afrmd 
that despair might prompt them to venture upon some 
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wUd»entei^ise5,he immediately granted theai conditions 
xoqre fa:ypiix^le th<iD< they could have expected. 

Affdl 22^ The.capitulation was made in the empe- 
ror's name^ wlio eng^ed to take the republic of Siena 
under the .protection of the empire ; he promised to 
maintaiii the ancient liberties of the city ; to allow the 
magistisUes the tall es^ercise of their former authority, 
to secure. the citizens in the undisturbed possession of 
ib&e priyji^s .«iid ,properl^ ; he granted an ample and 
uoliwt^d pai^on to all who had borne arms against 
bim^ he. reserved to himself the right of placing a gar« 
rison ia the. toiv:ipi«. but engaged 4iot to r^uild the citadel 
without, the consent of the citizens. Monluc and his 
French gjvi;isQn.were allowed to march out with all the 
hPB(H2rS'0£ war. 

J^iqdecino observed the articles of capitulation,, as far 
as ^fnpeuiei on him, with great exactness. No vio« 
lence or u^^plt whatever was offered to the inhabitants, 
and^the Frenph ^^rison was treated with all the respect 
due to their spirit apdl^avery. But many of the citizens 
suj^pecting^. from. the extraordinary facility with which 
tl^y ^ad. obtained such favourable conditions, that the 
emperor^ as well as. Cosmo, would take the first oppor- 
t^mity of Y|olatii^ them, and.disd^ning to possess a pre- 
carious ]if)erty^ which depen^^d on the will of another, 
abaodpned the place of their iiativity,. and accompanied 
tbe French to Mont^-Alcino, Foirio Ercole, and other 
ainall toy^ns in the territory of the republic* They 
established in Mont^-Alcino, the same. model of gpvem- 
luent to which they had been accustoined at Siena, and 
appointing magistrates with the same titles and juris- 
diction, solaced themselves with this image of their 
ancient liberty. 
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The fears of the Sienese concerning the fate of their 
country were not imaginary, or their suspicion of the 
emperor and Cosmo ill-founded ; for no sooner had the 
Imperial troops taken possession of the town, than Cos- 
mo, without regarding the articles of capitulation, not 
only displaced the magistrates who were in office, and 
nominated new ones devoted to his own interest, but 
commanded all the citizens to deliver up their arms to 
persons whom lie appointed to receive them. They 
submitted to the former from necessity, though with all 
the reluctance and regret which men accustomed to 
liberty feel in obeying the first commands of a master. 
They did not yield the same tame obedience to the 
latter ; and many persons of distinction, rather than 
degrade themselves from the rank of freemen to the 
condition of slaves by surrendering their arms, fled to 
fheir countr3anen at Monte- Alcino, and chose to endure 
all the hardships, and encounter all the dangers which 
they had reason to expect in that new station^ where 
they had fixed the seat of their republic. 

Cosmo, not reckoning himself secure while such num- 
bers of implacable and desperate enemies were settled in 
hfs neighbourhood, and retained any degree of power, 
solicited Medecino to attack them in their different 
places of retreat, before they had time to recruit their 
strength and spirits, after the many calamities which 
they had suffered. He prevailed on him, though his 
army was much weakened by hard duty during the 
siege of Siena, to invest Porto Ercole ; and the fortifi- 
cations being both slight and incomplete, the besieged 
were soon compelled to open their gates [|June 13]]. 
An unexpected order, which Medecino received from the 
emperor to detach the greater part of his troops into 
Piedmont, prevented farther operations, and permitted 
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the Sienese exiles to^reside for some time undisturbed 
in Monte-AIcino. But their unhappy countr3rmen who 
remained at Siena were not yet at the end of their suf* 
ferings; for the emperor^ instead of adhering to the 
articles of capitulatiouj granted his son Philip the in« 
vestiture of that city and all its dependencies; and 
Francis de Toledo, in the name of their new master, 
proceeded to settle the civil and military govern menty 
treated them like a conquered people> and subjected 
them to the Spanish yoke« without paying any regard 
whatever to their privileges or ancient form of govern- 
ment *. 

The Imperial army in Piedmont had been so feeble 
for some time, and its commander so inactive, that the 
emperor, in order to give vigour to his operations in 
that quarter, found it necessary not only to recal Mede« 
cino's troops from Tuscany, while in the career of con- 
quest, but to employ in Piedmont a general of such 
reputation and abilities, as might counterbalance the 
great military talents of the marechal Brissac, who was 
at the head of the French forces in that country. 

He pitched on the duke of Alva for that purpose ; 
but that choice was as much the effect of a court intrigue, 
. as of his opinion with respect to the duke's merit. Alva 
had long made court to Philip with the utmost assiduity, 
and had endeavonred to work himself into his confidence 
by all the insinuating arts of which his haughty and 
inflexible nature was capable. As he nearly resembled 
that prince in many features of his character, he began 
to gain much of his good-will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
Philip's favourite, who dreaded the progress which this 

• Sleid. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. 526. 537. Joan. Cameraril 
adnot. i«r. ptRcipuarum ab anno 1550 ad 1561. ap. Freherum, 
vol. iiL p. 564. I'ecci Memorie della Siena, iv. 64, &c. 
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JimnidsWe rival mode da his master's affections^ hdd tb^ 
^iJike^ to prevail with the emperor to name Alva to 
this commsAd. The duke^ though sensible that beoved 
this diistinction to the malicious arts of an eoem^, who 
bad no other ^iVl than to remove him at a distance frpm 
courts was of such punctilious honour, tbaA he would not 
decline a command that appeared dangerous and diffiruU « 
buty at the same time> was so haughty, that be would 
not accept of it but on his own terms, insist iiig on being 
appointed the emperor's vicar^^neral in Italy> with 
the supreme militaxy command in all the Imperial and 

" Spanish territories in that country. Charles granted all 
bis demands ; and he took possession of bis new dignity 
with almost unlimited authority. 

His first operations, however, were neither pix>poc« 
tioned to his former reputation and the extensive powers 
with which he was invested^ nor did they come up to 
the emperor's expectations. Bnssac bad ander his 
command an army which, though inferior in nuuiber 
to the Imperialists, was composed of chosen troops, 
which having grown old in service in that couotry, 
where every town was fortified, and every castle capable 
of being defended^ were perfectly . acquainted with the 
manner of carrying on war there. By their valour, and 
bis own good conduct, Brissac not only defeated all the 
attempts of the Imperialists, but added new conquests 
to the territories of which he was formerly master. 
Alva, after having boasted, with bis usual arrogance, 
that he would drive the French out of Piedmont, in a 
few weeks, was obliged to retire into winter quarters, 
with the mortification of being unable to preserve entire 

I that part of the country of which the emperor had hith- 
erto kept possession *. 

• Thuan. lib. xv; 629. Guichenon Hist, de Savoye, tom.L 670. 
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Am the openticms of this eampi^ in Pkdmdnt were 
inidkcisit^ diott in the Netherlands were hiconsiderable, 
ncAtfaM- tife emperor nor king of Prance being able to 
IxtBg into €ts/t Add an army strong enefc^h to undertake 
any enterprise of moment. Bnt what Cbiu-Iee wanted ift 
fbrcOj he endeanroared to supply by a bold stratagem; the 
stwofew of whidh would have been equal to that of the 
iHoit ^gKfiKMtg eampaigfi. Ddring the siege of Met0, 
Leonard, farther gnardilm of a eonrent of Fnanciscans in 
thi^ eiiyy had insinuate himself far into the esteem and 
ikvoor of the duke of Guise^ by his attachment to the 
Flinch. Being a man of an actii^ and intriguing spirit, 
lift had been extremely useful both in animating the in« 
luibHaiiti to sustain with patience all the h^urdships of the 
«s^ge^ and in procuring intelligence of the enemy^s de- 
a^ns and motions. The merit of those important services, 
together with the warm recommendations of the duke of 
Ghiise, secured him such high confidence with Vielleville,-^ 
who was appointed governor of Metz when Guise left , 
the town> that he was permitted to converse or corres« 
pond wilh whatever persons he thought fit, and nothing 
that he did created any suspicion. This monk, from 
tto levity natural to bold and projecting adventurers ; or 
^nom resentment against the French, who had not be« 
istowed on him such rewards as he thought due to his 
own merit; or tempted by the unlimited confidence which 
was placed in him, to imagine that he might carry on and 
ttcoomptish any scheme with perfect security, formed a 
dOsign of betraying Metz to the ImperiaUsts. 

He communiciited his intention to the que^i*dowager 
of Hungary, who governed the Low Countries in the 
name of her brother. She approving, without any scru'i 
pie, an act of treachery, flrom which the emperor might 
derive sudi signal advantage, assisted the father guardian 

M 2 
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in conceitiDg the most proper plan for insuring its auc<« 
cess. They agreed^ that the father guardian should 
endeavour to gain his monks to, concur in promoting the 
design ; that he should introduce into the convent a cer« 
tain number of chosen soldiers^ disguised in the habit of 
friars ; that when every tiling was ripe for executioDy 
the governor of Thionville should march towards Metz 
in the night with a considerable body of troops^ and at« 
tempt to scale the ramparts ; that while the garrison was 
employed in resisting the assailants, the monks should 
set fire to the town in different places ; that the soldiers 
who lay concealed should sally out of the convent* and 
attack those who defended the ramparts in the i^ear. A« 
midst the universal terror and confusion which events so 
unexpected would occasion, it was not doubted but that 
the Imperialists might become masters of the town. As 
a recompense for this service the father guardian stipa« 
lated that he should be appointed bishop of MetZj and 
ample rewards were promised to such of his monks as 
should be most active in co-operating with him. 

The father guardian accomplished what he had under^ 
taken to perform with great secrecy and despatch. 3f 
his authority and arguments, as well as by the prospect 
of wealth or honours which he set before his monks, he 
prevailed on all of them to enter into the conspiracy. 
He introduced into the convent, without being suspected* 
as many soldiers as were thought sufficient. The gover- 
nor of Thionville, apprized in due time of the design, had 
assembled a proper number of troops for executing it ; 
and the moment approached, which probably would have 
wrested from Henry the most important of ail his con- 
quests. 

But, happily for France, on the very day that was 
fixed for striking the blow, VieUeville, an able and vigt^ 
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Iflnt officer^ received iDf49rEnation from a spy vhom hd 

entxotained at ThionviHe^ that certain Franciscan friars 

resorted ficqnently thither^ and vera admitted to many 

pri^^ate teonferanees with the governor^ who was carrying 

on pieparatioiis for some iKiilitary enterprise with great 

desfiatch, but witli a most mysterious secrecy^ This was 

sufficient to awaken VielleTiUcTs suspicions. Without 

comownicatiBg these (e any person, he instantly visited 

tine oeofv^nt of Franciscans $ detected the soldiers who 

wei>e concealed there ; and Ibroed them to discover as 

much as <Aiey icnew concerning the nature of the enter^ 

pHse. The father guardian^ <who had gone to Thionville 

that be might put l^e ihist hand to his machinations^ was 

seised at the gate as he returned ; and he, in order to 

save himself from the rack, ivvealed all the circumstan* 

ces of the conspiracy. 

VieUevitle, not satisfied witii having seized the traitors^ 
and having frustrated ^leir schemes, was solicitous to 
take advantage of the discoveries wliieh he had made, so 
as to be revenged on the Imperialists. For this purpose 
be marched ont with the 'best troops in his garrison, and 
placing these in ambudi near the road by which the 
father guardian had informed him that the governor of 
Thionville would approach Metz, he fell upon the Im- 
perialists with great fury, as they advanced in perfect 
security, without suspecting any.danger to be near. Con- 
founded at this sudden attack, by an enemy whom they 
expected to surprise, they made little resistance ; and a 
great part of the troops employed in this service, among 
whom were many persons of distinction, was killed or 
taken prisoners. Before next morning, Vielleville re* 
turned to Metz in triumph. 

No resolution was taken for some time concerning the 
fate of the father guardian and his monks, the framers 
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and conductors of this dangerous conspiracy. Regard for 
tfae honour of a body so numerous and respectable as the 
Franciscans^ and unwillingness to Afford a subject of 
triumph to the enemies of the Romish church by their 
disgrace, seem to have occasioned this delay. But At 
lengthy the necessity of inflicting exemplary punishment 
upon them J in order to deter others from venturing to 
commit the same crime^ became so evident, that orders 
were issued to proceed to their trial. The guilt was made 
apparent by the clearest evidence $ and sentence of death 
was passed upon the father guardian, together with twenty 
monks. On the evening previous to the day fixed for 
their execution, the gaoler took them out of the dungeons 
in which they had hitherto been confined separately^ and 
shut them all up in one great room, that they might con- 
fess their sins one to another, and join together in pre- 
paring for a future state. But as soon as they were left 
alone, instead of employing themselves in the religious 
exercises suitable to their condition, they began to re- 
proach the father guardian and four of the senior moaks 
who had been most active in seducing them, for their 
inordinate ambition, which had brought such misery on 
them, and such disgrace upon their order. From re- 
proaches they proceeded to curses and execrations, and 
at last, in a frenzy of rage and despair, they fell upon 
them with such violence, that they murdered the father 
guardian on the spot, and sa disabled the other four, that 
it became necessary to carry them next morning in a 
cart, together with the dead body of the father guardian, 
to the place of execution. Six of the youngest were 
pardoned, the rest sufiered the punishment which their 
crime merited *. 

• Thuan. lib. xv. p. 5«2. Belcar. Com. Rer, G«L 866. Me- 
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Though both parties, eYhausted by the length of the 
''^prar, carried it on in this languishing manner, neither of 
tihem shewed any disposition to listen to overtures of 
-pestce. Cardinal Pole indeed laboured with all the zeal 
becoming his piety and humanity, to re^e^tlihlish concord 
among the princes of Christendom. He had not only 
persuaded his mistress, the queen of England, to enter 
.warmly into his sentiments, and to offer her mediation 
to the contending powers, but had prevailed both on the 
emperor and king of France to send their plenipoten* 
tiaries to a village between Gravel ines and Ardres. He 
himself, together with Gardiner bishop of Winchester, 
repaired thither in order to preside as mediators. in the 
'conferences which were to be held for adjusting all the 
points in difference* But though each of the roonarchs 
committed this negotiation to some of the ministers in 
whom they placed the greatest confidence, it was soon 
evident that they came together with no sincere desire of 
accommodation. nMay 21. '2 Each proposed articles so 
extravagant that they could have no hopes of their being 
accepted. Pole, after exerting in vain all his zeal and 
address^ in order to persuade them to relinquish such 
extravagant demands, and consent to the substitution of 
more equal conditions, became sensible of the folly of 
wasting time^ in attempting to re-establish concord, be- 
tween those whom their obstinacy rendered irreconcilable, 
broke off the conference, and returned to England *. 

During these transactions in other parts of Europe, 
Germany enjoyed such profound tranquillity, as afforded 
the diet full leisure to deliberate and to establish proper 

moirs du Marech. Vielleyille, par M. Charloix, tomiii* p. 249, 
&c p. 34T- Par. 1757. 

f Thuan. lib. xy. p. 52C. Mem. de Bibier, tQux. H. p. 613. 
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ivgulAtions concerning « point of the greatest Conseqiietice 
to the internal peace of tlie empire. By the treaty of 
PaMau in one thousand five hundred and fifty-two^ it 
bad boen referred to the next diet of the empire to ean^ 
JStnsk mad perfect the plan of rel%ious pacificadon, vfhx&tk 
wm llwre agreed upon. The terror and confusion «neth 
iRrhieh the violent commotions excited by Albert of Bran- 
adealMnrg had ifiUed Germany, as well as the constant at- 
«ention which Ferdinand was ol^iged to give to the afitirs 
•ef Hun^ry^ had hitherto prevented the holding a diet^ 
iIk)u^ it had been summoned, soon afiter the condusioo 
of the DKaty, to meet at Augsburg. 

But as a diet was now necessary on many accounts, 
Ferdinand about the beginning of this 3'«ar had r^Mired 
to Augsburg. Though few of the foinoes were pneaemt 
dther in person or by their deputies, he opened the a&- 
'semMy by a speedi, in which he proposed a termioation 
orf the dissentions to w<hich 1^ fnew tenets and contro- 
versies mih regard to religion had given rise, not oniy 
as the 'first and great business cf the diet, but as the 
point which both the emperor 4md he had most at heart. 
He represented tbe-innumerafate obstacles which the 
emperor had to surmount belfcnre he could proctH'^e the 
convocation of a general council, as well as the fetal ac- 
cidents which had for some time retarded, and had at 
last suspended the consultations of l^t assembly. He 
observed, that experience had already taught them how 
vain it was to expect any remedy for evils which de- 
manded immediate redress from a general council, the 
assembling of which would either be prevented, or its 
deliberations be interrupted by the dissentions and hos-^ 
tilities of tHe princes of Christendom : that a national 
council in Germany, which, as some imagined, might be 
called with greater ease, and deliberate with more perfect 
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aecunty, was an assembly of an unprecedented nature, 
the jurisdiction of which was uncertain in its extent, and 
the form of its proceedings undefined : that in his opi« 
nion there remained but one method for composing thek 
unhappy differences, which, though it had been often 
tried without success, might 3ret prove effectual if it 
"were attempted with a better and more pacific spirit than 
had appeared on former occasions, and that was to choose 
a few men of learning, abilities, and moderation, who, 
hy discussing the disputed articles, in an amicable con- 
ference, might explain them in such a manner as to bring 
the contending parties either to unite in sentiment, or 
to differ with charity. 

This speech being printed in common form, and dis. 
persed over the empire, revived the fears and jealousies 
of the protestants ; Ferdinand, they observed with much 
surprise, had not once mentioned, in his address to the 
diet, the treaty of Passau, the stipulations which they 
considered as the great security of their religious liberty. 
The suspicions to which this gave rise were confirmed 
by the accounts which they daily received of the extreme 
severity with which Ferdinand treated their protectant 
brethren in his hereditary dominions ; and, as it was 
natural to consider his actions as the surest indication of 
his intentions, this diminished their confidence in those 
pompous professions of moderation and of zeal for the 
re-establishment of concord, to which his practice seemed 
to »be 60 repugnuit. 

The arrival of the cardinal Morone, whom the pope 
had appointed to attend the diet as his nuncio, com- 
pleted their conviction, and left them no room to doubt 
that some dangerous machination was forming against 
the peace or safety of the protestant church. Julius, 
elated with the unexpected return of the English uatioa 
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from apostmifi b^SB to flatter hinMelf, ^aft the spirit of 
mutiny and rer^lt having now spent iCs foree^ thebappy 
period Was eoitie ^heak the chturc^ might restime Hi sA^ 
cieat autborityj and be obeyed by the people with the 
same tame submission as formerly. Full of these hopes 
he had sent Morone to Augsburg^ wi^ hutrttctioi&s to 
erapldy his eloquence to excite the Germane td imttKte 
the laudaUe example of the English^ and his political 
address in order to prevent aHy decree of the tet to the 
deftriiifik^nt of the catholic i&dth« As Morone ii^erited 
from his flEtther^ the chancellor of Milan^ uticoRuaon ta- 
lents for negotiation and itttiigue» he could hardly faate 
fisiiled of embarrassing the measures of the protetlanta 
in the diet^ or of defeating whatever they nmed At ob- 
taining in it for their farther security. 

But an unforeseen eVent delivered them from all 
the danger which ihey had reason to apprehend from 
Mdroti^'i presence* Ji^as^ by ilhandoning himself to 
pleasures and amusements^ no lAss unbecoming bis age 
than his character^ bavii^ contracted such habits of 
dissipationi that any .sekious oocupation^ especially if 
Attended with dffi^hy^ became an intolerable burden 
to him^ had long reMsted the solicitations of his nepheW^ 
to hold a consistory, because he expected there a violent 
opposition to his schemes in fiivour of that young man. 
But when all the pretexts which he could invent for 
eluding this request Were exhausted^ and at the same 
time his indolent aversion to business continued to grow 
upon hira, he feigned indisposition rather than yield to 
Ins nephew's importunity ; and that he ml^ give the 
deceit the greater colour of probabiifty> he not only con- 
fined himself to his apartment^ but changed his usual 
diet and manner of hflg* By persisting too long in act- 
ing this ridiouloud part^ he oontt-acted a reftl didease^ of 
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wlii^Jii ^ difd in ft fiMT itnyB CMarcii ^B]]^ leaving his 
inSm^om mmon theeardinal de Monte to bear his name, 
sgftd iQ di9gr«e(» this dignity which he had conkrrod 
uppn biw *, As soiMi as Morone heard of his death, he 
sdit (^ ahniptiy from Augsburg, where he had resided 
CMily A few days, thai he might be present at the election 
of .ft new poodff. 

Otoe xsause lof tiieir suspicions and fears being thus 
removed, the protestants soon became sensible that th«r 
<HHijecluses concerning Ferdinand's intentions, however 
specious, were ill founded, and that he had no thoughts 
of violating the articles &vourable to them in the treaty 
of Pftssaii* Charles, from the time that Mftitrice had 
defefttttd ftU Us schemes in the empire, and overturned 
tSaie great system of religious and civil dei^tism, which 
he had ^hoost estahlisfaed there, gave little attention to 
lixe internal government of Germany, aikl permitted his 
brother to pursue whatever measures he judged most sa- 
lutary and expedient. Ferdinand, less ambitious and 
entetpiising than the emperor, instead of resuming a 
pbm whidi he, with power and sesources so far superior 
had £uied of accon^lisfaing, endeftvowed to attach the 
princes o£ the empire to his family by^m administration 
uniformly moderate and equitable. To this he gave, at 
pneaent, particular atloition, beoause his situation at this 
jjinctui-e rendered it necessary to court tibeir favour and 
support with more than usual assiduity. 

Charles had again resumed his &vourite pr<^ect of ac- 
quiring the Imperial crown for his son Philip, the pro* 
secution of which, the reception it had met with when 
first proposed bad obliged him to suspend, but had not 
i induced him to reliaquish. This led him warmly to 

I • Onuphr. Panvinius de Vitis Fontificum, p. 320, Thuan. 

i lib. XV. 517. 
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renew his request to his brother that he wonld accept of 
some compensation for his prior right of successiiMi^ and 
sacrifice that to the grandeur of the house of Austria. 
Ferdinand, who was as little disposed as formerly to 
give such an extraordinary proof of self-denial, being 
sensible that, in order to defeat this scheme, not only 
the most inflexible firmness on bis part, but a vigorous 
declaration from the princes of the empire in behalf of 
his title, were requisite, was willing to purchase their 
favour by gratifying them in every point that they 
deemed interesting or essential. 

At the same time he stood in need of immediate and 
extraordinary aid from the Germanic body, as Uie Turks, 
after having wrested from him great part of his Hunga- 
rian territories, were ready to attack the provinces stiQ 
subject to his authority with a formidable army, against 
which he could bring no equal force into the field. For 
this aid from Germany he could not hope, if the inter' 
nal peace of the empire were not established on a foun- 
dation solid in itself, and which should appear, even to 
the protestants, so secure and permanent, as might not 
only allow them to engage in a distant war with safety, 
but might encourage them to act in it with vigour. 
' A step taken by the protestants themselves, a short 
time after the opening of the diet^ rendered him still 
more cautious of giving them any new cause of offence. 
As soon as the publication of Ferdinand's speech awak- 
ened the fears and suspicions which have been mentioned, 
the electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, together with 
the landgrave of Hesse, met at Naumburgh, and con* 
firming the ancient treaty of confraternity which had 
long united their families, they added to it anew article, 
by which the . contracting parties bound themselves to 
adhere to the confession of Augsburg, and to naaintaia 
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the doctrine tirihicfa it ccmtamed In tbeir tesfiec^ye do* 
minions ^. 

Ferdinand^ influ^ded by aftl tbe^ conlHdeitttknM> em« 
ployed his utmost address in conducting the deliberatioas 
<^ the diet^ so tis not to excite the jealousy of a party 
on whose friendship he depended^ and whose enmity, as 
they had not only taken the alarm^ but had begun to 
prepare for liheir defence, he had so miich reason to 
dread. The members of the diet iCeadily agreed to Fer« 
dinand*s proposal of taking the litate of religion into 
consideration, previous to any other business. But as 
soon as they entered upon it, both parties discovered all 
the zeal and animodfy which a subject so interesting 
naturally engenders, and which the rancour of contro- 
'v^rsy, together with the violence of civil war, had in^ 
flalned to the -highest pitch. 

The protestants contended, that the security which 
they claimed in consequence of the tr^ty of Passau^ 
should extend, without limitation, to all who had hitherto 
embraced the doctrine of Luther, or who should here* 
after embrace it. The catholics, having first of all 
asserted the pope's right as the supreme and final judge 
with respect to all articles of £Euth, declared, that though, 
on account of the present situation of the empire and 
for the sake of peace, th^ were willing to confirm the 
toleration granted by the treaty of Passau, to such as 
had already adopted the new opinions ; they must insist 
that this indulgence should not be extended either to 
those cities which had conformed to the Interim, or to 
such ecclesiastics as should for the future apostatise from 
the church of Rome. It was no easy matter to reconcile 
such opposite pretensions, which if ere supported, on each 

* Cbytxaei Sax(»Uft> 480. 
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mde, by the most elaborate arguments^ and the greatest 
acrimony of expression, that the abilities or zeal of 
theologians long exercised in disputation could suggest 
Ferdinand, however, by his address and perseverance ; 
by softening some things on each side; by putting a 
favourable meaning upon others; by representing in- 
cessantly the necessity . as well as the advantages of 
concord ; and by threatening, on some occasions, when 
all other considerations were disreg^ed, to dissolve the 
diet, brought them at length to a conclusion in which 
they all agreed. 

Conformably to this, a rec^s was framed, approved 
of, and published with the usual formalities [^Sept. 25]]. 
The following are the chief articles which it contained ; 
That such princes and' cities as have declared their ap- 
probation of the confession of A.ugsburg, shall be per- 
mitted to profess the doctrine and exercise the worship 
which it jiuthoriseS) without interruption or mokstation 
from the emperor, the king of the Romans, or any power 
or person whatsoever ; That the protestantSy on their 
|iart, i^all give no disquiet to the princes and states who 
adhere to the tenets and rites of the church of Rome ; 
That, for the future, no attempt shall be made towards 
terminating religious differences, but by the gentle and 
pacific methods of persuasion and conference ; That tbe 
popish ecclesiastics shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction 
in such states as receive the confession of Augsbuig; 
Th^t such as had seized the benefices or revenues of 
the church, previous to the treaty of Passau, shall re- 
tain possession of them, and be liable to no prosecution 
in tbe I^nperial chamber on that account; That the 
supreme civil power in every state shall have right to 
establish what form of doctriiie and worship it shall 
deem, proper, and if any of it& ^subjects refuse to conform 
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to these^ shall permit them to remove with all their e£> 
fects whithersoever they shall please ; That if any prelate 
or ecclesiastic shall hereafter abandon the Romish reli« 
gion^ he shall instantly relinquish his diocese or benefice^ 
and it shall be lawful for those in whom the light of 
nomination is vested^ to proceed immediately to an 
election, as if the office were vacant by death or trans* 
lation^ and to appoint a successor of ondoubted attach* 
ment to the ancient system *• 

Such are the capital articles in this famous recess, 
which is the basis of religious peace in Germany, and 
the bond ct union among its various states, the sent!*" 
ments of which are so extremely different with respect 
to points the most interesting as well as important. In 
our age and nation^ to which th^ (idea of toleration is 
fiEimiliar, and its beneficial effects well known> it may 
seem strange^ that a method of terminating their dis« 
sentions^ so suitable to the mild and charitable spkit of 
the Christian religion, did not sooner occur to the con«i 
tending parties. But this expedient, however salutary, 
was so repugnant to the sentiments and practice of Chris* 
tians during many ages, that it did not lie obvious to 
discovery. Among the ancient heathens, all whose 
deities were local and tutelary, diversity of sentiment 
concerning the object or rites of religious worship 
seems to have been no source of animositv, because the 
acknowledging veneration to be due to any one God, did 
not imply denial of the existence Qr the power of any 
other God ; nor were the modes and rites of worship 
established in one country incompatible with those wfaicb 
other nations approved of and observed. Thus the 
errors in their system of theology were of such a nature 

• Sleid. e«0. F. Paul, 368. Paflar. P. 11. 161. 
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as to be productiTe of concord ; and notwithstanding the ^ 
amwdog number of their deities^ as well as the infinite 
varied of their ceremonies, a social and toleration spirit 
subsisted almost universally in the pagan world. 

But when the Christian revelation declared one Su« 
preme Being to be the sole object of religious veneration, 
and prescribed the form of worship most acceptable to 
him> whoever admitted the truth of it held, of conse- 
quence, every other system of religion, as a deviaticm 
from what was established by divine authority, to be 
lalse and impious. Hence arose the zeal of the iGrst 
converts tq the Christian faith in propagatiiig its doo« 
trines, and the ardour with which they laboured to 
overturn eveiy other form of worship. They employed, 
however, for ^is purpose^ no methods but such as suited 
Ihe nature of religion. By the force of powerful aigo* 
ments, tbey convinced the understandings of men ; hjf 
the chnms of superior virtue, they allured and capti« 
rated their hearts* At loigth the dvil power declared 
in fiivour of Christianity ; and though numbers, imitating 
the example of their superiors, crowded into the church, 
many still adhered to their ancient superstitions* £n« 
raged at their obstinacy, the ministers of religion, whose 
zeal was still unabated, though their sanctity and virtue 
were much diminished, forgot so far the nature of their 
own mission, and of the arguments which they ought 
to have employed^ that they armed the Imperial power 
against these unhappy men, and as they could not per- 
suade, they tried to compel them to befieve. 

At the some time, controversies concerning articles 
of faith multiplied* from various causes, among Chris« 
tians themselves, and the same unhallowed weapons 
which had first been used against the enemies of their 
religion were turned against each other. Every zealous 
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dlisputant endeavoured to interest the civil magistrate in 
his cause^ and each in his turn employed the secular arm 
to crush or to exterminate his opponents. Not long' after, 
the bishops of Rome put in their claim to infallibility in 
explaining articles of faith^ and deciding points in con« 
troversy ; and^ bold as the pretension was, they, by their 
artifices and perseverance, imposed on the credulity of 
mankind, and brought them to recognise it. To doubt 
or to deny any doctrine to which these unerring instruc- 
tors had given the sanction of their approbation, was held 
to be not only a resisting of truth, but an act of rebellion 
against their sacred authority ; and the secular power, of 
which by various arts they had acquired the absolute di« 
rection, was instantly employed to avenge both. 

Thus Europe had been accustomed, during many cen- 
turies, to see speculative opinions propagated or defended 
by force; the charity and mutual forbearance which 
Christianity recommends with so much warmth, were 
forgotten, the sacred rights of conscience and of private 
judgment were unheard of, and not only the idea of to* 
leration, but even the word itself, in the sense now affixed 
to it, was unknown. A right to extirpate error by force 
was universally allowed to be the prerogative of such as 
possessed the knowledge of truth ; and as each party of 
Christians believed that they had got possession of this 
invaluable attainment, they all claimed and exercised, as 
far as they were able, the rights which it was supposed 
to convey. The Roman catholics, as their system rested 
on the decisions of an infallible judge, never doubted that 
truth was on their side, and openly called on the civil 
power to repel the impious and heretical innovators who 
had risen up against it. The protestants, no less confi« 
dent that their doctrine was well founded, required, with 
equal ardour, the princes of their party to check suc^h as 
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presumed to impugn it. Luther^ CalviDy Cramner, KnoXj 
the founders of the reformed church in their respective 
countries, as far as thpy had power and opportunity^ in- 
flicted the same punishments upon such as called in ques- 
tion any article in their creeds, which were denounced 
against their own disciples by the church of Rome. To 
their followers, and perhaps to their oppon^ts, it would 
have appeared a symptom of diffidence in the goodness 
jof their cause, or an acknowledgment that it was not well 
founded, if they had not employed in its defence all those 
means which it was supposed truth had a right to em- 
ploy. 

It was towards the close of the seventeenth centuiy 
before toleration, under its present form, was admitted 
first into the republic of the United Provinces^ and from 
thence introduced into England. Long escperience of 
the calamities flowing from mutual persecution, the in- 
fluence of free government, the light and humanity ac- 
quired by the progress of science, together with the 
prudence and authority of the civil magistrate, were all 
requisite in order to establish a regulation^ so repugnant 
to the ideas which all the different sects had adopted, 
from mistaken conceptions concerning the nature of re« 
ligion and the rights of truth, or which all of them had 
derived from the erroneous maxims estaUished by the 
church of Rome. 

The recess of Augsburg, it is evident, was founded on 
no. such liberal and enlarged sentiments concerning free- 
dom of religious inquiry, or the nature of toleration. It 
was nothing mOTe than a scheme of pacification, which 
political considerlttions alone had suggested to the con- 
tending parties, and resard for their mutual tranquillity 
and safety had rendered H^cessary. Of this there can 
be no stronger proof than abxartide in the recess itself^ 
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by which the benefits of the pacification are declared to 
extend only to the catholics on the one side, apd to such 
as adhered to the confession of Aug^hurg on the other. 
T)ie followers of Zuinglius and Calvin remainiedj in conse- 
quence of that exdusioni without any proteption from the 
rigour of the laws denounced against heretics* Nor did 
they obtain any legal security, until the tfieaty of West* 
pbalia, near a century after this period, prpyided, tbiH 
they should be admitted to enjoy, in as ao^ple ^ manner 
as the Lutherans, all the advantages and protection whi^eb 
the recess of Augsburg afibrds. 

But if the followers of Luther were highly pleased with 
the security which they acquired by this recisss* such bb 
adhered to the ancient system had no less re^Lagfx to be 
satisfied with that article in it, which presery^sd entire to 
the Boman catholic church the benefices of such ecclesi- 
astics as should hereafter renounce its doctri/nes. This 
article known in Germany by the name of ^he Ecclesias^ 
tical Reservation, was i^parently so confo^able tp the 
idea and to the rights of an established church, and it 
seemed so equitable to prevent revenues, which h^ been 
originally appropriated for the maintenance of persons 
attached to a certain system, from being alienated to any 
other purpose, that the protestants, though they foresaw 
its consequences, were obliged to relinquish their oppo« 
sition to it. As the Roman catholic prince of the empire 
have taken care to see this article exactly observed in 
every case where there was an opportunity of putting it 
in execution, it has proved the great barrier of the Romish 
church in Germany against the reformation; and as,, 
from this period, the same temptation of interest did not 
allure ecclesiastics to relinquish the established system, 
there have been few of that order, who have loved truth 
with such disinterested and ardent afiection, as, for its 
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take, to abandon the rich benefices which they had in 
possession. 

During the sitting of the diet C^P^^' 9*2» Maroellixs 
Cervino^ cardinal of Santo Croce^ was elected pope in 
the room of Julius* He^ in imitation of Adrian^ did not 
change his name on being exalted to the papal chur. As 
he equalled that pontiff in purity of intention^ whOe he 
excelled him much in the arts of government, and still 
more in knowledge of the state and genius of the papal 
court ; as he had capacity to discern what reformation it 
needed^ as well as what it could bear ; such regidations 
were expected from his virtue and wisdom, as would have 
removed many of its grossest and most flagrant corrap- 
tions, and have contributed towards reconciling to the 
church such as, from indignation at these enormities, had 
abandoned its communion. But this excellent pontiff 
was only shewn to the church, and immediately snatched 
away. The confinement in the conclave had impaired 
his health, and the fatigue of tedious ceremonies upon 
his accession, together with too intense and anxious ap- 
plication of mind to the schemes of improvement which 
he meditated, exhausted so entirely the vigour of his 
feeble constitution, that he sickened on the twelfth, and 
died on the twentieth day after his election *• 

All the refinements in artifice and intrigue, peculiar 
to conclaves, were displayed in that which was held for 
electing a successor to Marceilus ; the cardinals of the 
Imperial and French factions labouring, with equal ar- 
dour, to gain the necessary number of suffrages for one 
of their own party. But, after a struggle of no long du« 
ration, though conducted with all the warmth and eager* 
ness natural to men contending for so great an object, 

' * Thuan. 5eo. F. Paid, 366. Onuph. Panvki. 321, &e; 
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they united in choosing John Peter Caraffa \!}itty 23]], 
the eldest member of ibe sacred college, and the son of 
count Montorio, a nobleman of an illustrious family in 
the kingdom of Naples. The address and influence of 
cardinal Famese, who favoured his pretensions, Caraffa's 
own merit, and perhaps his great age, which soothed all 
the disappointed candidates with the near prospect of a 
new vacancy, concurred in bringing about this speedy 
union of suffrages. I^ order to testify his respect for 
the memory of Paul III. by whom \ifi had been created 
cardinal, as well as his gratitude to the £fia[uly of Famese, 
he assumed the name of Paul IV. 

The choice of a prdate of such a singular character^ 
and who had loqg held a course extremely different from 
that which usually led to the dignity now conferred upon 
him, filled the Italians, who had nearest apcess to observe 
his manners and deportment, with astonishment, and 
kept them in suspense and sdidtude with regard to bis 
future conduct. Paul, though bom in a rank of life which, 
without any other merits might have sepured tct him the 
highest ecclesiastical preferments, hi^d, from his early 
years, applied to study with all the assiduity pf a man 
who had nothing but his personal attainments to render 
him conspicuous. By means of this, he not only acquired 
profound skill in scholastic theology, but added to that 
a considerable knowledge of the learned languages and 
of polite literature, the study of which bad been lately 
revived in Italy, and was pursued at this time with great 
ardour. His mind^ however, naturally gloomy and se- 
vere, was more formed to imbibe the 30ur spirit of the 
former, than to receive any tincture of el^;ance or liber« 
ality of sentiment from the latter ; so that he acquired 
rather the qualities and passions of a recluse ecclesiastic, 
than the talent^ necessary for the conduct of great affairs. 
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Accordinglyt when he entered into orders, although 
several rich benefices were bestowed upon him, and he 
was early employed as nuncio in different courts, he 
soon became disgusted with that course of life, and lan- 
guished to be in a situation more suited to his taste and 
temper. With this view, he resigned at once all his 
ecclesiastical preferments; and having instituted an 
order of regular priests, whom he denominated Thea« 
tines, from the name of the archbishopric which he had 
held, he associated himself as a member of their frater* 
nity, conformed to all the rigorous rules to which he 
had subjected them, and preferred the solitude of a 
monastic life, with the honour of being the founder of a 
new order, to all the great objects which the court of 
Bome presented to his ambition. 

In this retreat be remained for many years, untO Paul 
III. induced by the fame of his sanctity andlcnowledge, 
called him to Rome, in order to consult with him coa« 
ceming the measures which might be most proper and 
effectual for suppressing heresy, and re-establishing the 
ancient authority of the church. Having thus allured 
him from his solitude, the pope, partly by his entreaties, 
and partly by his authority, prevailed on him to accept 
of a cardinal's hat, to re-assume the benefices which he 
had resigned, and to return again into the usual path of 
ecclesiastical ambition which he seemed to have i-elin- 
quished. But, during two successive pontificates, ander 
the first of which the court of Rome was the most artfql 
and interested, and under the second the most dissolute 
of any in Europe, Caraffa retained his monastic austerity. 
He was an avowed and bitter enemy not only of all inno- 
vation in opinion, but of every irregularity in practice ; 
he was the chief instrument in establishing the formi- 
daUe and odious tribunal of the inquisition in the papal 
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territories ; he appeared a violent advocate on all occa- 
sions for the jurisdiction and discipline of the church, 
and a severe censurer of every measure which seemed 
to flow from motives of policy or interest, rather than 
^om zeal for the honour of the ecclesiastical order, and 
the dignity of the holy see. Under a prelate of such a 
character, the Roman courtiers expected a severe and 
violent pontificate, during which the principles of sound 
policy would be sacrificed to the narrow prejudices of 
priestly zeal ; while the people of Rome were apprehen- 
sive of seeing the sordid and forbidding rigour of mo- 
nastic manners substituted in place of the magnificence to 
which they had long been accustomed in the papal court. 
These apprehensions Paul was extremely solicitous to 
remove* At his first entrance upon the administration, 
he laid aside that austerity which had hitherto distin- 
guished his person and family, and when the master of 
his household inquired in what manner he would choose 
to live, he haughtily replied, *^ As becomes a great 
prince." He ordered the ceremony of his coronation 
to be conducted with more than usual pomp; and 
endeavoured to render himself popular by several acts 
of liberality and • indulgence towards the inl^abitants of 
Rome^. 

His natural severity of temper, however, would have 
soon returned upon him, and would have justified the 
conjectures of the courtiers, as well as the fears of the 
people, if he ^ had not, immediately after his election, 
called to Rome two of his nephews, the sons of his bro- 
ther the count of Montorio. The eldest he promoted to 
be governor of Rome. The youngest, who had hiih- 

• Platina, p. 327. Castaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom. 161*, 
p. 70. 
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etto served as a soldier of fortune in the armies of Spain 
or France, and whose disposition as well as manners 
were still more foreign from the clerical character than 
Ins profession, he created a cardinal, and appointed him 
legate of Bologna, the second office in power and dignity 
which a pope can bestow. These marks of &Toixr, no 
less sudden than extravagant, he accompanied with the 
most unbounded confidence and attachment, and forget- 
ting all Ihis former severe maxims, he seemed to have 
no other object than the aggrandizing of his nephews. 
Their ambition, unfortunately for Paul, was too aspiring 
to be satisfied with any moderate acquisition. Th^ 
had seen the fiunily of Medici raised by the interest of 
the popes of that house to supreme power in Tuscany; 
Paul III. had, by his abilities and address, secured the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia to the fiimily of Famese. 
They aimed at some establishment for themselves, no 
less considerable and independent ; and as they could 
not expect that the p<^ would carry his indulgence to* 
wards them so far as to secularize any part of the patrU 
mony of the church, they had no prospect of attaining 
what they wished, but by dismembering the Imperial 
dominions in Italy, in hopes of seizing some portion of 
them. This alone they would have deemed a sufficient 
reason for sowing the seeds of discord between their 
unde and the emperor. 

But cardinal Caraffa had, besides, private reasons 
which filled him with hatred and enmity to the emperor. 
While he served in the Spanish troops he had not re* 
ceived such marks of honour and distinction as he 
thought due to his birth and merit. Disgusted with this 
ill usage, he had abruptly quitted the Imperial service ; 
and entering into that of France, he had not only met 
with such a reception as soothed his vanity, and attached 
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him to the French interest^ but by contracting an in« 
timate friendship with Strozzi, who commanded the 
French army in Tuscany^ he had imbibed a mortial an- 
tipathy to the emperor as the great enemy to the liberty 
and independence of the Italian states. Nor was the 
pope himself indisposed to receive impressions unfavour* 
able to the emperor. The opposition given to his elec« 
tion by the cardinals of the Imperial faction, left in his 
mind deep resentment^ which was heightened by the 
remembrance of ancient injuries from Chai'les or his 
ministers. 

Of thb his nephews took advantage^ and employed 
various devices^ in order to exasperate him beyond a 
possibility of reconciliation. They aggravated every 
circumstance which could be deemed any indication of 
the emperor's dissatisfaction with his promotion : they 
read an intercepted letter, in which Charles taxed the 
cardinals of his party with negligence or incapacity in 
not having defeated Paul's election; they pretended^ 
at one time, to have discovered a conspiracy formed by 
the Imperial minister and Cosmo di Medici against the 
pope's life ; they alarmed him, at another, with accounts 
of a plot for assassinating themselves. By these artifices 
they kept his mind, which was naturally violent, and 
become suspicious from old age, in such perpetual agi- 
tion, as precipitated him into measures which otherwise 
he would have been the first person to condemn *• He 
seized some of the cardinals who were most attached to 
the emperor, and confined them in the castle of St. 
Angelo ; he persecuted the Colonnas and other Roman 
barons, the ancient retainers to the Imperial faction, 

* Kipamonti Hist. Patriae, lib. lii. 1146. ap. Grsev. Thee. 
voL ii. Mem. de Ribier, iL 616. Adriani Istor. i. 906. 
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vith the. utmost severity; and discovering on all occa- 
sions his distrust, fear, or hatred of the emperor, he 
began at last to court the friendship of the French king, 
and seemed willing to throw himself absolutely upon 
him for support and protection. 

>^ This was the very point to which his nef^ews wished 
to bring him, as most favourable to their ambitious 
schemes ; and as the accomplishment of these depended 
on their uncle's life, whose advanced age did not admit 
of losing a moment unnecessarily in negotiations, instead 
of treating at second-hand with the French ambassador 
at Rome, they prevailed on the pope to despatch a per- 
son of confidence directly to the court of France^ with 
such overtures on his part as they hoped would not be 
rqfected. He proposed an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive between Henry and the pope; that they should 
attack the dutchy of Tuscany and the kingdom of Naples 
with their united forces ; and if their arms should prove 
successful that the ancient republican form of govern- 
ment should be re-established in the former, and the 
investiture of the latter should be .granted to one of the 
French king's sons, after reserving a certain territory 
.which should be annexedto the patrimony of the church, 
together "with, an independent and princely establishment 
for each of the pope's nephews. 

The king, allured by these specious projects, gave a 
most fevoumble audience to the envoy. But when the 
matter was proposed in council, the constable Mont- 
morency, whose natural caution and aversion to daring 
enterprises, increased with age and experience, remon- 
strated with great vehemence against the alliance. He 
put Henry in mind how fatal to France every expedition 
into Italy had been during three successive reigns, and 
if spch an enterprise had proved toogreatfor the nation 
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ertn when' its streDgld^ and feiances w^m entire, thert 
WBS' no Peason to hop& for success, if it should be al«- 
tempted now, wbeii both were exhausted by extraordi-^ 
nary efforts daring wars^ which had lasted, with Httl^ 
ifliermptioiii almost half a century. He represented the- 
manifest imprudence ei entering into engagements with 
a pope of fourscore, as any system which rested on no 
b«Ner feuRdatkm tka» his life, aimt be extremely pre- 
eiaioue, and ttpo» the event of- his death, which couki 
not be distant, the face of tfatngs, togedxer with the ia« 
dkiaKioa of the Itafian states, must instantly change, 
and thewhote wei^ <^ the wav be left upon the king 
aloae^ To tllese coBsideratiens he added the near pro-» 
speet whi^ they l^ad of a ftnal acoemmodatton with the 
emperor, who, hafring taken the resolution of rttiHng 
from the w<Mrki> wished to transmit hia kingdoms iik 
peace to his son ; and he concluded with representing 
the absolute certainty of drawing the arms of EngUoid 
upon France, if it should appear that the re-estab)ish»« 
ment of tranquillity in Europe was prevented by the 
ambition of its monarch. 

These arguments, we^hty in themselves, and urged 
by a minister of great authority, wonM probably have 
determined the king to decline any connexion with the 
pope. Bnt the duke of Guise, tmd his brother the car« 
dinal of Lorrain, who delighted no less in bold and 
dangerous undertakings than Montmorency shunned 
them, declared warmly for an alliance with the pc^. 
The cardinal expected to be entrusted with the conduct 
of the negotiations in the court of Rome to which thia 
alliance would give rise ; the duke hoped to obtain the 
command of the army which would be appointed to in« 
vade Naples ; and considering themselves as already in 
these 8tatk)ns, vast projects opened to their aspiring and 
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unboanded ambition. Their credit^ together with the 
iofluence of the king's mistress, the famous Diana of 
Poitiers, who was, at that time, entirely devoted to the 
interest of the family of Guise, more than counterbal- 
anced all Montmorency's prudent remonstrances, and 
prevailed on an inconsiderate prince to listen to the 
•vertures of tlie pope's envoy. 

The cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, was im^* 
mediately sent to Rome with full powers to conclude the 
treaty, and to concert measures for carrying it into exe* 
cution. Before he could reach that city, the pope, either 
from reflecting on the danger. and uncertain issue of all 
military operations, or through the address of the Im- 
perial ambassador, who had been at great pains to soothe 
him, had not only begun to lose much of the ardour 
with which he had commenced the negotiation with 
France^ hut even discovered great unwillingness to 
continue it. In order to rouse him from this fit of des- 
pondency, and to rekindle his former rage, his nef>hews 
bad recourse to the arts which they had already practised 
with' so much success. They alarmed him with new 
representations of the emperor's hostile intentions^ with 
fresh accounts wl^icb they had received of threats uttered 
against him by the ImperiaL ministers, and with new 
discoveries which Hkey pretended to have made of con- 
spiracies formed, and just ready to take effect against 
his life. 

But these artifices having been formerly tried, would 
not have operated a second time with the same force, 
nor have made the impression which they wished, if 
Paul had not been excited by an offence of that kind 
which he was least able to bear. He received advice of 
the recess of the diet of Augsburg, and of the toleration 
which was thereby granted to the protestants ; and this^ 
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threw him at once into such transports of passion against 
the emperor and king of the Romans^ as carried him 
headkmg into all the Tiolent measures of his nephews. 
Foil of high ideas with respect to the papal prerogative, 
and animated with the fiercest zeal against heresy, he 
considered the liberty of deciding concerning religious 
matters^ whieh had been assumed by an assembly^ com** 
posed chiefly of laymen, as a presumptuous and unpar-i 
donable encroachment on that jurisdiction which belonged 
to him alone ; and regarded the indulgence which had 
been given to the protestants as an impious act of that 
power Which the diet had usurped. He complained 
loudly of both to the Imperial ambassador. He insisted 
thftt the recess of the diet should immediately be de- 
clared illegal and void. He threatened the emperor and 
king of the Romans, in case they should either refuse 
or delay to gratify him in this particular, with the se« 
verCTt effects of his vengeance. He talked in a tone of 
authority and command which might have suited a pon- 
tiff of the twelfth century, when a papal decree was 
SBffieient to have shaken, or to have overturned, the 
throne of the greatest monarch in Europe ; but which 
was altogether improper in that age, especially when 
addressed to the minister of a prince who had so often 
made pontiffs more formidable than Paul feel the weight 
of his power. The ambassador, however, heard all his 
extravagant propositions and menaces with much pa- 
tience, and endeavoured to soothe him, by putting him 
in 'mind of the extreme distress to which the emperor 
had been reduced at Inspruck, of the engagements which 
he had come under to the protestants, in order to extri- 
cate himself, of the necessity of fulfilling these, and of 
accommodating his conduct to the situation of his affairs. 
But weighty as these considerations were, they made no 
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impression on the mind of the haughty and higotted 
pontiff, who instantly replied that he would absolve him 
by his apostolic authority from those impious engage- 
ments, and even command him not to perform them ; 
that in carrying on the cause of God and of the church, 
no regard ought to be had to the maxims of worldly 
prudence and policy ; and that the ill success of the em« 
peror's schemes in Crermany might justly be deemed a 
mark of the divine displeasure agaipst him, on account 
of his having paid little attention to the former, while he 
regulated his conduct entirely by the latter. Having 
said ^is, he turned from the ambassaclor abruptly with* 
out waiting for a reply. 

His nephews took care to applaud and cherish these 
sentiments, and easily wrought up his arrogant mind, 
fraught with all the monkish ideas concerning the extent 
of the papal supremacy, ^o such a pitch of resentment 
against the house of Austria, and to such a high opinion 
of his own power, that he talked continually of his being 
the successor of those who had deposed kings and em- 
perors ; that he was exalted as head over them all, and 
would trample such as opposed him under his feet. In 
this disposition the cardinal of Liorrain found the pope, 
and easily persuaded him to sign a treaty [[Dec. 1 5^, 
which had for its object the ruin of a prince, against whom 
he was so highly exasperated. The stipulations in the 
treaty were mu6h the same as had been proposed by the 
pope's envoy at Paris ; and it was agreed to keep the 
whole transaction secret until their united forces should 
be ready to take the field *. 

During the negotiation of this treaty at Rome and 
Paris, an event happened which seemed to render the 

• Pallav. lib. xiii. p. 163. F. Paul, 365. Thiian. lib. xV. 
526. Ub. xvi. 540. Mem. de liibier, ii. 609, &c. 
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fears that had given rise to it vain, and the operational 
which were to follow upon it unnecessary. This was the 
emperof's resignation of his kereditartf dominions to kis 
son Philip; together with his resolution to withdraw En- 
tirely from any concern in business or the affairs of this 
worlds in order that he might spend the remainder of his 
days in retirement and sditude. Though it requires 
neither deep reflection nor extraordinary discernment to 
discover that the stale of royalty is not exempt from 
cares and disappointment ; though most of those who 
are exalted to a throne find solicitude, and satiety, and 
disgust to be their perpetual attendants in that envied 
pre-eminence ; yet to descend voluntary from the su- 
preme to a subordinate station, and to relinquish the 
possession of power in order to attain the enjoyment of 
happiness, seems to be an effort too great for the human 
mind. Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of 
monarchs who have quitted a throne, and have ended 
their days in retirement. But they were either weak 
princes who took this resolution rashly, and repented of 
it as soon as it was taken ; or unfortunate princes, from 
whose hands some stronger rival had wrested their seep* 
tre^ and compelled them to descend with reluctance into 
a private station. Dioclesian is perhaps the only prince, 
capable of holding the reins of government, who ever 
resigned them from deliberate choice, and who continued 
during many years to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement 
without fetching one penitent sigh, or casting back one 
look of desire, towards the power or dignity which he 
had abandoned. 

No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fill 
all Europe with astonishment, and give rise, both among 
his contemporaries, and among the historians of that 
period, to various conjectures concerning the motives 
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which determined a prince^ whose ruling paaskm had been 
tinifonnly the love of power^ at the age of fifty-six, when 
ol^ts of ambition continue to operate with fall force on- 
the mind, and are pursued with the greatest ardour, to 
take a resolution so singular and unesrpected* But while 
many authors hare imputed it to motives so frivolous 
and fiuxt^Ktical as can hardly be supposed to influence 
any reasonable mind ; while others have imagined it to 
be the result of some profound scheme c^ policy ; histori- 
ans more intelligent, and better informed, n^har ascribe 
it to caprice, nor search for mysterious secrets of state* 
where simple and obvious causes will fully account £3r 
the emperor^s conduct* Charies had been attacked early 
in life with the goat, and notwithstanding all the precao* 
tions of the most sktlful physicianB, the violence of the 
distemper increased as he advanced in age, and the fits 
became every year naore frequent, as well as more severe. 
Not only was the vigour of his constitution broken, but 
the faadttea of his mind were impaired by the excruda* 
ting torments, which he endured^ Duri ng the continuance 
o£ the fits» he was altogetber inci^bk: of applying to 
bttinness, and even when they began to abate, as it was 
oidy at intervals that he could attend to what was serious^ 
he gave up a great part of his time to trifling and even* 
childish occupations^ which served to relieve or to amuse 
his mind, enfeebled and worn out with excess of pain« 
Under these circumstances, the conduct of sudi aflaiss 
as occurred of a>urse^ in governing so many kingdoms, 
was a burden more than sufficient ; but to push forward 
and complete the vast schemes which the ambition of. 
his more active years had formed, or to "keep in view and 
carry on the same great system of policy, extending to 
every nation in Europe, and connected with the opera-- 
tions of every difieient court, were functions which so far 
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exceeded his strength^ that they oppressed and over- 
whelmed his mind. As he had been long accmstomed to 
view the business of every department^ whether civile or 
military^ or ecclesiastical^ with his own eyes, and to decide 
concerning it according to his own ideas, it gave him the 
utmost pain when he felt his infirmities increase so fast 
upon him^ that he was obliged to commit the conduct of 
«]1 affairs to his ministers. He imputed every. .misfortune 
which befel him, and every miscarriage that happened, 
even when the former was unavoidable and the latter ac« 
cidental, to his inability to take the inspection of business 
himself. He complained of his hard fortune, in being 
opposed, in his declining years, to a rival, who was in 
the full vigour of life, and that while Henry could take 
and execute all his resolutions in person, he should now 
be reduced, both in council and in action, tarely on the 
talents and exertions of other men. Having thus grown 
old before his time, he wisely judged it more decent to 
conceal his infirmities in some solitude, than to expose 
them any longer to the public eye ; and prud^itly deter- 
mined not to forfeit the fame, or lose the acquisitions of 
his better years, by struggling, with a vain obstinacy, to 
retain the reins of government, when he was no longer 
able to hold them with steadiness, or to guide them with 
address*. 



* Dom Levesque, in his memoirs of cardinal GranveUe, gives 
a reason for the emperor's resignation, which, as far as I recol- 
lect, ia not mentioned by any other historian. He says, that 
the emperor having ceded the government of the kingdom of 
Naples, and the dutchy of Milan to his soUj upon his marriage 
with the queen of England; Philip, notwithstanding the ad- 
vice and intreaties of his father, removed most of the ministers 
and officers whom he had employed in those countiies*. and 
appointed creatures of his own,, to fill the places which they 
held. That he aspired openly, and with little delicacy, to ob. 
tain a share in the administration of affiurs in the Low CouQ- 
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•nd the jealousy of the English left him no hopes of ob- 
taining the direction of their afllairs. > Having assembled 
the States of tlie Low Countries at Brussels^ on the 
twenty-fifth of October^ Charles seated himself, for the 
ioRt time, in the chair of state^ on one side of which was 
placed his son, and 'on the other his sister the qaeen of 
Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid 
retinue of the princes of the empire and grandees of Spain 
standing behind him* The president of the council of 
Flanders^ by his command^ explained, in a few words, 
his intention in calling this extraordinary meeting in the 
States. He then read the instrument of resignation, by 
which Charles surrendered to his son Philip all his ter« 
riiories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low Countries, 
absolving his subjects there from their oath of allegiance 
to him, which he required them to transfer to Philip his 
lawful heir, and to serve him with the same loyalty and 
zeal which they had manifested, during so long a course 
of years, in support of his government. 

Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the 
shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he was unable 
to stand without support, he addressed himself to the 
audience, and from a paper which he held in his hand, 
in order to assist his memory, he recounted, with digni^, 
but without ostentation, all the great things which he had 
undertaken and performed since the commencement oi 
his administration. He observed, that, from the seven- 
teenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts 
and attention to public objects, reserving no portion of 
his time for the indulgence of his ease, and very little 
for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that either in a 
pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Germany nine 
times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy seven 
times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, 
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Afiioft «8 ioftn, Mid had mad* elfVMi v^fif^ ^ IMs 
tbat wli^ hi8 licakfa pwnitted Mm to di«ck«ie i^ 
and Che vigmur of Us «iiiatitiition rnm^ acpial* in mir d«br 
greei to the atdnout oSet «f gowmiag f udi rTiiwiiinii 
dmnitiionSj be bad Mafvr fl iw iro ad kbaw, m<m mpimA 
xmder Migtm ; ^tm nom fiiian faia Indtk ii^mi teokMr» 
asd Ma v%oiir •eiriiauawd liy (h^ «aga «£ aa wirnitiWi 
dbteflspm'^ his growing InfiniMtiea admaaafliiad hiip <!• 
r a ti ne, nor mm baao fond 4)f mgmng, -am aa iwfcaMi tlia 
aceptre in an ifl[i|BatoBt hanii, whkfa viia no Inngnr aUi 
to^oleet 1iMaiA$eGt8j .ortoaacuve to iJiaai dae iia|DpiAM0 
wH^ be wiflied they ahoiitd anjoy ; that anafeead ajKm 
aovereign worn out wHIh diaaaaaa, and acareal|f half alivi^ 
he gave iSfiem one in lihe piloae of ^^, aecwstaaaad al- 
ready to gorvrn, and who added to 4ha vigomr of yoadi 
aN fhe atteniaen «id aagacitj of OMitimr yuan ; that Mg 
during the course of a long adminiatiiitiant ihe had jBom* 
iniffted any matetM error in govemiaant, 4>r ii, under 
1§ie pres8iH«of aa tpany and gaeat iMavo, a»d aatMat Iha 
attenlion which he had haen obhgad to givwtotham^ ha 
had akherneglected or^i^ured any of hiaauh|ae(6, he nav 
implored Ifieir forgiirvnaas ; that, ibr hia fiart, ha ahoold 
ever retain a grateftti aensa of 4hdr fidelity M^id attockp 
ment, and woilld^ carry the reaoembraiiGe of it along witii 
him io the place of his retreat, aa bis swiaotoot consda* 
tion, as wdl as #ie beat reward jfor all hia aenfaeea, and 
in bis last prayers to Ala^ighty God weoid -pour fanth 
his most eamesf petitions for Chair walAiie. 

Then tufning towards IKiilip^ who <feH on hia Iniees 
and kissed his la€hei^s hand, «^ If/' aaya he, ><' i had left 
you by my death this rich Jidiaritanoe, to winch i have 
made sadi huge additiona, aome regard <woiild haTe been 
jttstSy due to my memory on <ihat aooomnt; hutaow, 
when iToluntarify seaign to you what I might haveisfill 
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retained^ I may well expect the wannest expressions of 
thanks on your part. With these^ however, I dispense, 
and shall consider yonr concern for the wel&re of your 
StthjectSy and your love of them, as the best and most 
acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It is ia 
your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to 
justify the extraordinary proof which I, this day, give of 
my paternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are. 
wordiy of the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve 
an inviolable regard for reh'gion ; maintain the cathdic 
fiiith in its purity ; let the laws of your country be sacred 
in your eyes ; encroach not on the rights and privileges 
of your people ; and if the time should ever come when 
you shall wish to oijoy the tranquillity of private life, 
may you have a son endowed with such qualities, that 
you can rengn your sceptre to him with as much satis* 
faction as I give up mine to you." 

As soon as Charles had finished this long address to 
bis subjects and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the 
chair, exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of 
such an extraordinary effort. During his discourse, the 
whole audience melted into tears, some from admiration 
of his magnanimity, .others softened by the expressions 
of tenderness towards his son, and of love to his people ; 
and all were affected with the deepest sorrow at losing a 
sovereign, who, during his administration, had distin« 
guished the Netherlands, his native country, with parti- 
culiar marks of his regard and attachment. 

Philip then arose from his knees, and after returning 
thanks to his father, with a low and submissive voice, 
for the royal fffi which his unexampled bounty had be- 
stowed upon him, he addressed the assembly of the 
States, and regretting his inabilily to speak the Flemish 
language with such facility as to express what he felt on 
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this interesting ooeasion, as well as wint he owed to his 
good subjects in the Netherlands, he begged that thef 
would permit Granvelle bishop of Arras to deliver what 
be had given bini in charge to speak in his name. Gran« 
velle, in a long discourse^ expatiated on the zeal with 
which Philip was animated for the good of his subjects, 
on his resolution to devote all his time and talents to 
the promoting of their happiness, and on his intention 
to imitate his father's eicample in distinguishing die 
Netherlands with peculiar marks of his regard. MaHs, 
a lawyer of great eloquence, replied, in the name of the 
States, with large professions of their fidelity and afiec« 
tion to their new sovereign. 

1556.]] Then Blary, queen-dowager of Hungary^ ren 
. signed the regency with which she had been entrusted 
by her brother during the space of twenty-five years. 
Next day [[Jan. &2 P^iHp, in presence of the States, 
took the usual oaths to maintain the rights and privi- 
leges of his subjects ; and all the members, in their own 
name, and in that of their constituents, swore allegiance 
to him *• 

A few weeks after this transaction, Charles, in an as« 
sembly no less splendid, and with a ceremonial equally 
pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of Spain, with 
all the territories depending on them, both in the old 
and in the new world. Of all these vast possessions, 
he reserved nothing for himself but an annual pension 
of an hundred thousand crowns, to defray the charges 
of his family, and to afford him a small sum for acts of 
beneficence and charity t. 

* Godleveus Belatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldast. Po- 
UU Imper. p. 377. Strada de Bello Belgico, Ub. i. p. 5. 

•f- The emperor's resignation is an event not only of such 
importance, but of such a nature, that the predae date of it, 
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Aa hB kud fi^A OB « ^kcff of retrtat in Spuit^ bopHig 
Hunt the drjrBtsci and tlra mvimli of the dinMM in thttt 
^oiiiitij migfat rokiglite tfacTkdeiMie of hitf diinMO, whidi 

dii»i»^mi&d fitpcei, dKmld have bean M^ertaiasd by bistettes 
with the greyest accuracy, 'there is, however, an amaanff 
itnd unaectmtit^te ^etmy stmtmg thetti #ith teg&M to this 
pooEBUks All i|prw4 thai the) deed by whidh Gfaailtv tnarfbi^ 
to hid son hu dominions in the Netherlands, bean date at 
l^iiisseis the iSth of October. iSandoval fixes 6H Ch6 tMi 
«f OdKAiM M tiM day oAWmtl^th9^8rmoitty oi ttdganikia 
bajgj^edjL and ha was pvsaant at the transaotioB, ▼€»!' ii» 
p. 592. Godleveus, who jpublisfied a tiieatise de Abdicatione 
tSfetoH v., flxc^ the tidbfid cm te t^mifi as ir^ IM ^MdKfee^f 
tha bi4iiNiiani of rasigkyition* on the 85lh. Pma Bane, 1 
know not on what authority, fixes it on tbe 2f4th of November, 
Hist d'Alem. yiii 976. HeiVeAl agrees with dodleYetls in 
Us aecouit df tfaia raatiar, tom. £ ll5* as likewiM doea 
Pallavicini, whose authority with lespect to dates, and every 
thing where a minute accuracy is requi^te, rS 6t gtekt 
wri^t. Hist. Mb* crL pw lotk HktortOM difibif no hm wiUb 
regard to the day on which Charles rssignod the crown of 
Spain to his son. Accoiding to M. de lliou, it Was a month 
ukg hk bay^ reigned his dominions in the Nefflierlsodi, 
va. about tbe dtth oS November, ThiuoL lib* <i4. p. 671. 
According to Sandoval, it was on the 16th of January 1556, 
Sand. ii. 603. Antonio de Vei^ flgx^S with him. Epitome 
del Yida del Car. Y. p. 110. Accordmg to FaUavknli^ it 
was on the 17th, FaL hb. xvL p. 168. and with him Herrera 
agrees, Tida del t). Felipe, torn. i. p. ^33. fiut I^erreraa 
MMm it Oft tlw tm day of Ja^ua^^ Hist. Oane*. torn.* ix» 
]ir 371. M« de Baaucairo supposes the resignation of the 
crown of Spain to have been executed a few days after the 
res^mtiott of the Netherlands, Com. de Heb. OalL p S79. 
It n laroaiirabJa, that in the treaty of tnnca at Vauoelka, 
though Charles had made over all his dominions to his son 
some weets pretlotis to the conduslon of it, all the stlpnU- 
taoua ace in the emperor's name, and FliiMp is only stykd 
king of Eng^d and Naples. It is certain Flulip was not 
proclaimed nng of CutQe, &c at Valladolid sooner than the 
24th of March, Sandov. ii. p. 606 $ and pi^SviOUs to that om- 
mony, he did not choose, it should seem, to assume the title 
of king of any of h|s Spanish kingdoms, or to perform any act 
Of royal JuHsdletion. tn a de^ atines:ed to the treaty <tf 
truce, dated April J% he assumes the title Of king of CadtUe, 
&c. in the usual style of the S^xanisb mofiforchs m that dge. 
Gorpit Dipl torn. iv. Append, p. 95. 
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had been much increased by the mmsture of the air and 
the rigour of the winters in the Netherhmds^ he was 
extreindly impatient- to embark for that kingdom^ and 
to disengage himself entirely from business^ which he 
found to be impossible while he remained in Brussels. 
But his physicians remonstrated so strongly against his 
venturing to sea at that cold and boisterous seas<m of 
the year» that he consented^ though with reluctance to 
put off his voyage for some months. 

By yielding to their entreaties^ he had the satisfac- 
tion> before he left the Low Countries, of taking a con- 
siderable step towards a peace with France^ which be 
ardently wished for, not only on his son's account, but 
that he might have the merit, when quitting the world, 
of re-establishing that tranquillity in Europe, which be 
had banishsd out of it almost from the time that he 
sumed the administratiq^ of affairs. Previous to his 
signation, commissioners had been appointed by him and 
by the French king, in order to treat of an exchange of 
prisoners.^ In their conferences at the abbey of VaucelleSji 
near Cambray, an expedient was accidentally proposed 
for terminating hostilities between the contending mo» 
narchs, by a long truce, during the subsistence of which, 
and without discussing their respective claims, each 
should retain what was now in his possession. CharleS| 
sensible how much his kingdoms were exhausted by the 
expensive and almost continual wars in which his ambi» 
tion had engaged him, and eager to gain for his son a 
short interval of peace, that he might establish himself 
firmly on this throne, declared warmly for closing with 
the overture, though manifestly dishonourable as well 
as disadvantageous; and such was the respect due to 
his wisdom and experience, that Philip, notwithstanding 
his unwillingness to purchase peace by such concessions. 



did h€i^ prfeoume fo wgdhi»o|>iiiioninofip08itiontdtlilit 

Henry ocrtild nol) have hesiUftdd otie raomeat abcmt 
|(ivitig his conacn^ to a trace oil such coaditioiis^ te 
Wottld kaire him in quiet ptei^esskm of the gredtcs* pait 
of the duke of Savoy's dominicms, together with thd im« 
pona&t conqo^sifi which he bed inade ofi the Oeroiiin 
frcMitier. But it was no ea^y Matter to rdeoiicile such a 
step with the engagements which he had eome luld^ to 
the ^pe> in hi6 late treaty with Mm The constable 
MootiiMireney^ boweveri represented in such li strUdng 
light the im^^Kitoce of sacrificing the true interests of 
his kingdom to these rash oblif^tioti^i and took siteh 
idvantage of the absence ctf the catilinftl of Lofrain, who 
Ited seduced the king ihto his alliancje with the CaraflSw, 
Atat Henty, who was naturally flactuating Mid unsteady, 
and apt to be influenced by the adtiee last giinen him, 
authorised hid ambassaddi-s [[5th Pc^.]] to sign a treiity 
of truce with the em^ror for fire yeers^ &ft the lerois 
which had been proposedi But that he ibight ndt ieem 
to httve altogether forgotteh his flHy the pdpe, whd^ he 
Ibresawi w^ld be highly exasp^i'ated^ he, in ot^er to 
doofbe hita^ took care that he should be ekpfessly m>- 
«luded in the tvuce \ 

The cotitll of Lfdain repaired to Bloib, and the adtbi- 
ml Coligny til Bfiiditels> the fernier to be present wheli 
the king df l^rante, end the kktfer When the emperor 
and his soh ratified the treaty, and bound tiieftiselvee 
%y oath to observe it t. When an account of the con- 

* Mem. de Ribicr, ii. 686. Corps Dipbkn. torn. ir. Appi 9J. 

t One of ttdmiial de C^ligny's attendanU» who wrote to the 
court of France an account of what happened while they re« 
Mded at Brassels, takes notice, as an in^nce of Philip's un- 
fteHteness, thttt he xeiieiT^^ ike French ambasssdor in an 
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ftrtricts at VMiodlMi Mid of the oodditiaiis of trwsB 
which had bem prOpoa^ there^ wa« flm wrri^ to 
Bomei it gore the pop^ no itiaiitwl' of cUsquivu H4 
trusted so ttm^ to ^ helioiir of the PrDnoh moiMfefa> 
that he woidd not iitow himaelf to think tlftt Hen^ 
ooidd forget so soon, or violate so shameMlf, afi the 
etiffalfttiotte In faia lei^oe with him* He had such a high 
opinion of the emperor's w]Bdoin> that he mad^ no doiiht 
of hie refusing his ooaient to a truee on sn^b miequal 
terms : and on both these accounts he eonfidently f^o* 
novnced that this, like many preeeding negoti«(ioBe> 
would terminate in nothing. But later atid tidore certain 
intelligence soon convinced him th&t no reasoning In 
poHtiCttl aSairs is mote fellaciousy thMi, because an event 
le improbaUe, to conclude that it will not happen. TM 
sudden and unexpected conclusion ef the tru6e (Hied 
Piral With astonishmeht and terh>r. The eai^inal of 
Lorrain durst not encounter that storm of indignation^ 
to Whieh he knew that he should be exposed from the 
haughty pontiiT^ who had so good reason to be incensed j 
but departing abruptly from Rome, he left (o the eardi<rf 
nel Toumon the difficult task of attempting to soothe 
Paul and his nephews. They wers fully sensible of the 
perilous situation in which they now stood* By theit 
engagements with France, which were no longer secretj 
they had highly irritated Philip. They dreaded the vIom 
lence ei his implacable temper. The dake of Alva, a 
mini&t^ fitted, as well by his abilitieSi as by the seveu 
rity of his nature, for eKCeuting ^1 Philip's rigmNiue 

apartmeint hung with tspesttj^ Which itepresehted the battle 
Of PaTia, the manntf in which Francb I. was taken priaeneri 
his voyage to Spain, with all the mortifying circumstances of 
his captivity liind imprisontheht at M&diid. Mem. de Bibief , 
ii« 634b 
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sdiemeSj had advanced ftom Milan to Naples, and be« 
gan to assemble troops on the frontiers of the eoclesias* 
tical state : while they> if deserted by France, must not 
only relinquish all the hopes of dominion and sovereignty 
to which their ambition aspired, but remain exposed to 
the resentment of the Spanish monarch, without one 
ally to protect them against an enemy with whom they 
were so little able to contend. 

Under these circumstances, Paul had recourse to the 
arts of negotiation and intrigue, of which the papal court 
knows well how to avail itself in order to ward off any 
calamity threatened by an enemy superior in. power. 
He affected to approve highly of the truce, as a happy 
expedient for putting a stop to the effusion of Christiaa 
blood. He expressed his wannest wishes that it mighl 
prove the forerunner of a definitive peace. He exhorted 
the rival princes to. embrace this favourable oppprtunity 
of setting on foot a negotiation for that purpose, and of- 
feredj as their common father, to be mediatyor between 
them. Under this pretext, he appointtel caifdinal Rebiba 
his nuncio to the court of Brussels, and his nephew tur^ 
dinal Caraffa to that of Paris. The public instructions 
given to both were the same ; that they should use their 
utmost endeavours to prevail with the two monarehs to 
accept of the pope's mediation, that, by means oi it, 
peace might be re-established, and measures might be 
taken for assembling a general council. But under this 
q^ecious appearance of zeal for attaining objects so de« 
sirable in themselves, and so becoming his sacred char* 
acter to pursue, Paul concealed very different intentions. 
Caraffa^ besides his public instructions, received a private • 
commission to solicit the French king to renounce the 
treaty of truce, and to renew his engagements with the 
holy see ; and he was empowered to spare neither en« 
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Vfiodiei, nbr ptomiaeB, nor bfibes^ in onicr ta gam tbat 
fioifitr Tl»8 b«p|b the nnde atld tbe nvfilMw conodcfisd 
tti ite raal enA of th^ emtasiy ; wlsite tbo oUmt Mir?«d 
to MituM tbtf t«)gir, or to de^iirt tlie^liijporor tttid Mi 
801^. Tbe e«ifii]iif> ac6ordifigly/ fiei^ oat itiMMdy Ibr 
IWifl C^^^ ^^y!}» <^ t»ii^<A6d widi liie giiiiteit cot- 
)i«did0tij wliik Rebiba Wios ditaiifod «Miio W4eki At 
Bomo; diid whon it beewne nOdMMr; lor bitti to htfffin 
M» jottiTiey/ b« i^dTed Mcfot ordeM to pratittct it «s 
Mifcb «s t)OMribte> that the kbm of C«rdlla'0 M^tftioii 
ftfigin bo kniotMi be^ittt be lAfOoM HMdi Brtti«^« mid 
ficeiOflrdiiigf to tbttt> pA^M«r diitM^oBS nngbc h6 givcft to 
bim with t^ffad to ibo «dn# wl^di b« »bOald«i^«ii«M'i m 
ttlSath^ ^th th^ tTAp&t&lf Uttd bki 8Mi ^. 

Cumffii made bid ^try iiito Pi^ri* witb t^LtntoMnttfy 
p&mp i «nd batiAg pf«iettted at oOttMmifed i^o^ to 
R«fti7> fU ^ ]|^t«efor ott #b08t did die po^te ivlie;} in 
tbe present exigency^ he besought hiih tiot tOi dlttregifd 
file eiiti^ttties of ft p^tmt til diMres^^ but to employ that 
tf^pon which he gave him In his defence. Thi« he rt* 
presented not only ita a dbty of fflid piety, bat aft An aet 
of jQstice. As die pop«, from eonfidenee hi the a^tis- 
ttfnoe and support which bis late treaty with France 
entitled him to e^^peot, had taken ftnch srtep^ asr had rtm 
fitated the king of Spaan^ he conjtindd Henry not to 
anffer Vtt^ and hi^ family to be crttshed tmder the wei^ 
of liiat resentment which thc^f had drawn on themseltres 
merely by their attachment to France. Together with 
ibis atgmnent addressed to his generosity, he employed 
another which be hoped would work on his ambition. 
He affirmed that now wan t^e time, when, mxh the moift 

* Pallav. lib. llii. p. 160. Burnet, filst. of Itefona. ii. 
App«309« 
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certain prospect of sacoe88» he might attack Philip's do« 
minioDS in Italy ; that the flower of the veteran Spaaish 
bands had perished in the wars of Hungary, Geimany, 
and the Low Coioitries ; . tliat the emperor had left his 
son an exhausted, treasoiy, and kingdoms drained of 
men ; that he had no longer to contend with the abiii- 
. tiesj the eiqMrieiioe, and good fortune of Charles, but 
with a monarch scarcely seated on his throne, unprac- 
tised in command, odious to many of the Italian states, 
and dreaded by all. He promised that the pope, who 
had already levied soldiers, would bring a considerable 
army into the field, which, when joined by a sufficient 
number of French .trpops^ might, by one brisk and 
sudden effort, driye die Spaniards out of Naples> and 
add to the crown of Fnmce a kingdom, the conquest of 
which had been the great object of all his predecessors 
during half a century, and the chief motive of all their 
expeditions into Italy. 

July 31.3.£vcry word Caraffa spoke made a deep 
impression on Henry ; conscious on the one hand, that 
the pope had just cause to reproach him with having 
violated the laws not only of generosity but of decency^ 
when he renounced his league with him, and had agreed 
to the truce of Vaucelles ; and eager, on the other hand, 
not only to distinguish his reign by a conquest which three 
former monarchs had attempted without success, but 
likewise to acquire an establishment of such dignity and 
value for one of his sons. Reverence, however, for the 
oath, by which he had so lately confirmed the truce of 
Vaucelles ; the extreme old age of the pope, whose death 
might occasion an entire revolution in the political 
system of Italy ; together with the representations 6£ 
Montmorency, who repeated all the arguments he had 
used against the first league with Paul> and pointed out 
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the great and immediate advantages which France derived 
from the truce; kept Henry for some time in suspense, 
and might pos^bly have outweighed all Guraffa's argu- 
ments. But the cardinal was not such a novice in the 
arts of intrigue and negotiation^ as not to have expedi- 
ents ready for removing or surmounting all these ob- 
stacles. To obviate the king's scruple with regard to 
his oathy he produced powers from the pope, to absolve 
him from the obligation of it By way of security against 
any danger which he might aj^rehend from the pope's 
death, he engaged that his uncle would make such a no« 
mination of cardinals, as should give Henry the absolute 
ccmimand of the next election, and enable him to place in 
the papal chair a person entirdy devoted to his interest* 
In order to counterbalance the efiect of the constable's 
<^inion and influence, he employed not only the active 
talents of the duke of Guise, and the eloquence of his 
brother the cardinal of Lorrain, but the address of the 
queen, aided by the more powerful arts of Diana of 
Poitiers, who;, unfortunately for France, co-operated with 
Catherine in this pointy though she took pleasure, on 
almost every other occasion, to thwart and mortify her. 
They, by their united solicitations, easily swayed the 
king» who leaned, of his own accord, to that side towards 
which they wished him to incline. All Montmorency's 
prudent remonstrances were disregarded ; the nuncio 
absolved Henry from his oath; and he signed a new 
league with the pope, which rekindled the flames of war 
both in Italy, and in the Low Countries. 

As soon as Paul was informed by his nephew that 
there was a fair prospect of his succeeding in this nego* 
tiation, he despatched a messenger after the nuncio Re- 
biba CJuly 81^, with orders to return to Rome, without 
proceeding to Brussels. As it was now no longer neces- 
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saiy to yrea e yve that tone of moderaticii^ which fuited 
the cfuiraeter of a aiediator, and whidi he had a^Mted 
to atmiaie^ or to put any farther restraiiit upon bis re- 
sentment against PMip» he holdly tlirew off the maeirj 
and took ench violent eteps as r^Kiered a mptoie tiiifl- 
vtHdM]3e« He eeieed and tmpriaoned the Spaniah envoy 
at his court. He csccenmiunicated die Colonnas ; voik 
having deprived Mark Antonio^ the head of that fiuntly; 
(^the dulEedoin o^ PaKaoo, be granted that dfgnltjr> to- 
gedier with the terri to r y annexed to itj to his nephevr 
tfie count of M ontorio. He ordered a legid infomurtaen 
to be presented in the consistoiy of cardini^ i^eifMit 
Philip, setting fotth ^at he» notwidistanding the fideUty 
and allegiance due by him to the hofy see, of whodi ht 
held the kingdom of Naples, had not only affisrded a 
retreat in his doraimons to the Colonnas^ whom thi» 
pope had excommunicated and declared rebels, but had 
furnished Ifiem with arms, and was ready, in conjunetion 
with them to invade the ecclesiastical state in an hea^ 
manner ; that such conduct in a vassal was to be deemed 
treason against his liege lord, the punishment of which 
was the forfeiture of his ^<ti^ Upon this^ the consisto- 
rial advocate requested the pope to tefke cognieanee of 
the cause, and to appo^t a day for hearing of it, i^ben 
he would make good every article of the charge, and 
expect from his justice that sentence which the heinous* 
ness of Philip's crimes merited. Paul, whose pride was 
highly flattered with the idea of trying and pasang 
judgment on so great a king, assented to his requesi 
[[July 27^9 and as if it had been no less easy to execute 
than to pronounce such a sentence, declared that he 
would consult with the cardinals concemingthe formalt- 
ties requisite in conducting the trial •• 

• Pallav. Ub. xiu. 171. 
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But while Paul allowed his pride and reseutment to 
drive him on with 9uch headlong impetuosity, Philip 
discovered an amazing moderation on his part. He had 
been taught by the Spanish ecclesiastics who had the 
charge of his education, a profound veneration for the 
holy see. This sentiment, which had been early infused^ 
grew up with him as he advanced in years, and took full 
possession of his mind, which was naturally thoughtful, 
serious, and prone to superstition. When he foresaw a 
rupture with the pope approaching, he had such violent 
scruples with respect to the lawfulness of taking arms 
^Igainst the vicegerent of Christ, and the common father 
of aU Christians, that he consulted some Spanish divines 
upon that point. They, with the usual dexterity of 
casuists in aocommodating their responses to the cir^ 
cuisstances of those who apply to them for direction^ 
assured hiia that, after employing prayers and remon« 
strances in-order to bring the pope to reason, he had 
full light, boUi by the laws of nature and of Christianity, 
not only to defend himself when attacked, but to begin 
hostilities, if that were judged the most proper expedient 
for preventing the effects of Paul's violence and injus* 
tice» Philip nevertheless continued to deliberate and 
delay, considering it as a most cruel misfortune, that 
his administration should open with an attack on a per- 
son, whose sacred function and character he so highly 
respected *. 

At last the duke of Alva, who, in compliance with his 
roaster's scruples, had continued to negotiate long after 
he should have begun to act, finding Paul inexorable, 
and that every overture of peace, and evety appearance 
of hesitation on his part, increased the pontiff's natural 

* Ferrer. Hist, de Espagne, ix. 373. Herrera, 1. 308. 
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arrogance^ took the field [[Sept 5^» and entered the ec- 
desiastical territories. His army did not exceed twelve 
thousand men« but it was composed of veteran soldiers, 
and commanded chiefly by those Roman barons, whom 
Paufs violence had driven into exile. The valour of the 
troops^ together with the animosity of their leaders, who 
fought in ^tfieir own quarrel^ and to recover their own 
estates^ supplied the want of numbers. As none of the 
French forces were yet arrived^ Alva soon became mas- 
ter of the Campagna Romagna ; some cities being sur- 
rendered through the cowardice of the garrisons, which 
consisted of raw soldiers, ill disciplined, and worse com- 
nbanded j the gates of others being opened by the in- 
habitants, whp were eager to receive bade their ancient 
masters. Alva, that he might not be taxed with impiety 
in seizing the patrimony of the church, took possession 
of the towns which capitulated, in the name of the college 
of cardinals, to which, or to the pope^at should be 
chosen to succeed Paul, he dedared that he would im- 
mediately restore them. 

The rapid progress of the Spaniards, whose Kght 
troops made excursions even to the gates of Rome, filled 
that city with consternation. Paul, though inflexible 
and undaunted himself, was obliged to give way so far 
to the fears and solicitations of the cardinals^ as to send 
deputies to Alva in order to propose a cessation of arms. 
The pope yielded the more readily, as he was sensible 
of a double advantage which might be derived from ob- 
taining that point. It would ddiver the inhabitants of 
Rome from their present terror, and would affoTd time 
for the arrival of the succours which he expected from 
France. Nor was Alva unwillins to close with the 
overture, both as he knew how desirous his master was 
to teirminate a war, which he had undertaken with 
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reluctance^ and as his army was so much weakened by 
garrisoning the great number of towns which he had re- 
duced, that it was hardly in a condition to keep the field 
without fresh recruits. A truce was according concluded 

CNov. Iff2f fi"*®* ^'^^ *®"> ^^^ afterwards for forty days, 
during which^ various schemes of peace were proposed, 
and perpetual negotiations were carried on, but with no 
sincerity on the part of the pope* The return of his 
nephew the cardinal to Rome, the receipt of a consider^ 
able sum remitted by the king of France, the arrival of 
one body of French troops, together with the expectation 
of others which had begun their march, rendered him 
more arrogant than ever, and banished all thoughts from 
his mind, but those of war and revenge *. 

• Pallav. lib. xiu* 177. Thuan. lib. zvii* ^S8. Mem. de 
Aibier, il. 664. 
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W HILE these operations or intrigues kept the pope 
and Phih'p busy and attentive, the emperor disentangled 
himself finally from all the affairs of this world, and set 
out for the place of his retreat. He had hitherto retained 
the Imperial dignity, not from any unwillingness to 
relinquish it, for, after having resigned the real and 
extensive authority that he enjoyed in his hereditary 
dominions, to part with the limited and often ideal ju- 
risdiction which belongs to an elective crown, was nP 
great sacrifice. His sole motive for delay was to gain a 
few months, for making one trial more, in order to ac- 
complish his favourite scheme in behalf of his son. At 
the very time Charles seemed to be most sensible of the 
vanity of worldly grandeur, and when he appeared to be 
quitting it not only with indifference, but with contempt; 
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the vast schemes of amhition> which had so long occupied 
and engrossed his mindy still kept possession of it. He 
could not think of leaving his son in a rank inferior to 
that which he himself had held among the princes of 
Europe. As he had, some years before^ made a fruitless 
attempt to secure the Imperial crown to Philip^ that by 
uniting it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the dominions 
of the house of Burgundy, he might put it in his power 
to prosecute, with a better prospect of success, those 
great plans, which his own infirmities had obliged him' 
to abandon, he was still unwilling to relinquish this flat* 
tering project as chimerical or unattainable. 

Notwithstanding the repulse which he had formerly 
met with from his brother Ferdinand, he renewed his 
solicitations with fresh importunity ; and during the 
summer, had tried every art, and employed every argu- 
ment, which he thought could induce him to quit the 
Imperial throne to Philip, and to accept of the investi- 
ture of some province, either in Italy, or in the Low 
Countries, as an equivalent *. But Ferdinand, who was 
so firm and inflexible with regard to this point, that he 
had paid no regard to the solicitations of the emperor^ 
even when they were enforced with all the weight of 
authority which accompanies supreme power, received 
the overture^ tl^at now came from him in the situation 
to which he had descended, with greater indifference, 
and would hardly deign to listeq to it. Charles, ashamed 
of his own credulity in having imagined that he might 
accomplish that now, which he had attempted formerly 
without success, desisted^ finally from his scheme. He 
then resigned the government of the empire, and having 
transferred all his claims of obedience and allegiance from 

* Ambassades des Noailles, torn. v. 35d. 
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the Germanic body^ to his brotlier the king of the Bo* 
mans, he executed a deed to that effect CAag. 27]]) with 
all the formaHties requisite in snch an important tran* 
saction. The instrument of resignation be committed 
to William prince of Orange, and empowered him to lay 
it before the college of electors *, 

Nothing now remained to detain Charles from that 
retreat for which he languished. The preparations for 
bis voyage having been made for some time, he set out 
for Zuitburg in Zealand, where the fleet which was to 
convoy him had orders to assemble. In his way tbitber 
he passed through Ghent, and after stopping there a few 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, 
which arises in the mind of every man in the decline of 
life, on visiting the place of his nativity, and viewing the 
scenes and objects familiar to him in his early yoatb, he 
pursued his journey, accompanied by his son Philip, his 
daughter the archduchess, his sisters the dowager queens 
of France and Hungary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and 
a numerous retinue of the Flemish nobility. Before he 
went on board, he dismissed them, with marks of bis 
attention or regard 9 and taking leave of Philip with all 
the tenderness of a father who embraced his son for the 
last time, he set sail on the seventeenth of September, 
under the convoy of .a large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, 
and English ships. He declined a pressing invitation, 
from the queen of England, to land in some part of her 
dominions, in order to .refresli himself, and that she 
might have the comfort of seeing him once more. *' I* 
cannot surely," said he, " be agreeable to a. queen to re- 
ceive a visit from a father-in-law, who is now nothing 
more than a private gentleman." 

* Goldast. Constit* Imper. jiara i« S7€» 
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His vajBgewas pr cs pcr ou sy and he amved at Laredo 
in Bucaj on the eleven^ da^ aflter he kft Zealand. As 
soon as he laoded, he £ell prostrate on the groond ; and 
considering himself now as dead to the worlds he kissed 
the 'earthy and said^ *' Naked came I out of my mothei^s 
womb, and naked I now return to thee, thoa common 
mother of mankkid." From Laredo he pursued his joor* 
ney to Burgos, carried sometimes in a chair and some« 
times in a horse litter, sufiSering exquisite pbin at every 
step, and advancing with the greatest difficulty. Some 
of the Spanish nobility repaired to Bui^gos, in order to 
pay court to him, but they were so few in number, and 
their attendance was so negligent, that Charles observed 
itr and feh, for the first time, that he was no longer a 
monarch. Accustomed from his early youth to Ae du- 
tiful and officious respect with which those who possess 
sovereign power are attended, he had received it with 
the credulity common to princes, and was sensibly nunr- 
tified, when he now discovered, that he had been indebted 
to his rank and power for much of that obsequious regard 
which he had fondly thought was paid to his personal 
qualities. But though he might have soon learned to 
view with unconcern the levity of his subjects, or to have 
despised their neglect, he was more deeply afflicted with 
the ingratitude of his son, who, forgetting already how 
much he owed to his father's bounty, obliged him to re* 
main some weeks at Bivgos, before he paid him the first 
moiety of that small pension, which was all that he had 
reserved of so many kingdoms. As without this sum, 
Charles could not dismiss his domestics with such re« 
wards as their services merited, or his generosity had 
destined for them, he could not help expressing both 
surprise and dissatisfiftction *• At last the money was 

* Strada de BeSo Belg« lib. i. 9. 
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paid^ and Charles having dismissed a great number of 
his domestics^ whose attendance he thoaght would be 
superfluous or cumbersome in his retirement, he pro- 
ceeded to Valladolid. There he toolc a last and tender 
leave of his two sisters, whom he would not permit ixy 
accompany him to his solitude, though they requested 
him with tears, not only that they might have the con- 
solation of contributing by their attendance and care to 
mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but that they might 
reap instruction and benefit by joining with him in those 
pious exercises to which he had consecrated the remain^ 
der of his days* 

1557*]] From Valladolid he continued his journey to 
Placentia in Estremadura. He had passed through this 
place a great many years before, and having been struck 
at that time with the delightful situation of the monas- 
tery of St. Justus, belonging to the order of St. Jerome, 
not many miles distant from the town, he had then ob- 
served to some of his attendantSf that this was a spot to 
which Dioclesian might have retired with pleasure, l^he 
impression had remained so strong on his mind, that he 
pitched upon it as the place of his own retreat* It was 
seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a small 
brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with 
lofty trees ; from the nature of the soil^ as well as the 
temperature of the climate, it was esteemed the most 
healthful and delicious situatjon m Spain. Some months 
before his resignation he had sent an architect thither 
to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his ac- 
commodation ; but he gave strict orders that the style 
of the building should be such as suited his present sta- 
tion, rather than his former dignity. It consisted only 
of six rooms, four of them in the form of friar's ^lls, 
with naked walls; the other two, each' twenty feet 
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sqiuure, wece hung with faroim dodi^ and funmhed in 
the most sim|^ manner* Tliey wcare all on a level with 
the ground ; with a door on one side into a.gBiden> of 
whieh Charles himself had gireix the pJan» and had filled 
it with Tarious pknts> which he intended to cultivate 
with his own hands. On the other side they communi* 
cated with the chqid of the monastery^ in whichhe waa 
to pieiform. his devotions. Into this honyble r^ietf^ 
hardly sufficient lor die comfijrtable. accommodation of 
a private gentlemaDr did Charles enteit [[February 24^ 
with twelve domestics only. He buried there^ in solitude 
and silffi>ee> his grandeur, hia ambition, together with 
ell those^ vasit pn^ts^ which^ ducing. almost half a ecu* 
tury, had alarmed and agitated Europe^ filling, every 
kuigdem: in it, by tums*. with the terror o£ his acms^ and 
the dread of being subdued by hia^^ power*. 

The contrast between Charks^a conduct and that of 
the pope at this juncture was so obvious, that iislsttek 
even the most careless observers; nor was thetcomfMi* 
rison which they made to the advantaige of Pauk The 
formeFy a conqueror, bom to reign, long accustomed to 
the splendour which aceompaades supffeme power, sad 
to those busy and interesting scenes in which an active 
ambition had engaged him^ quitted die world.atapeffiod 
of life not far advanced, that he might close the evening 
of his days in tran^iliity,. and secure some interval for 
sober thought: and serious, recollection* The Jalrter,ra 
priest who had passed the early part of his life in the 
shade of the schools, and in the study of the speculative 
sciences, who was seemin^y so detached from the world, 
that he had shut himself up for many years in the $oii« 
tude of a clcHSter, and who was not raised to the pa^l 

• Sandov. ii. 607. et Zuuigft, UK).. Thuan. Vh. xvii* S09. 
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throne until he had reached the extremity of old age^ dis- 
covered at once all the impetuosity of youthful ambition^ 
and formed extensive scheme^;, in order to accomplish 
which^ he scrupled not to scatter the seeds of discord^ 
and to kindle the flames of war, ig every comer of £u« 
rope. But Paul> regardless of the opinion or censuses 
of mankind, held on his own course with his wonted 
arrogance and violence* These^ although they seemed 
already to have exceeded all bounds, rose to still a 
greater height, upon the arrival of the duke of Guise in 
Italy. 

That which the two princes of Lorrain foresaw and 
desired, had happened. The duke of Guise was entrasted 
with the command of the army appointed to march to 
the pope's aissistance. It consisted of twenty thousand 
men, of the best troops in the service of France. So 
bigh was the duke's reputation, and such the general 
expectation of beholding some extraordinary exertion of 
his courage and abilities in a war into which he had pre- 
cipitated his country, chiefly with the design of obtaining 
a field where he might display his own talents, that 
many of the French nobility, who had no command in 
the troops employed, accompanied him as volunteers. 
This army passed the Alps in an inclement season, and 
advanced towards Rome, without any opposition from the 
Spaniards, who, as they were not strong enough to act 
in diflerent parts, had collected all their forces in one 
body on the frontiers of Naples, for the defence of that 
kingdom. 

Emboldened by the approach of the French, the pope 
let loose all the fiiry of his resentment against Philip, 
which, notwithstanding the natural violence of his tem« 
per, prudential considerations had hitherto obliged him 
to keep under some restraint. He named commissionen 
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CFeb. 12]3> whom he empowered to pass judgment in 
the suit^ which the consistorial advocate had commenced 
against Phihp, in order to prove that he had forfeited 
the crown of Naples^ by taking arms against the holy 
see^ o£ which he was a vassal. He recalled all the nun* 
cios CApril ff2 resident in the courts of Charles V., of 
Philip, or of any of their allies. This was levelled chiefly 
against cardinal Pole^ the papal legate in the court of 
England, whose great merit, in having contributed so 
successfully to reconcile that kingdom to the church of 
Rome, together with the expectation of farther services, 
which he might perform, was not sufficient to screen him 
from the resentment that he had incurred by his zealous 
endeavours to establish peace between the house of Aus- 
tria and France. He commanded an addition to be made 
to the anathemas annually denounced against the ene- 
mies of the church on Maunday-Thursday, whereby he 
inflicted the censure of excommunication on the authors 
of the late invasion of the ecclesiastical territories, what- 
ever their rank or dignity might be ; and in consequence 
of this, the usual prayers for the emperor were omitted 
next day in the pope's chapel *. 

But while the pope indulged himself in those wild and 
childish sallies of rage, either he neglected, or found that 
it exceeded his power, to take such measures as would 
have rendered his resentment really formidable, and fatal 
to his enemies. For when the duke of Guise entered 
Borne, where he was received with a triumphal pomp, 
which would have been more suitable if he had been re- 
turning after having terminated the war with glory, than 
when he was going to begin it with a doubtful chance of 
success, he found none of the preparations for war in 

• Pal. lib. xiii. 180. Mem de Eibier, ii. 678. 
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such forwardness as^ cardinal Caraffa had promised^ or 
he had expected. The papal troops were far inferior in 
number to the quota stipulated ; no magazines sufficient 
for their subsistence were formed : nor was money for 
paying them provided. The Venetians, agreeably to 
that cautious maxim which the misfortunes of their state 
had;,^rst led them to adopt, and which was now become 
a fundamental principle in their policy, declared their 
resolution to preserve an exact neutrality, without tak« 
^g cu^y P<^ 111 ^ quarrels of princes so far superior to 
themselves in power. The other Italian states were 
other <^enly united in league with Philip, or secretly 
wished success to his. arms against a ponti£^ whose in- 
considerate ambition had rendered Italy once more the 
seat of war* 

The duke of Guise perceived that the whole weight 
of the war would devolve on the French troops under 
his command, and became sensible, though too late, how 
imprudent it is to rely, in the execution of great enter- 
prises, on the aid of feeble allies. Pushed on, however, 
by the pope's impatience for action, as well as by his 
own desire of performing some part of what he had so 
confidently undertaken, he marched towards Naples 
[[April 13]], and began his operations. But the success 
of these fell far short of his former reputation, of what 
the world expected^ and of what he himself had pro- 
mised. He opened the campaign with the siege of Ci- 
vitella, a town of some importance on the Neapolitas 
frontier. But the obstinacy with which the Spanish 
governor defended it, ba£3ed all the inipetuous efforts of 
the French valour, and obliged the duke of Guise, after 
a siege of three weeks, to retire from the town with 
disgrace. He endeavoured to wipe off that stain, by 
advancing bdd]y towards the duke of Alva's camp, and 
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offering him battle. But that prudent commander^ sen- 
^sible of all the advantages of standing on the defensive 
before an invading enemy^ declined an engagement^ and 
kept within his intrenchments ; and adhering to his 
plan with the steadiness of a Castilian, eluded, with 
great address, all the duke of Guise's stratagems to draw 
him into action *. By this time sickness began to waste 
the French army ; violent dissentions had arisen be- 
tween the duke of Guise and the commander of the 
pope's forces ; the Spaniards renewed their incursions 
into the ecclesiastical state ; the pope, when he founds 
instead of the conquests and triumphs which he had 
fondly expected, that he could not secure his own terri- 
tories from depredation, murmured, complained, and 
be^in to talk of peace. The duke of Guise, mortified to 
the last degree with having acted such an inglorious 
part, not only solicited his court either to reinforce his 
army, or to recal him, but urged Paul to fulfil his en- 
gagements; and called on cardinal Caraffa, sometimes 
with reproaches, sometimes with threats, to make good 
those magnificent promises, from a rash confidence in 
larhich he had advised his master to renounce the truce 
of Vaucelles, and to join in league with the pope t. 

But while the French affairs in Italy were in this 
wretched situation, an unexpected event happened in the 
Low Countries, which called the duke of Guise from a 
station whereia he could acquire no honour, to the most 
dignified and important charge which could be committed 
to a subject. As soon as the French had discovered 
their purpose of violating the truce of Vaucelles, not 
only by sending an army into Italy, but by attempting 

• Herrera Vida de Felipe, 181. 

t Thuan. lib. xxviii. 614. "rallav. lib. xiii. 181. Burn i? 
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to surprise some of the frontier towns in Flanders^ Philip, 
thougb willing to have avoided a rapture^ determined to 
prosecute the war with such spirit, as should make his 
enemies sensible that his father had not erred, when he 
judged him to be so capable of government,' that he had 
given up the reins into his hands. As he knew lihat 
Henry had been at great expense in fitting out the anny 
under the duke of Guise, and that bis treasnrj was hardly 
able to answer the exorbitant and endless demands of a 
distant war, he foresaw that all his operations in the 
Low Countries must, of consequence, prove feeble, and 
be considered only as secondary to those in Italy. For 
that reason he prudently resolved to make his prindpal 
effort in that place where he expected the French to be 
weakest, and to bend his thief force against that quarter 
where they would feel a blow most sensibly. With this 
view, he assembled in the Low Countries an anny of 
about fifty thousand men, the Flemings serving him on 
this occasion with that active zeal which subjectBare 
wont to exert in obeying the first commands of a flew 
sovereign. But Philip, cautious and provident, even at 
this early period of life, did not rest all his hopes of 
success on that formidable force alone. 

He had been labouring for some time to engage the 
English to espouse his quarrel ; and though it was ma- 
nifestly the interest of that kingdom to maintain|a stnct 
neutrality, and the people themselves were sensible of 
the advantages which they derived from it ; though he 
knew how odious his name was to the English, and how 
averse they would be to co-operale with him in any mea- 
sure, he nevertheless did not despair of accomplishing his 
point. He relied on the affection with which the queen 
doated on him, which was sO violent, that even his cold- 
ness and neglect had not extinguished it ; he knew her 
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infplieit reverence for his opinion, and her fond desire 
of gratifying him in every particular. That he might 
T¥ork on these with greater facility and more certain 
success, he set out for England. The queen, who, du- 
ring her husband's absense, had languished iu perpetual 
^jectiQXi> resumed' fresh spirits on his arrival; and^i 
without paying the least attention either to the interest 
or to the inclinations of her people, entered ws^rmlyinto 
^U his schemes. In vain did her privy-couBcil remon- 
sirate against the imprudence as well as danger of in- 
Yolvtng the nation in an unnecessary war ; in vain did 
they put her in inind of the solemn treaties of peace 
subsisting between England and France, .which the 
coa4^ot of that nation had afforded, her no .pretext to 
violatei Mary, soothed by Philip's caresses, or inti- 
xnidated by the threats which his ascendant over heir 
en:il>o|deued him at son^e times to throw out> was deaf 
to every thing that could be urged in opposition to bis 
sentiments, mi insisted with the greatest veheipence on 
an inamediat^ declaration of war against France* The 
council, though pll Philip's address and Mary's authority 
were employed to gain or overav^e then), aft^r struggling* 
long, yielded at last, not fropn conviction, but merely 
from deference to the will of thpir spvereign. War wa? 
declared against France [[June 20]], the only one per- 
haps against that kijigdom into which the English ever 
entered with reluctance. ,As Mary knew the aversion of 
the nation to this measure, she durst not call a parliament 
in order to raise money for carrying on the war. She 
supplied this want, however, by a stretch gf royal pre-* 
rogative, not unusual in that age ; and levied large sums 
on her subjects by her own authority. This enabled her 
to assemble a sufficient body of troops, and to send eight 
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thousand men under the conduct of the earl of Pembroke 
to join Philip's army *• 

Philip, who was not ambitious of military glory, gave 
the command of his army to Emanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, and fixed his own residence at Cambray, that he 
might be at hand to receive the earliest intelligence of 
his motions, and to aid him with his councils. The 
duke opened the campaign with a masterly stroke of 
address, which justified Philip's choice, and discovered 
such a superiority of genius over the French generals, 
as almost insured success in his subsequent operations. 
He appointed the general rendezvous of his troot)s at 
a place considerably distant from the country which 
he destined to be the scene of action ; and having kept 
the enemy in suspense for a good time with regard to 
jiis intentions, he at last deceived them so effectually 
by the variety of his marches and counter-marches, as 
led them to conclude that he meant to bend all his force 
against the province of Champagne, and would attempt 
to penetrate into the kingdom on that side. In conse- 
quence of this opinion, they drew all their strength to- 
wards that quarter, and reinforcing the garrison there, 
left the towns on other parts of the frontier destitute of 
troops sufficient to defend them. 

The duke of Savoy, as soon as he perceived that this 
feint had its full effect, turned suddenly to the right, 
advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, and sending 
/ his cavalry, in which he was extremely strong, before 
him, invested St. Quintin. This was a town deemed in 
that age of considerable strength, and of great impor- 
tance, as there were few fortified cities between it and 
Paris. The fortifications, however, had been much ne« 

• Carte, iii. 337. 
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glected;^ the garrison, wetfaen^ by draugbts'lSiietit to- 
wards GimnfNigne, did not amoont to a fifUl Jwrt df tb^ 
niafiiber requisifce for its defence; and the govitmor, 
ifaotigfa a bracve officer^ iras neitfaehr of muk, Aor Aii'febo^ 
ntjf eqaal to the eommatid in a place of ^q iDiksh coti- 
seqaenoe, besieged by sucb a formidably ailiiy* A few 
days must htive put the duke of Savoy in possession (^ 
the town, if the admiral de Coligny, who thought it 
ooDcemed his honour to attempt saving a pierce of such 
importance to his country, and which lay within his ju* 
risdiction as governor of Picardy, had not taken the 
gaUant resolution of throwing himself into it, with such 
a body of men as he could collect on a sudden. This 
resolution he executed with great intrepidity, and, if the 
nature of the enterprise be considered, with no contemp- 
tible success ; for though one half of his small body of 
troops was cut off, he, with the other, broke through the 
enemy, and entered the town. The unexpected arrival 
of an officer of such high rank and reputation, and who 
had exposed himself to such danger in order to join 
them, inspired the desponding garrison with courage. 
Every thing that the admiral's great skill and experience 
in the art of war could suggest, for annoying the enemy, 
or defending the town, was attempted ; and the citizens^ 
as well as the garrison, seconding his seal with equal ar- 
dour, seemed to be determined that they would hold out 
to the last, and sacrifice themselves in order to save their 
country * . 

The duke of Savoy, whom the English, under the earl 
of Pembroke, joined about this time, pushed on the siege 
with the greatest vigour. An army so numerous, and 
so well supplied with every thing requisite, carried on 

* Tbuan. lib. xix. 647. 
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its approaches with great advantage against a ganison 
which was still so feeble that it durst seldom venture to 
disturb or retard the enemy's operations by sallies. The 
admiral^ sensible of the approaching danger, and unable 
to avert it, acquainted his uncle the constable Montmo- 
rency, who had the command of the French army, with 
his situation, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the town. The constable, 
solicitous to save a town, the loss of which would open 
a passage for the^nemy into the heart of France; and 
eager to extricate his nephew out of that perilous situa- 
tion, in which zeal for the public had engaged him; 
resolved, though aware of the danger, to attempt what 
he desired. With this view, he marched from La Fere 
towards St. Quintin at the head of his army, which was 
not by one-half so numerous as that of the enemy, and 
having given the command of a body of chosen men to 
Coligny's brother Dandelot, who was colonel-general of 
the French infantry, he ordered him to force his way 
into the town by that avenue which^ the admiral had 
represented as most practicable, while he himself, with 
the main \army, would give the alarm to the enemy^s 
camp on the opposite side, and endeavour to draw all 
their attention towards that quarter. Dandelot executed 
his orders with greater intrepidity than conduct. [Aug. 
1 0.]] He rushed on with such headlong impetuosity, that, 
though it broke tMe first body of the enemy which stood 
in his way, it threw his own soldiers into the utmost 
confusion ; and as they were attacked in that situation 
by fresh troops which closed in upon them on every side, 
the greater part of them were cut in pieces, Dandelot, 
with about fve hundred of the most advc^urous and 
most fortunate, making good his entrance into the town. 
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Meanwhile the constable^ in execating his part of the 
plan> advanced so near the camp of the besiegers, as 
rendered it impossible to retreat with safety in the face 
of an enemy so much superior in number. The duke of 
Savoy instantly perceived Montmorency's error, and 
prepared, with the presence of mind and abilities of a ' 
great general^ to avail himself of it. He drew up his 
army in order of battle, with the greatest expedition, 
and watching the moment when the French began to file 
off towards La Fere, he detached all his cavalry, under 
the command of the count of Egmont, to fall on their 
rear, while he himself, at the head of his infantry, ad- 
vanced to support him. The French retired at first in 
perfect order, and with a good countenance ; but when 
tliey saw Egmont draw near with his formidable body 
of cavalry, tBe shock of which they were conscious that 
they could not withstand, the prospect of imminent dan- 
ger, added to distrust of (Jieir general, whose imprudence 
every soldier now perceived, struck them with general 
consternation. They began insensibly to quicken their 
pace, and those in the rear pressed so violently on such 
as were before them, that in a short time their march 
resembled a flight rather than a retreat. Egmont, ob- 
serving their confusion, charged them with the greatest 
fury, and in a moment all their men at arms, the pride 
and strength of the French troops in that age, gave way 
and fled with precipitation. The infantry, however, 
whom the constable, by his presence and authority, k^t 
to their colours, still continued to retreat in good order, 
until the enemy brought some pieces of cannon to bear 
upon their centre, which threw them into such confu« 
sion, that the Flemish cavalry, renewing their attack, 
broke in, and the route became universal. About four 
thousuid of the French fell in th& field, and among 
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these the duke <^ ABgnien, a prinee of the blcNid, toge* 
ther with six hundred geatlemen. The coiistabfe» as 
soon as he perceived the fintune of the day to be im* 
trievable» rushed into the thickest of the enemy^ vith 
a resohitioB not to survive the calamity which his ill 
conduct had brought upon his countiy; but havitig 
received a dangerous wound^ and being wasted with the 
loss of blood, he was surrounded by some Flemish offi- 
cers, to whom he was known, who protected him from 
the violence of the soldiers^ and obliged him to surrender. 
Besides the constable, the dokes of Montpensier and 
Longnevilley the marechal St. Andre^ many officers of 
distinction, three hundred gentleman, and near four 
thousand private soldiers, were taken prisoners. All 
the colours belonging to the infantry, all the ammuni- 
tion, and all the cannon, two pieces excepted, fell into 
the enemy's hands. The victorious army did not lose 
above fourscore men *. 

. This battle, no less fatal to France than the ancient 
victories of Crecy and Agincourt, gained by the English 
on the same frontier, bore a near resemblance to those 
disastrous ev^its, in the suddenness of the rout ; in the 
ill conduct of the commander in chief; in the number of 
persons of note slain or taken ; and in the small loss 
' sustained by the enemy. It filled France with equal 
consternation. Many inhabitants of Paris, with the 
same precipitancy and trepidation as if the enemy had 
been already at their gates, quitted the city, and retii^ 
into the nrterior provinces. The king, by his presence 
and exhortations, endeavoured to console and to anito^ 
such as remained, and applpng himself with the greatest 

• Thuan. 650. Hsrarei Annal. Brabant, ii. 69h Herrem, 
291. 
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diligence^ to repair the ruinous fortifications of the city* 
prepared to defend it against the attack which he instantly 
expected. But happily for France, Phih'p's caution, toge- 
ther with^the intrepid firmness of the admiral de Coligny^ 
not only saved the capital, from the danger to which it 
was exposed, but gained the nation a short interval, du- 
ring which, the people recovered from the terror and 
dgection occasion^ by a blow no less severe than un- 
expected, and Henry had leisure to take measures for the 
public security, with the spirit which became the sovereign 
of a powerful idid martial people. 

Philip^ immediately af^er the battle, visited the camp 
at St. Quintin, where he was received with all the exul« 
tation of military triumph ; and such were his trans- 
ports of joy on account of an event which threw so much 
lustre on the beginning of his reign, that they softened 
his severe and haughty temper into an unusual flow of 
courtesy. When the duke of Savoy approached, and was 
kneeling to kiss his hands, he caught him in his arms, 
and embracing him with warmth, " It becomes me," says 
he, " rather to kiss your hands, which have gained me 
such a glorious and alxfiost bloodless victory." 

As soon as the rejoicings and congratulations on Phi- 
lip's arrival were over, a council of war was held, in order 
to determine how they might improve their victory to the 
best advantage. The duke of Savoy, seconded by several 
of the ablest officers formed under Charles V.. insisted 
that they should immediately relinquish the siege of St. 
Quintin, the reduction of which was now an object be- 
low their attention, and advance directly towards Paris ; 
that as there were neither troops to oppose, nor any town 
of strength to retard their march, they might reach that 
capital while under the full impression of the astonish- 
ment and terror occasioned by the rout of the army, and 
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take possession of it without resistance. But Philip^ less 
adventurous or more prudent than his generals^ preferred a 
moderate but certain advantage, to an enterprise of great- 
er splendour, but of more doubtful success. He repre- 
sented to the council the infinite resources of a kingdom so 
powerful as France ; the great number as well as martial 
spirit of its nobles; their attachment to their sovereign; the 
manifold advantages with which they could carry on war 
in their own territories ; and the unavoidable destruction 
which must be the consequence of their penetrating too 
rashly into the enemy's country, before they had secured 
such a communication with their own as might render 
a retreat safe^ if, upon any disastrous event, that xnea« 
sure should become necessary. . On all these accounts, 
be advised the continuance of the siege, and his generals 
acquiesced the more readily in his opinion, as they made 
no doubt of being masters of the town in a few days, a 
loss of time of so little consequence in the execution of 
their plan, that they might easily repair it by their sub- 
sequent activity *. 

The weakness of the fortifications^ and the small num« 
beF of the garrison^ which could no longer hope either 
for reinforcement or relief, seemed to authorize this cal- 
culation of Philip's generals. But^ in making it^ thejr 
did not attend sufficiently to the character of admiral 
de Coligny, who commanded in the town. A courage 
undismayed, and tranquil amidst the greatest dangers, an 
invention fruitful in resources, a genius which roused 
and seemed to acquire new force upon every disaster, a 
talent of governing the minds of men, together with a 
capacity of maintaining his ascendant over them even 
under circumstances the most adverse and distressfuli 

* Belcar. Commentar. de Reb. Gallic. 901. 
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were qadliiies which Coligny possessed in a degree supers 
nor to any general of that age. These qualities were 
peculiarly adapted to the station in which he was now 
placed ; and as he knew the infinite importance to his 
country of every hour which he could gain at this junc- 
ture, he exerted himself to the utmost in contriving how 
to protract the siege, and to detain the enemy from 
attempting any enterprise more dangerous to France. 
Such were the perseverance and skill with which he 
conducted the defence, and such the fortitude as well as ' 
patience with which he animated the garrison, that though 
the Spaniards, the Flemings, and the English, carried on 
the attack with all the ardour which national emulation 
inspires, he held out the town seventeen days. He was 
taken prisoner at last [[August 17]], on the bi-each, over- 
powered by the superior number of the enemy. 

Henry availed himself, with the utmost activity, of 
the interval which the admiral's well-timed obstinacy 
had afforded him. He appointed officers to collect the 
scattered remains of the constable's army ; he issued 
orders for levying soldiers in every part of the kingdom; 
he commanded the ban and arriere ban of the fron- 
tier provinces instantly to take the field, and to join the 
duke of Nevers at Laon in Picardy ; he recalled the 
greater part of the veteran troops which served under 
the marechal Brissac in Piedmont; he sent courier after 
courier to the'diike of Guise, requiring him, together 
with all his army, to return instantly for the defence of 
their country ; he despatched one envoy to the grand 
signior, to solicit the assistance of his fleet, and the loan 
of a sum of money ; he sent another into Scotland, to 
incite the Scots to invade the north of England, that, by 
drawing Mary's attention to that quarter, be might pre- 
vent her from reinforcing her troops which served under 
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Philip. These efforts of the king were warmly seconded 
by the zeal of his subjects. The city of Paris granted 
him a free gift of three hundred thousand livres. The 
other great towns imitated ^the liberality of the capital^ 
and contributed in proportion. Several noblemen of 
distinction engaged, at their ovm expense, to garrison 
and defend the towns which lay most exposed to the 
enemy. Nor was the general concern for the public 
confined to corporate bodies alone, or to those in the 
higher sphere of life, but diffusing itself among persons 
of every rank, each individual seemed disposed to act 
with as much vigour as if the honour of the king, and 
the safety of the state, had depended solely on his single 
efforts *. 

Philip, who was no stranger either to the prudent mea^ 
5ures taken by the French monarch for the security of 
his dominions, or to the spirit with which his subjects 
prepared to defend themselves, perceived, when it was 
too late, that iie had lost an opportunity which could 
never be recalled, and that it was now vain to think of 
penetrating into the heart* of France. He abandoned, 
therefore, without much reluctance, a scheme which was 
too bold and hazardous to be perfectly agreeable to his 
cautious temper ; and employed his army, during the 
remainder of the campaign, in the sieges of Ham and 
Catelet. Of these, he soon became master; and the 
reduction of two such petty towns, together with the ac- 
quisition of St. Quintin, were all the advantages which 
he derived from one of the most decisive victories gained 
in that century. Philip himself, however, continued in 
high exultation on account of his success ; and as all his 
passions were tinged with superstition, he, in memory of 

• Mem. de Ribier, ii. 701. 703. 
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the battle of St. Quintin, which had been fought on the 
day consecrated^ to St. Laurence^ vowed to build a church, 
a monastery, and a palace, in honour of that saint and 
martyr. Before the expiration of the year, he laid the 
foundation of an edifice,, in which all these were united, 
at the Escunal in the neiglibourhood of Madrid ; and the 
same principle . which dictated the vow, directed the 
building. For the plan of the work was so formed as to 
resemble a gridiron, which, according to the legendary 
tale, had been the instrument of St. Laurence's martyr* 
dom. Notwithstanding the great and expensive schemes 
in which his restless ambition involved him, Philip con- 
tinued the building with such perseverance for twenty-two 
years, and reserved such large sums for this monument 
of his devotion and vanity, that the monarchs of Spain 
are indebted to him for a royal residence, which, though 
not the most elegant, is certainly the most sumptuous 
and magnificent of any in Europe *. 

The first account of that fatal blow which the French 
had received at St. Quintin, was carried to Rome by the 
courier whom Henry had sent to recal the duke of Guise. 
As Paul, even with the assistance of his French auxili- 
aries, had hardly been able to check the progress of the 
Spanish arms, he foresaw that, as soon as he was deprived 
of their protection, his territories must be overrun in a 
moment. He remonstrated, therefore, with the greatest 
violence against the departure of the French army, re- 
proaching the dul^e of Guise for his ill conduct, which 
had brought him into such an unhappy situation ; and 
complaining of the king for deserting him so ungenerously 
under such circumstances. The duke of Guise's orders, 
however, were peremptory. Paul, inflexible as he was, 

* Colmenar Annales d*£spagne^ torn, ii p. 136. 
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found it necessdiy to aceommodate his conduct to tbe 
exigency of his afihir6> and to employ the mediation of 
the Venetiansy and of Cosmo di Medid^ in order to ob- 
tain peace. Philip^ who had been forced unwillingly to 
a rupture with the pope, and who> even while success 
crowned his arms, doubted ^o much the justice of his own 
cause, that he had made frequent overtures of padfica^ 
tion» listened eagerly to the first proposals of this nature 
from Paul, and discovered such moderation in his de- 
mands, as could hardly have been expected from a prince 
elated with victory. 

The duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and- the car* 
dinal Caraffa in the name of his uncle, met at CaVi, and 
both being equally disposed to peace, they, after a short 
conference, terminated the war by a treaty on the fd- 
lowing terms: That Paul should renounce his league 
with France, and maintain for the future such a neu« 
trality as became the common father of Christendom; 
That Philip should instantly restore all the towns of tbe 
ecclesiastical territory of which he had taken possession; 
That the claims of the Cariiffas* to the dutchy of Paliano, 
and other demesnes of the Colonnas, should be referred 
to the decision of the republic of Venice ; That the duke 
of Alva should repair in person to Rome, and after asking 
pardon of Paul in his own name, and in that of bis 
master, for having invaded the patrimony of the church, 
should receive the pope's absolution from that crime. 
Thus Paul, through Philip's scrupulous timidity, finished 
an unprosperous war without any detriment to the papal 
see. The conqueror appeared humble, and acknowledged 
his error ; while he who had been vanquished retained 
lits usual haughtiness, and was treated with every mask 
of superiority *. The duke of Alva, in terms of the 

• PaUav. lib. xui. 183. F. Paul, 380. Herrera, voL 1. 310. 
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treaty^ repaired to Rome^ andj in; the po^turie of a sup- • 
pKeanty kissed the feet* and. implored the forgiveness of 
that veiy. peison whom his arms had reduced to the last 
extremity* Such was the superstitious veneration of the 
Spaniards for the papal charocter^ that Alva, though 
perhaps the proudest man of the age, and accustomed 
from his in&ncy to a familiar intercourse with princesf, 
acknowledged that when he approached the pope, he was 
somuch o¥i»rawed> that his voice biMg and his presence 
of: mind forsook him *• 

But thou^ this war, winch at i^ comipencement 

tfareatened mighl^ revolutions^ was- brought to an end 

without bcoasiDiuiig any alteration iii thofe slates which 

were its immediate object, it bad. pisoduced during its 

progress eftets of coRflodenabl&coos^quence in other parts 

0£ltafy. As Philip was evtrenady solicitous totermi^at^ 

]»s qoansel with Paul as ' speedily as possif)!^ he was 

willing to make any sacrifice iQb ord^r to gain those prii;»> 

ceS) who> by joining their troops tothe papal and French 

army, might have prolcMiged the war. With this view* 

heentefedii^a.ajiegotiation with Qctavios F^neae, duke 

of Parma, and ia order to seduoe him from his alliance 

with Fuance, he restored to him the. city of Placentia, 

with tlie territory depending pn it, which Charles V. bad 

seized in the year one thousand five hundred and forty- 

s^ven, had kept from that time in his possession, and 

had transmitted, together with his othi^ dominions, to 

Philip. • • 

This step made such a discovi^y of Philip's character 
and views to Cosmo di Medici, the most s$gacious as well 
as provident of all the Italian princes> that he conceived 
hopes of aecom{^hing his favourite scheme of adding 

* Pallav. Ub. xUi* 185. Summonte Istoria di Napoli, iv. 
286. 
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Siena and its territories to bis dominions in Tuscany. 
As his success in this attempt depended entirely on the 
delicacy of address with which it should be conducted, 
he employed all the refinements of policy in the n^oti« 
ation which he set on foot for this purpose. He began 
with soliciting Philip, whose treasury he knew to be 
entirely drained by the expense of the war, to repay 
the great sums which he had advanced' to the emperor 
during the siege of Siena. When Philip endeavoured to 
elude a demand which he was unable to satisfy, Cosmo 
affected to be extremely disquieted, and inaking no secret 
of his disgust^ instructed his ambassador at Rome to open 
a negotiation with the pope which seemed to be the tSsct 
of it.* The ambassador executed his commission with 
such dexterity, that Paul, imagining Cosmo to be entirely 
alienated from the Spanish interest^ proposed to Jbim an 
alliance with France which should be cemented by the 
marriage of his eldest son to one of Henry's dan^ters. 
Cosmo received the overture with such apparent satis* 
faction, and with so many professioiks of gratitude for 
the high henour of which he had the prospect, that not 
only the pope's ministers, but the French envoy at Rome, 
talked confidently, and with little reserve, of the acces- 
sion of that important ally, as a matter certain and de- 
cided. The account of this was quickly carried to Philip ; 
and Cosmo, who- foresaw how much it would alarm him, 
had despatched his nephew Ludovico de Toledo into the 
Netherlands, that he might be at hand to observe and 
take advantage of his consternation before the first im- 
pression which it made should in any degree abate. 
Cosmo was extremely fortunate in the choice of the in- 
strument whom he employed. Toledo waited with 
patience until he discovered, with certainty, that Philip 
had received such intelligence of his uncle's negotiations 
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at Rome, aft must have filled his susincious mind with 
fear and jealousy ; and then craving an audience^ he re« 
quired payment of the money which had been borrowed 
by the emperor^ in the most earnest and peremptory 
tennck In urging that point, he artfully threw out several 
diSHrk hints and ambiguous declarations^ concerning the 
extremities to which Cosmo might be driven by a refusal 
of this just demand, as well as by other grievances of 
which he had good reason to complain* 

PhiKp> astonished at an address in such a strain from 
a prince so far his inferior as the duke of Tuscany, and 
comparing what he now heard with the information which 
he had received from Italy, immediately concluded that 
Cosmo had ventured to assume this bold and unusual 
tone on the prospect of his union with* France. In order 
to prevent the pope and Henry from acquiring an ally, 
who, by his abilities, as well as the situation of his do- 
minions, would have added both reputation and strength 
to their confederacy, be offered to- grant Cosmo the in- 
vestiture of Siena, if he would' consent to accept of it as 
■an equivalent for the sums due to him, and engage to 
furnish a body of troops towards the defence oi Philip's 
territories in Italy, against any power who should attack 
them. As soon as Cosmo bad brought Philip to make 
•this concession, which was the object of all his artifices 
and intrigues, he did not protract the negotiation by any 
unnecessary delay, or any excess of refinement, but closed 
eagerly with the proposal, and Philip, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of his ablest counsellors, signed a treaty with 
him to that effect *• 

As no prince was ever more tenacious of his rights 
than Philip) pr less willing to relinquish any territory 

• Thuan. lib. xviii. 624. Herrera, i. 263. 275, Pallav. lib. 
xiU. 180. 
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which he possessed^ by what tenure soever he hdd it, 
these unusual concessions to the dukes of Parma aod 
Tuscany, by which he wantonly gave up countriesi in 
acquiring or defending which his father had employed 
many years, and wasted much blood and treasure, eanoot 
be accounted for from any motive, but his superstitious 
desire of eictricating himself out of the war which he had 
been forced to wage against the pope. By these treaties, 
however, the balance of power among the Italian states 
was poised with greater equality, and rendered less va^ 
riable than it had been since it received the first violent 
shock from the invasion of Charles VIII. of France. 
From this period Italy ceased to be the great theatre, on 
which the monarchs of Spain, France, and Germany, 
contended for power or for fame. Their dissentions and 
hostilities, though as frequent and violent as ever, being 
excited by new otgects, stained other regions of Europe 
with blood, and rendered them miserable, in their tarn, 
by the devastations of war. 

The duke of Guise left Rome on the same day {[Sept 
^ff2 ^^^^ ^s adversary the duke of Alva made his ho- 
miliating submission to the pop>e. He was received in 
France as the guardian angel of the kingdom. His late 
ill success in Italy seemed to be forgotten, while his fo^ 
mer services, particularly his defence of Metz, were 
r^ounted with exaggerated praise; and he was wekromed 
in every city through which he passed, as the restorer 
of public security, who, after having set bounds by his 
conduct and valour to the victorious arms of Charles V., 
returned now, at the call of his country^ to check the 
formidable progress of Philip's power. The reception 
which he met with from Henry was no Jess cordial and 
honourable. New titles were invented, and new dignities 
created, in order to distinguish him. He was »ppcioted 
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lieutsnant-general in chief both within and without the 
kingdom^ with a jurisdiction almost unlimitod^ and hardly 
inferior to that which was possessed by the king himself* 
Thus, through the singular felicity which attended the 
princes of Lorrain^ the miscarriage of their own schemes 
contributed to aggrandize them. The calamities of his 
country, and the ill conduct of his rival the constable, 
exalted the duke of Guise to a height of dignity and 
.power, which he could not have expected to attain by 
the most fortunate and most complete success of his own 
ambitious projects. 

The duke of Guisct eager to perform something suitable 
to the high expectations of his countrymen, and that he 
might justify the extraordinary confidence which the 
king had reposed in him, ordered all the troops, which 
could be got together, to assemble at Compeigne. Though 
the winter was well ad vanced, and had set in with extreme 
severity, he placed himself at their head, and took the 
field. By Henry's activity and the zeal of his subjects, 
so many soldiers had been raised in the kingdom, and 
such considerable reinforcements had been drawn from 
Germany and Swisserland, as formed an army respecta* 
ble even in the eyes of a victorious eneaiy» Philip, 
alarmed at seeing it put in motion at such an uncommon 
season, began to tremble for his new conquests^ particu* 
larly St. Quintin^ the fortifications of which were hitherto 
but imperfectly repaired. 

But the duke of Guise meditated a more important 
enterprise ; and after amusing the enemy with threaten- 
ing successively different towns on the frontiers of Flan- 
ders, he turned suddenly to the left, and invested Calais 
with his whole army (^January 1, 155S]3* Calais had 
been taken by the English under Edward III. and was 
the fruit of that monarch's glorious victory at Crecy. 
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Being the only place that they retained of their andcat 
and extensive territories in France, ahd which opeoed 
to them, at all times, an easy and secure passage into 
the heart of that kingdom, their keeping possession of it 
soothed the pride of the one nation as much as it mord* 
fied the vanity of the othen Its situation was naturally 
so strong, and its forrifications deemed so impregnable^ 
that no monarch of France, how adventurous soever, 
had been bold enough to attack it. E^en when the do- 
mestic strength of England was broken and exhausted bj 
the bloody wars between the houses of York and Lan« 
caster^ Vind its attention entirely diverted from foreign 
objects, Calais had remained undisturbed and untfareat- 
ened. Mary and her council, composed chiefly of eode* 
siastics, unacquainted with military afiairS) and whose 
whole attention was turned towards extirpating heresy 
out of the kingdom, had not only neglected to take any 
precautions for the safety of this important place, but 
seemed to think that the reputation of its streagtb was 
alone sufficient for its security. Full of this opinion, 
they ventured, even aftar the declaration of war, to con- 
tinue a practice which the low state of the queen's finances 
had introduced in times of peace. As the country ad- 
jacent to Calais was overflowed during the winter, and 
the marshes around it became impassable, except by one 
avenue, which the forts of St. Agatha and Newnhan- 
bridge commanded, it had been the custom of the, Eng- 
lish to dismiss the greater part of the garrison towards 
the end of autumn, and to replace it in the spring* In 
vain did lord Wen tworth, the governor of Calais, remon- 
strate against this ill-timed parsimony, and represent the 
possibility of his being attacked suddenly, while he had 
not troops sufficient to man the works. The privy-coundl 
treated these remonstrances with scorn, as if they hd 
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flowed from the timidity or the rapaciousness of the govte- 
nor; and some of them^ with that confidence which is the 
companion of ignorance, boasted that they wotdd defend 
Calais with their white rods against any enemy who 
should approach it during winter *• In vain^ did Philip, 
who had passed through Calais as he returned from £ng« 
land to the Netheilands, warn the queen of the danger 
to which it was exposed ; and acquainting her with what 
was necessary for its security, in vain did he offet to 
reinforce the garrison during winter with a detachment 
of his own troops* Mary's counsellors, though obsequious 
to her in all points wherein religion was concerned, dis* . 
trusted, as much as the rest of their countrymen, every 
proposition that came from her husband ; and suspecting 
this to be an artifice of Philip's in order to gain the 
command of the town, they nieglected his intelligence, 
declined his offer, and left Calais with less thfm a fourth 
part of the garrison requisite for its defence. 

His knowledge of this encouraged the duke of Guise 
to venture on an enterprise, that surprised his own coun^* 
trymen no less than his enemies. As he knew that ita 
success depended on conducting his operations with such 
rapidity as would afford the English no time for throw* 
ing relief into the town by sea, and prevent Philip from 
^ving him any interruption by land, he pushed the at- 
tack with a degree of vigour little known in carrying on 
sieges during that age. He drove the English from fort 
St. Agatha, at the first assault. He obliged them to 
abandon the fort of Newnham-bridge after defending it 
only three days. He took the castle which commanded 
the harbour by storm ; and on the eighth day after he 
appeared before Calais, compelled the governor to sur-* 

• Urte, iiU 345, 
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render^ as his feeble gaitison, which did not exceed fire 
handled men, was worn out wtih the fktigne of sustain- 
ing so many attacks, and defending nuch extensive 
works. 

The dttke of Guise, widibut allowing the English time 
to roeover from the consternation occasioned by this 
blow, immediately invested Guisnes, the garrison of 
which, though more nomerous, defended itself with less 
vigour, and after standing one brisk assault, gave up the 
town. The castle oi Hames was abandoned by the 
troops posted there, without waiting the approach of the 
en^ny. 

Thusf in ft few days, during the depth of winter, and 
at ft time when the fatal battle of St. Quintin had so 
de^essed the sanguine spirit of Uie French, that dieir 
utmost earn was to protect their own countiy, without 
dreaming of making conquests on the enemy, the enter* 
prising valour of one man drove the English out of Ca- 
lms, tfyet they had hdd it two hundred and ten years, 
and deprilFed'them of eveiy foot of land in a kingdom, 
where thetr dominions had been once very extensive. 
This exploit, at the same time that it gave a high idea 
of the power luid resources of France to all Europe, set 
^e duke of Guise, in the opinion of his countrymen, £ur 
above all the generals of the age. They celebrated his 
conquests with immoderate transpdrts of joy ; while the 
English gave vent to all the passions which animate s 
highnspirited people, when any great national calamity 
is manifestly owing to the ill conduct of their rulers. 
Mary and her* ministers, formerly odious, were now 
contemptible in their eyes. All the terrors of her severe 
and arbitrary administration could not restrain them 
from uttering execrations and threats against those, who 
having wantonly involved the nation in a quarrel wherein 
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'it was nowise interested^ had by their negligence or in- 
capacity brought irreparable disgrace on their country, 
and lost the knost valuable possession belongiDg to the 
^English crown. 

The king of France imitated the conduct of its former 
conqueror, Edward III., with regard to Calais* He com- 
manded all the English inhabitants to quit the town, and 
giving theirhouses to his own subjects, whom he allured 
to settle there by granting them various immunities, he 
left a numerous garrison^ under an experienced governor, 
for their defence. After this, his victorious army was 
' conducted into quarters of refreshment, and the usual 
'inaction of winter returned. 

- l>uring these various operations, Ferdinand assembled 
the cdlege of electors at Frankfort [[Feb. 24]], in order 
to lay before them the instrument whereby Charles V. 
had resigned the Imperial crown, and transferred it to 
him. This he had hitherto delayed, on account of some 
difficulties which had occurred concerning the formalities 
requisite in supplyinga vacancy occasioned by an event, 
to which there was no parallel iu the annals of the em- 
pire. These being at length adjusted) the prince of 
Orange executed the commission with which he had 
been entrusted by Charles; the electors accepted of his 
resignation; declared Ferdinand his lawful successor; 
and put him in possession of all the ensigns of the Im- 
perial dignity. 

But when the new emperor sent Gusman his chan- 
cellor to acquaint the pope with this transaction> to 
testify his reverence towards the holy 8ee,apd to signify 
that, according to form, he would soon despatch an 
ambassador extraordinary to treat with his holiness con- 
cerning his coronation ; Paul, whom neither experience 
nor disappointments could teach to bring down his lofty 
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ideas of the papal prerogative to such a moderate stan- 
dard as suited the genius of ttie times, refused to admit 
the envoy into his presence, and declared all the proceed- 
ings at Frankfort irregular and invalid. He contended 
that the pope as the vicegerent of Christ, was entrusted 
with the keys both of spiritual and c^ civil government; 
that from him the Imperial jurisdiction was derived; 
that though his predecessors had authorised the electors 
to choose an emperor whom the holy see confirmed, this 
privilege was confined to those cases when a vacancy was 
occasioned by death ; that the instrument of Charles s 
resignation had been presented in an improper court^as 
it belonged to the pope alone to rejector to accept oMt» 
and to nominate a person to fill the Imperial throne; 
that, setting aside all these objections, Ferdinand's elec- 
tion laboured under two defects which alone were sui' 
dent to render it void, for the protestant electors had 
been admitted to vote, thou^^, by their apostacy ft^m 
the catholic fiiith, they had forfeited that and every 
other privilege of the dectoral office ; and Ferdinand, 
by ratifjring the concessions of several diets in favour o 
heretics, had rendered himself unworthy of the Imperial 
dignity, which was instituted for the protection, Dot lor 
the destruction of the church. But after thunderingout 
these extravagant maxims, he addeds with an appearao<|| 
of condescension, that if Ferdinand would renounce all 
title to the Imperial crown, founded on the election «t 
-Frankfort, make professions of repentance for his pas 
conduct, and supplicate him, with due humility^ ^ ^' 
firm Charles's resignation, as well as his own assampt^^'^ 
to the empire, he might expect eveiy mark of fevourfro"* 
his paternal clemency and goodness. GusmaOy tho^g 
he had foreseen con«derable difficulties in his negotiatio^ 
with the pope, little expected that he would have ren^ 
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those antiquated and wild pretensions^ which astonished 
him so much that he hardly knew in what tone he ought 
to reply. He prudently declined entering into any con- 
troyersy concerning the nature or extent of the papal 
jurisdiction, and confining himself to the political consi- 
der^tionSy which should determine the pope to recognize 
an emperor already in possession, he endeavoured to 
place them in such a hght, as he imagined could scarcely 
fail to strijke Paul, if he were not altogether blind to his 
own interest. Pl^ip seconded Gusman's arguments 
with great ^ames^ss, by an ambassador whom he sent 
. to Rome on purpose, and besought the pope to desist 
from daims so unseasonable, as might not only irritate 
aod alarm Ferdinand and the princes of the empire, but 
furnish the enemies of the holy see with a new reason 
for representing its jurisdiction as incompatible with the 
rights of princes, and subversive of all civil authority. 
But Paul, who deemed it a crime to attend to any con- 
sideration sii^gested by human prudence or policy, when 
he thought himself called upon to assert the prerogatives 
of the papal see, remained inflexible ; and during his 
pontificate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged as emperor 
by the court of Rome *. 

While Henry was intent upon his preparations for 
the approaching campaign, he received accounts of the 
issue of his negotiations in Scotland. Long experience 
having at last taught the Scots the imprudence of in- 
volving their country in every quarrel between France 
and England, neither the solicitations of the French 
ambassador, nor the address and authority of the queen 
regentj could prevail on them to take arms against a 
kingdom with which they were at peace. On this occa- 

• Godleveus de Abdicat. Car. V. ap. Gold. Polit* Imper. 39f , 
Pallav. Ub. xii. 189. Kibier, ii. 746. 759. 
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sion the drdour of a martial nobility and of a turbulent 
people was restrained by regard for the public interest 
and tranquillity, which in former deliberations of this 
kind had been seldom attended to by a nation always 
prone to rush into every new war. But though the Scots 
adhered with steadiness to their pacific system^ they 
were extremely ready to gratify the French king in 
another particular which he had given in charge to his 
ambassador. ^ 

The young queen of Scots had 4>een affianced to the 
dauphin in the year one thousand five hundred and 
forty-eight, and having been educated since that time in 
the court of France, she had grown up to be the most 
amiable, and one of the most accomplished princesses of 
that age. Henry demanded the consent of her subjects 
to the celebration of the marriage, and a parlianaent, 
which was held for that purpose, appointed eight com- 
missioners to represent the whole body of the nation at 
that solemnity, with power to sign such deeds as might 
be requisite before it was concluded. In settling the 
articles of the maniage, the Scots took every precaution 
that prudence could dictate, in order to preserve the 
liberty and independence of their country ; while the 
French used every art to secure to the dauphin the con- 
duct of affairs during the queen's life, and the succession 
of the crown on the event of her demise. The marriage 
was celebrated with pomp suitable to the dignity of the 
parties, and the magnificence of a court at that time the 
most splendid in Europe*. Thus Henry, in the course 
of a few months, had the glory of recovering an impor- 
tant possession which had anciently belonged to the 
crown of France, and of adding to it the acquisition of 

•Keith's History of Scotland, p. 73. Append. 13. Corps 
Diplom. V. 21. 
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a new kingdom. By this event, too^ the duke of Guise 
acquired new consideration and importance ; the mar- 
riage of his niece to the apparent heir of the crown^ 
raising him so far ahove the condition of other subjects, 
that the credit which he had gained by his great actions 
seemed thereby to be rendered no less permanent than 
it was extensive. 

When the campaign opened, soon after the dauphin's 
marriage, the duke of Guise was placed at the head of 
the army, with the same unlimited powers as formerly. 
Henry had received such liberal supplies from his sub- 
jectSy that the troops under his command were both 
numerous and well appointed ; while Philip, exhausted 
by the extraordinary efforts of the preceding year, had 
been obliged to dismiss so many of hi» forces during the 
winter, that he could not bring an army into the field 
capable of making head against the enemy. The duka 
of Guise did not lose the favourable opportunity which 
his superiority afforded him. He invested Thionville 
in the dutchy of Luxemburg, one of the strongest towns 
on the frontier of the Netherlands* and of great impor- 
tance to France by its neighbourhood to Metz ; and« 
notwithstanding the obstinate valour with which it was 
defended, he forced it to capitulate [|June 22]] after a 
siege of three weeks *. 

But the success of this enterprise, which it was ex- 
pected would lead to other conquests, was more than 
counterbalanced by an event that happened in another 
part of the Low Countries. The marechal de Termes, 
governor of Calais, having penetrated into Flanders 
without opposition, invested Dunkirk with an army of 
fouiteen thousand men, and took it by storm on the fii'th 

* Thuan. lib- xx. 690. 
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day of the siege. Hence he advanced towards Nieuport, 
which itittst have soon fallen into hii^ handsy if the ap- 
proach of the count of Egmont with a superior army had 
not made it prudent to retreat The French troops were 
;so much encumbered with the booty whieh they had got 
at Dunkirk^ or by ravaging the open country, that they 
moved slowly ; and Egmont, who had left his heavy 
baggage and artillery behind him, marched with such 
rapidity, that he came up with them near GraveliJies, 
and attacked them with the utmost impetuosity. De 
Termes, who had the choice of the ground, having 
posted his troops to advantage in the angle formed by 
the mouth of the river Aa and the sea, received him 
with great firmness. Victory remained for some time 
in suspense, the desperate valour of the French, who 
foresaw the unavoidable destruction that must follow 
Upon a rout in an enemy's country, counterbalancing the 
superior number of the Flemings, when one of those 
accidents to which human prudence d<>es not extend, 
decided the contest in favour of the latter. A squadron 
of English ships of war^ which was cruising on the coasts 
being drawn by the noise of the firing towards the place 
of the engagement, entered the river Aa, and turned its 
great gims against the right wing of the French, with 
such effect, as immediately broke that body, and spread 
terror and confusion through the whole army. The 
Flemings, to whom assistance, so unexpected and so 
seasonable, gave fresh spirit, redoubled their efforts, that 
they might not lose the advantage which fortune had 
presented them, or give the enemy time to recover from 
their consternation, and the rout of the French soon be- 
came universal. Near two thousand were killed on the 
spot ; a greater number fell by the hands of the peasants, 
who, in revenge for the cruelty with which their country 
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had been plundered, pursued the fugitives^ and massa- 
cred them without mercy ; the rest were taken prisoners, 
together with De Termes their general, and many offi- 
cers of distinction *. 

This signal victory, for which the count of Egmont 
was afterwards so ill requited by Philip, obliged the 
duke of Guise to relinquish all other schemes, and to 
hasten towards the frontier of Picardy, that he might 
oppose the progress of the enemy in that province. This 
disaster, however, reflected new lusjtre on his reputation, 
and once more turned the eyes of his countrymen to- 
wards him, as the only general on whose arms victory 
always attended, and in whose conduct, as well as good 
fortune, they could confide in every danger, Henry 
reinforced the duke of Guise's army with so many troops 
drawn from the adjacent garrisons, that it soon amounted 
to forty thousand men. That of the enemy, after the 
junction of Egmont with the duke of Savoy, was not 
inferior in number. They encamped at the distance of 
a few leagues from one another ; and each monarch 
having joined his respective arm}', it was expected, after 
the vicissitudes of good and bad success during this and 
the former campaign, that a decisive battle would at last 
determine, which of the rivals should take the ascendant 
for the future, and give law to Europe. But though both 
had it in their power, neither of them discovered any 
-inclination to bring the determination of such an impor- 
tant point to depend upon the uncertain issue of a single 
battle. The fatal engagements at St. Quintin and Grave- 
lines were too recent to be so soon forgotten, and the pro* 
spect of encountering the same troops commanded by the 
same generals who had twice triumphed over his arms, in- 

■ 

• Thuan. lib. xx. 694. 
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spired Henry with a degree of caution which was not com- 
mon to him. Philip^ of a genius averse to bold operations 
in war^ naturally leaned to cautious measures, and was not 
disposed to hazard any thing against a general so fortu- 
nate and successful as the duke of Guise. Both mo- 
narchs, as if by agreement, stood on the defensive, and 
fortifying their camps carefully, avoided every skirmish 
or encounter that might bring on a general engagement 
While the armies continued in this inaction, peace 
began to be mentioned in each campi and both Henry 
and Philip discovered an inclination to listen to any 
overture that tended to re-establish it The kingdoms 
of Crance and Spain had been engaged during half a 
century in almost continual Wars, carried^on at great 
expense, and productive of no considerable ad vantage to 
either. Exhausted by extraordinary and unceasing ef- 
forts, which far exceeded those to which the nations of 
Europe had been accustomed before the rivalship between 
Charles V. and Francis I., both nations longed so much 
for an interval of repose, in order to recruit their strength* 
tjliat theic sovereigns drew from them with difficulty the 
supplies necessary for carrying on hostilities. The private 
inclinations of both the kings concurred with those of 
their people. Philip was prompted to wish for peace by 
his fond desire of returning to Spain. Accustomed from 
his infancy to the climate and manners of that country, 
he was attached to it with such extreme predilection, 
that he never felt himself at ease in any other part of his 
dominions. But as he could not quit the Low G)un'' 
tries, either with decency or safety, and venture on a 
voyage to Spain during the continuance of war, the pro- 
spect of a pacification which would put it in his power 
to execute his favourite scheme, was highly acceptable. 
Henry was no less desirous of being delivered from the 
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Durthen and occupations of war^ that he might have lei« 
sure to turn all his attention, ' and bend the whole force 
of his government, towards suppressing the opinions of 
the reformers, which were spreading with such rapidity 
in Paris, and other great towns of France, that they 
began to grow formidable to the established church. 

Besides these public and avowed considerations arising 
from the state of the two hostile kingdoms, or from the 
wishes of their respective monarchs, there was a secret 
intrigue carried on in the court of France, which con« 
tributed as much as either of the other, to hasten Imd 
to facilitate the negotiation of a peace. The constable 
Montmorency, during his captivity, beheld the rapid 
success and growing favour of the duke of Guise with 
the envy natural to a rival* Every advantage gained 
by the princes of Lorrain he considered as a fresh wound 
to his own reputation, and he knew with what malevo* 
lent address it would be improved to diminish his credit 
with the king, and to augment that of the duke of Guise* 
These arts, he was afraid, might, by degrees, work on 
the easy and ductile mind of Henry, so as to efface all 
remains of his ancient affection towards himself. But 
he could not discover any remedy for this, unless he 
were allowed to return hom^ that he might try whether 
by his presence he could defeat the artifices of his ene- 
mies, and* revive those warm and tender sentiments 
which had long attached Henry to him, with a confidence 
so entire, as resembled rather the cordiality of private 
friendship; than the cold and selfish connexion between 
a monarch and one of his courtiers. While Montmo- 
rency was forming schemes and wishes for his return to 
France with much anxiety of mind, but with little hope 
of success, an unexpected incident prepared the way for 
it. The cardinal of Lorrain, who had shared with his 
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brother in the king's favour, and participated of the 
power which that conferred, did not bear prosperity with 
the same discretion as the duke of Guise. Intoxicated 
with their good fortune^ he forgot how much they had 
been indebted for their present elevation to their con- 
nexions with the dutchess of Valentinois, and vainly 
ascribed all to the extraordinary merit of their family. 
This led him not only to neglect his benefactress, but to 
thwart her schemes, and to talk with a sarcastic liberty 
of her character and person. That singular woman, who, 
if we may believe contemporary writers, retained the 
beauty and charms of youth at the age of threescore, and 
on whom it is certain that Henry still doated with all 
the fondness of love, felt this injury with sensibility, and 
set herself with eagerness to inflict tiie. vengeance which 
it merited. As there was no method of supplanting the 
princes of Lorrain so effectually as by a coalition of in- 
terests with the constable, she proposed the marriage of 
her grand-daugh&r with one of his sons, as the bond of 
their future union ; and Montmorency readily gave his 
consent to the match. Having thus cemented their al- 
liance, the dutchess employed all her influence with the 
king, in order to confirm his inclinations towards peace, 
and induce him to take thQ steps necessary for attaining 
it. She insinuated that any overture of that kind would 
come with great propriety from the constable, and i[ 
entrusted to the conduct of his prudence, could hardly 
fail of success. 

Henry, long accustomed to commit all affairs of im- 
portance to the management of the constable, and needing 
only this encouragement to return to his ancient habits, 
wrote to him immediately with his usual familiarity and 
affection, empowering him at the same time to take the 
first opportunity of sounding Philip and his ministers 
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With regard to peace. Montoiorency made his applica- 
lion to Philip by the most proper channel. He opened 
himself to the duke of Savoy, who, notwithstanding the 
high command to which he had been raised^ and the 
military glory which he had acquired in the Spanish 
service, was weary of remaining in exile, and languished 
to return into his paternal dominions. As there was no 
prospect of his recovering possession of them by force of 
arms, he considered a definitive treaty of peace between 
France and Spain as the only event by which he could 
hope to obtain restitution. Being aq stranger to Philip'a 
private wishes with regard to peace, he easily prevailed on 
him not only to discover a disposition on his part towards 
accommodation, but to permit Montmorency to return, 
on his parole, to France^ that he might confirm his own* 
sovereign in his pacific sentiments. Henry received the 
constable with the most flattering marks of regard ; ab« 
sence, instead of having abated or extinguished the mo- 
narch's friendship, seemed to have given it new ardour. 
Montmorency, from the moment of his appearance in 
court, assumed, if possible,^ a higher place than ever in 
his affection, and a more perfect ascendant over his mind* 
The cardinal of Lorrain and duke of Guise prudently 
gave way to a tide of favour too strong for them to 
oppose, and confining themselves to their proper depart* 
ments. permitted, without any struggle, the constable 
and dutchess of Valentinois to direct public affairs at 
their pleasure. They soon prevailed on tlie king to 
nominate plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. Philip did 
the same. The abbey of Cercamp.jiras fixed on as the 
place of congress ; and all military operations were im« 
mediately terminated by a suspension of arms. 

While these prelia>inary steps were taking towards a 
treaty which restored tranquillity to Euro]^, Charles V.y 
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whose ambition had so long disturbed it, ended his days 
in the monastery of St. Justus. When Charles entered 
this retreat, he formed such a plan of life for himself^ as 
would have suited the condition of a private gentleman 
of a moderate fortune. His table was neat, but plain ; 
his domestics few ; his intercourse with them familiar ; 
all the cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance 
on his person were entirely abolished, as destructive of 
that social ease and tranquillity which he courted, in 
order to sooth the remainder of his days. As the mild- 
ness of the climate, together with his deliverance from 
the burthens and cares of governmenti procured him, at 
first, a considerable remission from the acute pains with 
which he had been long tormented ; he enjoyed, per- 
haps, more complete satisfaction in this humble soli- 
tude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The 
ambitious thoughts and projects which had so long en- 
grossed and disquieted him were quite effaced from his 
mind ,* far from taking any part in the political transac- 
tions of the princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosity 
even from any inquiry concerning them ; and h^ seemed 
to view the busy scene which he had abandoned with all 
the contempt and indifference arising from his thorough 
experience of its vanity, as well as from the pleasing re- 
flection of having disentangled himself from its cares. 

Other amusements and other objects now occupied 
him. Sometimes he cidtivated the plants in his garden 
with his own hands ; sometimes he rode out to the 
neighbouring wood on a little horse, the only one that he 
kept, attended by a single servant on foot. When his 
infirmities confined him to his apartment, which often 
happened, and deprived him of these more active recrea- 
tions, he either admitted a few gentlemen who resided 
near the monastery to visit him^ and entertained them 
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familiarly at his table ; or he employed himself in study- 
ing mechanical principles, and in forming curious works 
of mechanism, of which he had always been remarkably 
fond, and to which his genius was peculiarly turned. 
With this view he had engaged Turriano, one of the 
most ingenious artists of that age, to accompany him in 
his retreat. He laboured together with him in framing 
models of the most useful machines, as well as in making 
experiments with regard to their respective powers, and 
it was not seldom that the ideas of the monarch assisted 
or perfected the inventions of the artist. He relieved 
his mind, at intervals, with slighter and more fantastic 
works, of mechanism, in fashioning puppets, which, by 
the structure of internal springs, mimicked the gestures 
and actions of men, to the astonishment of the ignorant 
monks, who beholding movements which they could not 
comprehend, sometimes distrusted their own senses, and 
sometimes suspected Charles and Turriano of being in 
compact with invisible powers. He was particularly 
curious with regard to the construction of clocks and 
watches, and having found, after repeated trials, that 
he could not bring any two of them to go exactly alike, 
he reflected, it is said, with a mixture of surprise as 
well as regret, on his own folly, in having bestowed 
so much time and labour on the more vain attempt of 
bringing mankind to a precise uniformity of sentiment 
concerning the profound and mysterious doctrines of 
religion. 

But in what manner soever Charles disposed of the 
rest of his time, he constantly reserved a considerable 
portion of it for religious exercises. He regularly at- 
tended divine service in the chapel of' the monastery, 
every morning and evening ; he took great pleasure in 
reading books of devotion, particularly the works of St. 
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Augustan and St. Bernard ; and conversed much with 
his ccmfessor and the prior of the monastery, on pious 
subjects. Thus did Charles pass the first year of his 
retreat, in a manner not unbecoming a man perfectly 
disengaged from the affairs of the present life, and 
standing on the confines of a future world ; either in 
innocent amusements, which soothed his pains, and re- 
lieved a mind worn out with excessive application to 
business ; or in devout occupations, which he deemed 
necessary in preparing for another state. 

But about six months before his deaths the gout, after 
a longer intermission than usual, returned with a pro- 
portional increase of violence. His shattered constitution 
had not vigour enough remaining to withstand such a 
shock. It enfeebled his mind as much as his body^ sad 
from this period we hardly discern any traces of that 
sound and masculine understanding, which distinguished 
Charles among his contemporaries. An illiberal and 
timid superstition depressed his spirit. He had no re- 
lish for amusements of any kind. He endeavoured to 
conform « in bis manner of living, to all the rigour of mo- 
nastic austerity. He desired no other society than that of 
monks, and was almost continuallv employed with them 
in chanting the hyrhns of the Missal. As an expiation 
for his sins, he gave himself the discipline in secret with 
such severity, that the whip of cords which he employed 
sis the instrument of his punishment, was found after his 
decease tinged with his blood. Nor was he satisfied widi 
these acts of mortification, wh»ch, however severe, were 
not unexampled. The timorous and distrustful solicitude 
which always accompanies superstition, still continued to 
disquiet him, and depreciating all the devout exercises 
in which he had hitherto been engaged, prompted him 
to aim at something extraordinary, at some new and 
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singiilar act of piety that would display his zeal^ and 
merit the &vour of Heaven. The act on which he fixed 
was as wild and uncommon as any that superstition ever 
suggested to a*weak and disordered fancy. He resolved to 
odebrate his own obsequies before his death. He ordered 
bis tomb to be erected in the chapel of the monastery. 
His domestics marched thither in funeral procession^ 
with black tapers in their hands. He himself followed 
in his shroud; He was laid in his coffin with much so- 
lemnity. The service for the dead wasxhanted^ and 
Charles joined in the prayers which, were offered up for 
the rest of his soul» mingling his tears with those which 
his attendants shed^ as if they had been celebrating a 
real funeraL The ceremony closed with sprinkling holy 
water on the coffin in the usual form^ and ail the assis- 
tants retiring, the doors of the chapel were shut. Then 
Charles rose out of the coffin, and withdrew to his apart- 
ment, full of those awful sentiments which such a sin- 
gular solemnity was calculated to inspire. But either 
the fatiguing length of the ceremony, or the impression 
which the image of death left on his mind, affected him 
so much, that next day he was seized with a fever. His 
/eeble frame could not long resist its violence, and he 
expired, on the twenty-first of September, after a life of 
fifty-eight years, six months, and twenty-five days *. 

As Charles was the first prince of the age in rank and 
dignity, the part which be acted, whether we consider 
the greatness, the variety, or the success of his under- 
takings, was the most conspicuous. It is from an atten- 
tive observation of his conduct, not from the exaggerated 

* Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. o. 11. Thnan. 793. Sandov 
ii. 609, &c Miniana Contin* l^rianae, voL vi. 21S. Vera y 
Zuniga Vida de Carlos, p. 111. 
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.praises 6f the Spanish historians, or the undistingtiisMng 
censure of the French, that a just idea of Charles's ge- 
nius and abilities is to be collected. He possessed qtia- 
lities so peculiar^ that they strongly marie his dbaracteri 
and not only distinguish him fVom the princes who were 
his contemporaries, but account for that superiority over 
them which he so long maintained. In forming his 
schemes, he was, by nature, as well as by habit, cautioas 
and considerate. Bom with talents which unft^ed 
themselves slowly, and were late in attaining maturity, 
he was accustomed to ponder every sutgect that de- 
manded hi^ consideration, with a careful and delibeittte 
attention. He bent the whole force of his mindtowards 
it, and dwelling upon it with a serious application, undi* 
verted by pleasure, and hardly relaxed by any amuse- 
ment, he revolved it, in silence, in his own breast. He 
then communicated the matter to his ministars, and 
after hearing their Opinions, took his resolution with a 
decisive firmness, which seldom follow such slow, and 
seemingly hesitating consultations. Of consequence, 
Charles's measures, instead of resembling the desultoiy 
and irregular sallies of Henry VHI. or Francis I., had 
the appearance of a cotisrstent s3rStem, in which all the 
parts were an^nged, all the effects were foreseen, and 
even every accident was prdvided for. His prompdtnde 
in execution was no less remarkable than his patience in 
deliberation. 'He did not discover' greater sagacity in 
his choice of the measures which it was proper to pursue, 
than fertility of genius in finding out the means for ren- 
dering his pursuit of them successfal. Though he had 
naturally so little of the martial turn, that during the 
most ardent and bustling period of life^ he remained in 
the cabinet inactive, yet when he chose at length to ap- 
pear at the head of his armies, his mind was so formed 
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for vigocou« exoitiong ia every dii«ctioo> that he ac<|uired 
such' knowUiffi ia the urt of war^ and such taleats for 
coBifiiaiid^ 80 rendered Inia equal in reputation and suc- 
cess Do tb« most able generals of the age. But Chailes 
pe w B eai od in the most eminent degree, the science which 
is of 9»ateBt importance to a monarch, that of knowing 
man^ and c^ adapting their talents to the various depart* 
maola which b« allotted to them. From the death of 
Chmwma to the end of his reigp, he employed no general 
ia the field, no miiii«ter in the cabinet, no ambassador 
to a foveign eoort, no governor of a province, whose 
afaijiities were inadequate to the trust which he reposed 
in tham* Thougb dnstitute of that bewitching afiability 
of mtyoiNKs^ which gained FrancU the hearts of all who 
approached bis parson, he was no stranger to the virtues 
wJbtcb secure fidelity and attachment* He placed un- 
bounded confidence in his generals ; he rewarded their 
services with munificence; he neither envied their £une^ 
noF discovered any jealousy of their power. Almost all 
the generals who conducted his armies, may be placed 
on a level with those illustrioua personages who have 
attained the highest eminenee of militaiy glory; and 
hie advantages over his rivals are to be ascribed so ma- 
nifestly to the superior abfliMes of the commanders whom 
he set in of^poaition to them, that this mi^t seem to 
detnuDt, iu some degree, from hia own merit, if the talent 
of discovering and steadiness ia employing such ijostru- 
naents were not the moat undoubted proofs of a capacity 
lor government. 

There were, nevertfaeleiss, defects in his political cha- 
racter whidi must conaidecably abate the admiration due 
to his extraordinary talents^ Charles's ambition was 
insatiable ; and though there seema to be no foundation 
lor an qiinion prevalent in his ow« ag?, that he had 
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formed the chimerical project of establishing a univer- 
sal monarchy in Europe^ it is certain that his desire ai 
being distinguished as a conqueror involved him in conr 
tinual wars^ which not only exhausted and oppressed bis 
subjects, but left him little leisure for giving attention 
to the interior police and improvement of his kingdoms, 
the great objects of every prince who makes the happi- 
ness of his people the end of his government. Charles, 
at a ver}' early period of life, having added the Imperial 
crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and to the hereditary 
dominions of the liouses of Austria and Burgundy, this 
opened to him such a vast field of enterprise, and en- 
gaged him in schemes so complicated as well as arduous, 
that feeling his power to be unequal to the execution of 
them, he had often recourse to low artifices, unbecoming 
his superior talents, and sometimes ventured on su<^ 
deviations from integrity, as were dishonourable in a 
great prince. His insidious and fraudulent policy ap- 
peared more conspicuous, and was rendered more odious, 
by a comparison with the open and undesigning charac- 
ter of his contemporaries Francis I. and Henry VIII, 
This difference, ^though occasioned chiefly by the diver- 
sity of their tempers, must be ascribed, in some degree, 
to such an opposition in the principles of their political 
conduct as affords some excuse for this defect in Charles's 
behaviour, though it cannot serve as a justification^ of it. 
Francis and Henry seldom acted but from the impulse 
of their passions, and rushed headlong towards the ob- 
ject in view. Charles's measures, being the result of 
cool reflection, were disposed into a regular system, and 
carried on upon a concerted plan^ Persons who act in the 
former xifianner, naturally pursue the end in view, without 
assuming any disguise, or displaying much address. Such 
as hold the latter cpurse, are apt, in forming, as well as 



m executing their deaigns, to &»p\9y siich vefoeKQents 
as always Udd to artifice in Gondiict» aad oft^ d^gene* 
rate into deceit. 

Tbe drcumstances transmitted to us^ witb respect to 
Cbarles's private deportment and cbaracter» are fewer 
and less interesting, than might have been expected from 
the great nnmiier of authors who have undertaken to 
write an account of his li£& These are not the oligeot 
of this history, which aims more at representing the great 
transactions of the reign of Charles V., and pointing out 
the manner in which they affected the political state of 
£urape> than at^delineating his private virtues or defects. 
The plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, and England^ 
eontkined their oonftM-ences at Cercamp; and though 
each of them, with the usual art oi negotiators, made at 
£rat very high demands in the name of their > respective 
courts, yet as thay were all equally desirous of peace, 
they would have consented reciprocally to such abater 
ments and restrictions of their claims, as muat have re- 
moved every obstacle to an accommodation* The death 
of Charles V. was a new motive with Philip to hasten 
the conclusion of a treaty, as it increased his impatience 
lor returning into Spain, where there was now no person 
greater or more illustrious than himself. But in spite of 
the concurnng wishes of all the parties interested, au 
event happened wbich occasioned an unavoidable delay 
in their negotiations. About a month after the opening 
of the conferences at Cercamp, Mary of England ended 
her short and inglorious reign [^Nov. lT2f ^i^d Eliza- 
beth, her sister, was immediately proclaimed queen with 
univ^ersal joy. As the powers of the English plenipoten* 
tiaries expired on the death of their mistress, they could 
not proceed until tliey received a commission and in- 
stmotions from their new sovereign. 

u 3 
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Henry and Philip heheld Elizabeth's elevation to the 
throne with equal solicitude. As during Mary's jealous 
admin istration, under the most difficult circumstances, 
and in a situation extremely delicate, that princess had 
conducted herself with prudence and address far exceed- 
ing her years* they had concdred :a high idea of her 
abilities^ and already formed expectations of a reign very 
different from that of her sister. Equally sensible of 
the importance of gaining her favour, both monarcfas 
set themselves with emulation to court it, and employed 
every art in order to insinuate themselves into her co - 
fidence. Each of them liad something meritorious, with 
regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his own behalf. Henry 
had offered her a retreat in his dominions, if the dread 
of her sister's violence should force her to ily for safety 
out of England. Philip, by his powerful intercession, 
had prevented Mary from proceeding to the most fatal 
extremities against her sister. Each of them endea- 
voured now to avail himself of the circumstances in bis 
favour. Henry wrote to Elizabeth soon after her acces- 
sion, with the warmest expressions of regard and friend- 
ship. He represented the war which had unhappily 
been kindled between their kingdoms, not as a national 
quarrel, but as the effect of Mary's blind partiality to 
her husband, and fond compliance with all his wishes. 
He entreated her to disengage herself from an alliance 
which had proved so unfortunate to England, and to 
consent to a separate peace with him, without mingling 
her interests with those of Spain, from which they ought 
now to be altogether disjoined. Philip, on the other 
hand, unwilling to lose his connexion with England, the 
importance of which, during a rupture with France, he 
had so recently experienced, not only vied with Henry in 
declarations of esteem for Elizabeth, and in professions 
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of bis resolution to cultivate the strict est amity with her 
but, in order to confirm and perpetuate their union^ he 
offered himself to her in marriagej and undertook to pro« 
cure a dispensation from the pope for that purpose. 

Elizabeth weighed the proposals of the two monarchs 
attentiyely, and with that providenjt discernment of her 
true interest, which was conspicuous in all her delibera* 
tions. She gave some encouragement to Henry's overture 
of a separate negotiation, because it opened a channel of 
correspondence with France, which she might find to be 
of great advantage, if Philip should not discover sufficient 
zeal and solicitude for securing to her proper terms in 
the joint treaty. But she ventured on this step with the 
most cautious reserve, that she might not alarm Philip's 
suspicious temper ; and lose an ally in attempting to 
gain an enemy *. Henry himself, by an unpardonable 
act of indiscretion, prevented her from carrying her inter- 
course with him to such a length as might have offended 
or alienated Philip. At the very time when he was 
. courting Elizabeth's friendship with the greatest assi- 
duity, he yielded with an inconsiderate ^cility to the 
solicitations of the princes of Lorrain, and allowed his 
daughter-in-law the queen of Scots to assume the title 
and arms of queen of England. This ill-timed preten- 
sion, the source of many calamities to the unfortunate 
queen of Scots, extinguished at once all the confidence 
that might have grown between Henry and Elizabeth, 
and left in its place distrust, resentment, and antipathy. 
Elizabeth soon found that she must unite her interests 
closely with Philip's, and expect peace only from nego- 
tiations carried on in conjunction with him f. 

• Forbes, i. p. 4. 

+ Stryi)e'8 Annals of the Reformation, i. 11. Carte's Hist, 
of England, vol. iii. p» S%6, 
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As she had granted a commission^ immedtatdjr after 
her accession, to the same plenipotentiaries wfcom her 
sister had employed, she now kwtrueted them to act in 
every point in concert with the plenipotentwtes of Spain, 
and to take no step until they had previously consulted 
with them *. But though she deemed it prudent to 
assume this appearance of confidence in the ^nish 
monarch, she knew precisely how f$T to carry it ; and 
discovered no inclination to accept of that extraoidtnaiy 
proposal of marriage which Philip had made to her. The 
English had expressed so openly their detestation of her 
sister's choice of him, that it would have heen higWy 
imprudent to have exasperated them by renewing that 
odious alliance. Slie was too welt acquainted v*ith Phi- 
lip's harsh imperious temper, to think of him for a hus- 
band. Nor could she admit a dispensation from the 
pope to be sufficient to authorize her marrying htm, 
without condemning her father's divorce from Catharine 
of Aragon, and acknowledging of consequence that her 
mother's marriage was mrfl, and her own birth illegiti- 
mate. But though she determined not to yield to Ph^'s 
addresses, the situation of her alKairs rendered it danger- 
ous to reject them ; she returned her answer, therefore, 
in terms which were evasive, but so temf>ered with re- 
spect, that though they gave him no reason to be seeufe 
of success, they did not altogether extinguish bis hopes. 

By this artifice, as well as by the prudence with whirfi 
she concealed her sentiments and intentions concerm'og 
religion, for some time after her accession, she so for 
gained upon Philip, that he warmlj' espoused her mterest 
in the conference? which were rwiewed at Cereamp, and 
afterwards removed to Cateau-Cambresis QFeb. 6, 1559^- 

• Forbes's Full View, I. f^ 3T. 40. 
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A definitive treaty^ which was to adjust the claims and 
pretensions of so many princes^ required the examina- 
tion of such a variety of intricate points^ and led to such 
infinite and minute details^ as drew out the n^otiations 
to a great length. But the constable Montmorency ex« 
erted himself with such indefatigable zeal and industry> 
repairing alternately to the courts of Paris and Brussels^ 
in order to obviate or remove- every difficulty^ that all 
points in dispute were adjusted at length in such a man« 
ner^ as to give entire satis&ction in every particular to 
Henry and Philip ; and the last hand was ready to be 
put to the treaty between them. 

The claims of England remained as the only obstacle 
to retard it. Elizabeth demanded the restitution of Ca« 
lais in the most peremptory tone> as an essential condi« 
tion of her consenting to peace ; Henry refused to give 
up that important conquest ; and both seemed to have 
taken their resolution with unalterable firmness. Philip 
warmly supported Elizabeth's pretensions to Calais^not 
merely from a principle of equity towards the English 
nation^ that he might appear to hav« contributed to their 
recovering what they had lost by espousing hi$ cause; 
nor solely with a view of soothing Elizabeth by this 
manifestation of zeal for her interest ; but in order to 
render France less formidable^ by securing to her ancient 
enemy this easy access into the heart of the kingdom. 
The earnestness^ however^ with which he seconded the 
arguments of the English plenipotentiaries^ ^soon b^aa 
to relax. During the course of the negotiation, Eliza- 
beth> who now felt herself firmly seated on her throne^ 
began to take such open and vigorous measures not only 
for overturning all that her sister had done in favour of 
popery, but for establishing the protestant church on a 
firm foundation, as convinced Philip that his hopes of 
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a union with her had lieen from the beginiiiiig' vsm, 
and* were now dnpemte. From that, period, hia ioter^ 
poaitions in her favosr became mooe cold and fibrmalj 
flowing merely from a regard to dmoruro> or ftom the 
consideration of remote political interests* Eliaabeth^ 
hawking reason to-ezpeet audi an alteration in hie condot^ 
qaickJy penoetved it. But as nothing wxmld} have bean 
of grenOer detriment to; her people^ or more inoonaiabBot 
with her schemes of domestic admtnistntian, than, tfie 
continuanoc of war, she saiw. the neeessity of aubmattu^ 
tosudi conditione aathe situalioii of her affiiirs impoaied, 
and that she must reckon upon being deser ted by an afitf 
who was- now united to her by a very feeble tie, if she 
did not speedily nedoce her demands to iKiAat was mode* 
rate and attsainaMe. She aocontiiq^ gave new insfenio* 
tkrns to her ambassadors; and Pbilip^s plenipotentiaises 
acting as mediators between the French and t^em *, an 
expedient was fallen upon w^h, in some degree, justified 
Blixabeth'ii departing from the rigour of her first demand 
with regard to Calais. All lesser articles were settled 
without much' discussion or delay. Philip, that he nuffbt 
not appear to have abandoned the En^isfa^ insisted that 
the treaty between Henry and Elisabeth should be con* 
duded in form, before that between the Freadh monaidi 
and himself. The one was signed on the seecmd day of 
April, the other on the day Ibllowing. 

The treaty of peace between France and England 
contained no articles of real importance, but that whidi 
respected Calais. It was stipulated. That the hing of 
France should retain possession of that town, with sH 
its dependendes, daring eight years^ That at the eifpt* 
ration of that term, he should restore it to England ; 

* Forbes* L 59. 



l%Bt in case of noi^peffbrmatiee^ he should ftffeitvfive 
hundred tbousdnd crowoB, for the payment of whidi tfom^ 
seven or dght wealthy merehants^ ^o were not his 
stihjeets, shotdd grant security; That five peraons of 
distinction should he given as hostages until tint securi^ 
were provided ; That, although the forfeit of fivehun- 
dred thousand croWns lihould be paid, the right of Eng- 
land to Calais should stHl Temain entire, in Ae same 
manner as if the term of eight y^rs were ^qiired ; That 
the king and queen of Scotland should be indaded in 
the treaty; That if they, or the French king, shoukl 
violate the peace by any hostile action, Henry should be 
obliged instantly to restore Gakis*; That on the other 
'hand, if any breach 0ftbe treaty proceeded from £li2a« 
beth, then Henry and the 'king and queen of Soots weie 
absolved from all the- engagements which theyfaad come 
under by this treaty. 

Notwithstanding;^ the studied attentidn with which so 
many precautions were taken^ it is evident i^at Henry 
did notintendihe restitution of Calais, nor is^it probable 
that' Elizabeth expected it* It was hardly possible that 
she could maintain, during the course of eight years, 
such perfect concord both^with France and Scotland, as 
not to afibrd Henry some pretext for alkging that she 
had violated the treaty. But even if that term should 
elapse without any ground for complaint, Henry might 
then choose to pay the sum stipulated, and Elizabeth 
had no method of asserting her right but <by force of 
' arms. However, by throwing the articles in the treaty 
with regard to Calais into this form, Elisabeth satisfied 
her subjects of every denomination ; she gave men of 
discernment a striking proof of her address, in palliating 
what she could not prevent ; and amused the multitude, 
to whom the cession of such an important place would 
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htcve Appeared altogether infamous, with the prospect of 
recovering in a short time that favourite possession. 

The expedient which Montmorency employed^ in order 
to £Eunlitate the conclusion of peace between France and 
Spain^ was the negotiating two treaties of marriage^ one 
between Elizabeth, Heniys eldest daughter, and PhiUp, 
who supplanted his son> the unfortunate Don Carlos, to 
ivhom that princess had been promised in the former 
conferences at Cercamp ; the other between Maigaret, 
Henry's only sister, and the duke of Savoy. For how- 
ever feeble the ties of blood may often be among princes^ 
or how little soever they may regard them when pushed 
on to act by motives of ambition, they assume on other 
occasions the appearance of being so far influenced by 
these domestic affections, as to employ them to justify 
measures and concessions which they find to be necessary, 
but know to be impolitic or dishonourable. Such was 
the use Henry made of the two marriages to which he 
gave his consent* Having secured an honourable es- 
tabhshment for his sister and his daughter, he, in con- 
sideration of these, granted terms both to Philip and the 
duke of Savoy, of which he would not, on any other 
account, have ventured to approve. 

The principal articles in the treaty between France 
and Spain were. That sincere and perpetual amity should 
be established between the two crowns and their respec- 
tive allies ; That the two monarchs should labour in 
concert to procure the convocation of a general councili 
in order to check the progress of heresy, and restore 
unity and concord to the Christian church ; That all 
conquests made by either party, on this side of the Alps, 
since the commencement of the war in one thousand five 
hundred and fifty*one, should be mutually restored; 
That the dutchy of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, 
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the country of Bre88e> and all the other territories for« 
merly sulject to the dukes of Savoy^; should be restored 
to Eoianuel Philibert, imioediately after the celebration 
of biavinarriage with Margaret of France, the towns of 
Turin, Qaiers> Pignerol, Chivaz, and Vitianoya excepted, 
of which Henry should keep ppssession until his claims 
to these places, in right of his grandmother, should be 
tried and decided in course of law ; That, as long as 
Henry retained these places in his hands, Philip should 
be at liberty to keep garrisons in the towns of Vercelli 
and Asti; That th^ French king should immediately 
evacuate all the places which he held in Tuscany and 
the Sienese, and renounce all future pretensions to them; 
That he should restore the marquisate of Montserrat to 
the duke of Mantua ; That he should receive the Genoese 
into favour, and give up to them the towns which he had 
conquered in the island of Corsica ; That none of the 
princes or states, to whom these cessions were made, 
should call their subjects to account for any part of their 
conduct while under the dominion of their enemies, but 
should bury all past transactions in oblivion. The 
pope, the emperor, the kings of Denmark, Sweden, Po- 
land, Portugal, the king and queen of Scots, and almost 
every prince and state in Christendom, were compre- 
hended in this pacification as the allies either of Henry 
or of Philip *• 

Thus, by this fiunous treaty, peace was reestablished 
in Europe. All the causes of discord which had so long 
embroiled the powerful monarchs of France and Spain, 
which had transmitted hereditary quarrels and wars from 
Charles to Philip, and from Francis to Henry, seemed 
to be wholly removed, or finally terminated. -The French 

* Becueii des Traitez, torn. u. 267. 
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alone complained of tb« unequal conditions of a treaty^ 
into which an ambitUMis ininifiCer, in order ti>feco¥er 
his libert^T) and an artfuP mistress^ t&at slw'raijglwgrattfy 
her resentment^ had sedueed then: too-ea»y monareh. 
They exclaimed loudly against the Miy of giving op la 
the enemies of France a hunidred aii«l eighty*Dme for- 
tified plaees> in the Eow Countries or in Italy^ in n^mn 
for the three insignificant towns of S«. ^lintiii^ Ham^ 
and Catelet. They considbred it as an ind^ibfe siaia 
upon the glory of the natioir^ ta FenoBDce m one day 
territories so extensive^ and so eapabfe of being defended^ 
that the enemy could not have Hoped to wnest theDout 
of its hands^ after many years of victory. 

But Henry^ widlout regarding the sentiments of Yas 
people^ or being moved by the remonstrances of his ccmhm 
ciT^ ratified the treaty, and executed with great fidelity 
whatever he had stipulated to perfimn. The dtaktoi 
Savoy repaired with a numerous retinue to Paris, in order 
to celebrate his marriage with Henry's sister. Thediike 
of AYva was sent to the same capital, at the head €^9 
splendid embassy, to espouse Elizabeth in name of las 
master. They were received with esrtraordinaiy mag- 
nificence by the French court. Amitfet the- rgeicings 
and festivities on that occasion, Henry's- days were cut 
short by a singular and tragical' accid^ent CJvify JO]], ft's 
son, Francis II., a prince under age, of a weak ooasti- 
tution, and of a mind sti^l more feeblb, succeeded him. 
Soon after, Paul ended* his violent and* imperious ponti- 
ficate, at enmity with all the worid', and disgusted- e?ea 
with his own nephews. They, persecuted by Pfiilip, and 
deserted by the succeeding pope, whom they had nased 
by their influence to the papal' throne, were "condemned 
to the punishment which their crimes and ambition had 
merited, and their death waa decided a& infiimous as their 



Jeres had iMcn ariaMaaL* TJuis moat of the |)enK>n%gas» 
vlio iiad long sttstaioed the jHincipal characters en the 
great tbeatneDf Europet'cb'sa{^[)ewved ahout theaame time. 
A. iBQPe known feriad of hisi^y opens at this aeraj other 
actors «nter ufion the stagey, with different views, as well 
as daffieraitpaaflions; new contests arose^and newachemes 
-of aoBbitiDn ^ccMpied and disquieted mai^nd. 

Upon r c v i e wiii g the tranaacticns of any active peiiod, 
in the hsatmy of dvilieed nations, the changes which are 
acoonsplishcd appear wonderfully dispvoportioned to the 
' efforts which have ba«i ^certed. Conquesta are »ever 
* very extensive or rapid, hot among nations whose pro- 
gress in improvement is extremely . unequal. Whea 
Alexander the Great, at the head of a gallant people, of 
sinpie naniiers, and formed to war by admirable mihtaiy 
institotions, invaded a state aunk in luxury^ and ener- 
vwced by excessive refinement ; when GhesKJiizcan and 
Tameriane, with their aimies of hardy barbaiians, poured 
in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in which they 
lived, or by the arts and commerce which they cultivated, 
. these conquerors, like a torrent, swept every thing before 
them, subduing kingdoms and provinces in as short a 
space of time as was requisite to march through them. 
But when nations are in a state similar to each other, 
and keep equal pace in their advances towards refine- 
ment, they are not exposed to the calamity of sudden ' 
<xmque6t8. Their acquisitions of knowledge, their pro* 
gress in the art of war, their political sagacity and address, 
are nearly equal. The fate of states in this situation, 
depends not on a single baittie. Their internal resources 
are many and various. Nor are they theonselves alone 
interested in their own safety, or active in their own 
defence. Other states interpose, and balance any tem- 
porary advantage whidi either party may have acquired. 

X 2 
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• After the fiercest and most lengthened contest, all the 

rival nations are exhausted^ none are conquered. At 

' length they find it necessary to conclude a peace^ whkih 

restores to each almost the same power and the saoie 

territories of which they were formerly in possession. 

Such was the state of Europe during the reign of 
Charles V. No prince was so milch superior to the rest 
in pouer, as to render his efforts irresistible^ and his 
conquests easy. No nation had made progress in im* 
provement so far beyond its neighbours^ as to have ac- 
quired a very manifest pre-eminence. Each state derived 
- some advantage, or was subject to some inconvenience 
from its situation or its climate ; each was distinguished 
by something peculiar in the genius of its people, or the 
constitution of its government. But the advantages 
' possessed by one state, were counterbalanced hy circum« 
stances favourable to others ; and this prevented any 

• from attaining such superiority as might have been fatal 
to all. The nations of Europe in that age, as in the 
present, were like one great family; there were some 
features common to all, which fixed a resemblance; there 
were certain peculiarities conspicuous in s^h, whidi 
marked a distinction. But there was not among them 
that wide diversity of character and of genius which, in 
almost every period of history, hath exalted the Euro- 
peans above the inhabitants of the other quarters of the ' 

' globe, and seems to have destined the one to rule, and 
the other to obey. 

But though the near resemblance and equality in im- 
provement among the different nations of Europe pre- 

• vented the rjeign of Chaarles V. from being distinguished 
' by such sudden and extensive conquests as 6ccur in some 

• other periods of history, yet, during the course of his 
w administration^ all the considerable states in Europe 
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soi^red a remarkable change in their political situation^ 
and felt the influence of events^ which hare not hitherto 
spent their force, but still continue to operate in a greater 
or in a less degretf. It was during his reign, and in 
eonsequence of the perpetiial efibrts to which his enter* 
prising ambition roused him, that the different kingdoms 
of £uix>pe acquired internal vigour ; that they discerned 
the resources of which they were possessed ; that they 
eame both to feel their own strength, and to know how 
to render it formidable- to others. It was during his 
reign, too, that the different kingdoms of Europe, which 
in former times seemed frequently to act as if they had 
been single and disjoined, became so thoroughly acquain- 
ted, and so intimately connected with each other, as to 
form one great political system, in which each took a 
station, wherein it has remained since that time with less 
variation than could have been expected after the events 
of two active centuries. 

The progress, however, and acquisitions of the house 
of Austria, were not only greater than those of any other 
power, but more discernible and conspicuous. I have 
already enumerated the extensive territories which de- 
scended to Charles from his Austrian, Burgundian, and 
Spanish ancestors*. To these he himself added the 
Iniperial dignity ; and, as if all this had been too little, 
the bounds of the habitable globe seemed to be extended, 
and a new world was subjected to his command. Upon 
his resignation, the Burgundian provinces, and the Span- 
ish kingdoms with their dependencies, both in the old 
and new worlds, devolved to Philip. But Charles trans- 
mitted his dominions to his son in a condition very 
different from that in which he hiiaself had received 

VoL II. p. 1. 
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them. They were aagmented by the accession of new 
provinces ; they were habituated to obey an administni« 
tion which was no less vigorous than steady ; they were 
accustomed to expensive and persevering efforts^ whieh^ 
though necessary in the contests between civilized natioBS, 
had been little known in Europe before the sixteenth ceQ« 
tury. The provinces of Friesland, Utrecht, and Ove- 
rysseij which he acquired by purchase from their former 
proprietors, and the dutchy of Gueldres, of which he 
made himself master, pertly by force of arms, partly by 
the arts of negotiation, were additions of great value to 
his Burgundian dominions. Ferdinand and Isabella had 
transmitted to him all the provinces of Spain, from the 
bottom of the Pyrenees to the frontiers <^ Portugal ; bat 
as he maintained a perpetual peace with that kingdom, 
amidst the various efforts of his enter{»ising ambition, 
he made no acquisition of territory in that quarter. 

Charles had gained, however, a vast accession of power 
in this part of his dominions. By his success in the war 
with the commcMis of Castile, he exalted the regal prerO' 
gative upon the ruins of the privileges which formerly 
belonged to the people- Though he allowed, the name 
of the Cortes to remain, and the formality of holding it 
to be continued ; he reduced its authority and jurisdiction 
almost to nothing, and modelled it in such a manner, 
that it became rather a junto of the servants of the crown, 
than an assembly of the representatives of the people. 
One member of the constitution being thus lopped off, it 
was impossible but that the other must feel the stroke, 
and suffer by it. The suppression of the popular power 
rendered the aristocratical less formidable. The gran* 
dees, prompted by the warlike spirit 'of the age, or allured 
by the honours which they enjoyed in a court, exhausted 
their fmtunes in military service^ or in attending on the 
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penoD of their prince. They did not dread, perhaps d^d 
not observes the dangerovs progress of the roya] autho- 
irity, which, leaving them the vain distinction of being 
covered in presence of their sovereign, stripped them, by 
degrees, of that real power which the}' possessed while 
they formed one body, and acted in concert with the 
people. Charles's success in abolishing the privileges of 
the commons, and in breaking the power of the nobles 
of Castile, encouraged Philip to invade the liberties of 
Aragon, which were still more extensive. The Castilians, 
accustomed to subjection themselves, assisted in imposing 
the yoke on their more happy and independent neigh« 
hours. The will of the sovereign became the supreme 
law in all the kingdoms of Spain ; and princes who were 
not checked in forming their plans by the jealousy of 
the people, nor controlled in executing them by the power 
of the nobles^ could both aim at great objects, and call 
forth the whole strength of the monarchy in order to 
attain them. 

As- Charles, by extending the royal prerogative, ren- 
dered the monarchs of Spain masters at home, he added 
new dignity and power to their crown by his foreign 
acquisitions. He secured to Spain the quiet possession 
of the kingdom of Naples, which Ferdinand had usurped 
by fraud, and held with difficulty. He united the dutchy 
of Milan, one of the most fertile and populous Italian 
provinces, to the Spanish crown ; and left his successors, 
even without taking their other territories into the ac- 
count, the most considerable princes in Italy, whiclThad 
been long the theatre of contention to the great powers 
of Europe, and in which they had struggled with emu- 
lation to obtain the superiority. When the' French, in 
conformity to the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, withdrew 
their forces out of Italy, and finally relinquished all their 
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schemes of conquest on that side €}i the Alps, tlie Span- 
ish dominions then rose in impMtaiioey and enabled their 
kings, as long as the monarchy retained any degree of 
vigour, to preserve the chief sway in all Uie traiisactioos 
of that country. But whatever accession, either of inte- 
rior authority or of foreign dominiati, Charles gained for 
the monarchjs of Spain in Europe, was inconsiderable 
when compared with his acquisitions in the new world. 
He added there, not provinces, but empires to bis crown. 
He conquered territories of such immense e^t&it ; be 
discovered such inexhaustible veins of wealth, imd opened 
such boundless prospects of every kind, as must have 
roused his successor, and have called him forth to action; 
though his ambition had been much less ardent than 
that of Philip, and must have rendered him not only 
enterprising but formidable. 

While the elder branch of the Austrian family rose 
to such pre-eminence in Spain, the younger, of which 
Ferdinand was the head, grew to be considerable in 
Germany; the ancient hereditary dominions of the house 
of Austria in Germany, united to the kingdooQS of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, which Ferdinand had acquired by 
marriage, formed a respectable power ; and when the 
Imperial dignity was added to these, Ferdinand posses- 
sed territories more extensive than had belonged to any 
prince, Charles V. excepted, who had been at the bead 
of the empire during several ages. Fortunately for E^* 
rope, the disgust which t'hilip conceived on account of 
Ferdinand's refusing to relinquish the Imperial crown 
in his favour, not only prevented tor some time the 
sejmrate members of the house of Austria from acting m 
concert, but occasioned between them a visible alienation 
and rivalship. By degrees, however, regard to the 
interest of their family extinguished this impoliti<^^ 
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animosity. The con£d«ice which was natural returned; 
the aggrandizing of the house of Austria became the 
common object of all their scheides ; they gave and re« 
ceived assistance alternately towards the execution of 
them ; and each derived consideration and importance 
from the other's success. A family so great and so 
aspiring, became the general object of jealousy and terror. 
All the power, as well as policy, of Europe were exerted 
during a century, in order to check and humble it. No- 
thing can give a more striking idea of the ascendant 
which it had acquired, and of the terror which it had 
inspired, than that after its vigour was spent with ex« 
traordinary exertions of its strength, after Spain was 
become only the shadow of a great name, and its mo« 
narchs were sunk into debility and dotage, the house of 
Anstria still continued to be formidable. The nations of 
Burope had so often felt its superior power, and had been 
so constantly employed in guarding against it, that the 
dread of it became a kind of political habit, the in6uence 
of which remained when the causes which had formed it 
ceased to exist. 

While the house of Austria went on with such success 
in enlarging its dominions, France made no considerable 
acquisition of new territory. All its schemes of conquest 
in Italy had proved abortive ; it had hitherto obtained 
no establishment of consequence in the new world; and 
after the continued, and vigorous efforts of four successive 
reigns, the confines of the kingdom were much the same 
as Louis XL had left th^m. But though France made 
not such large strides towards dominion as the house of 
Austria, it continued to advance by steps which were 
more secure, because they were gradual and less observed. 
The conquest of Calais put it out of the power of the 
English to invade France but at their utmost peril, and 
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cktirered the FicBcfa from tbe diead of thdr tfieiefft 
eDeiBMs^ who, pKVtous to that enent, amid st any tine 
fienctrate into the km^tNn bj that avenue, and chentsy 
retard or defeat the eioeoutioii' of their best eonoerled 
enterprises against any ibnngn power. The importuit 
aeqnisitioa of Metz corered dwt part of dieir fronder 
which fonneriy was most feeble, and lay most exposed 
to insult France, from the time of its obtaining theie 
addStional seoorities against external iarasion, must be 
deemed the most powerful kingdom in Earope, and is 
more fortunately situated than any on the oontinent«itber 
Air conquest or defence. From the ooniines of Artois to 
the bottom of the Pyrenees, and from the British disft- 
Bd to the frontiers of Savoy and the coast of the Medi- 
terraaean, its territories lay compact and mmingled with 
those of any other pow«r. Several of die considendile 
provinces, whidi had contracted a spirit of independence 
by their having been long subject to the great vassak of 
the crown, who were often at variance or at war widi 
their master, were now accustomed to recognize and to 
obey one sovereign. As they became members of die 
same monarchy, they assumed the sentiments of that 
body into which they were incorporated, and co-operated 
with zeal towards promoting its interest and honour. 
The power and influence wrested from the nobles were 
seized by the crown. The people were not admitted to 
share in lliese spoils; they gained no new privilege ; di^ 
acquired no additional weight in the legislature. It wsb 
not for the sake of the people, but in order to extend 
their own prerogative, that the monarchs of France had 
laboured to humble their great vassais. Satisfied with 
having brought them under entire sulgection to the crown, 
they discovered no solicitude to free the people from their 



andent dependence on tbe nobles of whom they held^ 
and by whom: tk^ were often oppressed. 

A Bionarch^ at the head of a kingdom thus vnited at 
hone and secorefrom abroad^ was entitled to Ibrm great 
designs^ becanse- he felt, hsmself in* condiition to execute 
tkcBiL The fbseign wars whioh bad continued with little 
iotenwptioir firosii. the' atxwssion of Charles- VIII., had not 
only dierished and aogmeiitedl the maitial-geiiias of the 
nadony but by inuring the troops during' the course of 
liong service to the fatigues of war^ and accustoming tfaeoi' 
to obedience, had added the force of discipKne to their 
natural' ardour. A gallant and active body of nobles, 
who considered themselves as idle and useless, unless 
wfaen they were in the firid ;: who were haird]y aequiainted 
whthi any pastime or exercise but what was military ; 
and who knew no road to power, or fame, or weakh, but 
war, wotdd not have suflbred their sovereign to remain 
long in inaction. The people, little acquainted with the 
arts o£ peace, and always, ready to take arms at the com- 
xnaoiBt of their superiors, were accustomed, by the ex« 
pense o£ long wars carried on iis distant countries, to 
bear impositious, whicht- however inconsiderable they 
may seem if estimated' by the exorbitant rate of modem 
exiietiion8> appear immense when compared with the sums 
lievied in France, or in any other country of Europe, 
previous to the reign of Louis XL As all the members 
of whicb the state was composed were thus impatient 
fbr action, and esispaible of great efibrts, the schemes and 
operations of France must have been no less formidable 
to Europe than those of Spain. The superior advan- 
tages of its situation^ the contigoity and compactness- of 
its territories, toge<)her with the peculiar state of its po- 
litical' constitution at that juncture, inu«t have rendered 
its enterprises stili more alarming aAd more decisive. 
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The king posseised such a degree of power as gave him 
the entire command of his sahjects ; the people were 
strangers to those occupations and habits of life which 
render men averse to war, or unfit for it ; and the nobles, 
though reduced to the subordination necessary in a re- 
gular govemraenty still retained the high undaunted 
spirit which was the effect of their ancient independence. 
The vigour o^the feudal times remained, their anarchy 
was at an end; and the kings of France could avail 
themselves of the martial ardour which that sing^ilar 
institution had kindled or kept alive, without being ex« 
posed to the dangers or inconveniencies which are inse- 
parable from it, when in entire force. 

A kingdom in such a state is perhaps capable of greater 
military efforts than at any other period in its progress. 
But how formidable or how fatal soever to the otherna- 
tionsW Europe the power of such a monarchy might have 
been, the civil wars which broke out in France saved 
them ^t that juncture from feeling its effects. These 
wars, of which religion was the pretext, and ambition the 
cause, wherein great abilities were displayed by the lead- 
ers of the different factions, and little conduct or firmness 
were manifested by the crown under a succession of weak 
princes, kept France occupied and embroiled for half a 
century. During these commotions the internal strength 
of the kingdom was much wasted, and such a spirit of 
anarchy was spread among the nobles, to whom rebellion 
was familiar, and the restraint of laws unknown, that a 
considerable interval became requisite not onl}' for re^ 
cruiting the internal vigour of the nation, but for re-es- 
tablishing the authority of the prince; so that it was 
long before France could turn her whole attention towards 
foreign transactions, or act with her proper force in 
foreign wars. It was long before she rose to that as* 
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eeaimtinMaafpB >wliidi.she has jPMnnhiimprt immctiikt 
acj^nmitmtkin of eardinalfiicUieu^ nd«hkbvtimsilflw 
tNNi as weH weactent of tlieldi?gdoQi>'1iN»j^ 
gOTeriwKiit, > togetiier «3th .tin diaractrr of iier fBopist 
catitle her ta SMiiBtiun* 

'WliiJe the kh^idoflis on thej contbiem tgnoKr.iato 
p6wer floid oenseqaeme^ £a^flaid l^wisevmade oonsi* 
denble pro^wstoviwds gegahg yi w Hu aeatwidinteiawr 
stveDgth. Hemy VIiLproh«Uy notfaovtiBtmtiaii^ mid 
€ertm]y wkhairt «iiy consgitnit plan, «f iiiHch^has na- 
lure was incapable, pwrsned the scheHW 'of depmiMig 
the mhility, ^itih the policy of his father Henry VIL 
had begoD^ The piide and caprice of hnsaeinper led him 
io^iopioydiiefy ne«r «acn in the adiainislnUioD of affiun, 
becanse he^feund them most obseqtncnui or leastscnipa* 
lotis : and ^be not only coivferfed>on tbem Sttoh plenitade 
of power; but exalted ihem to suchprat-eminencein 
drptity, 'as 'mortified' and 'dc^graded the ancient nobili^. 
By theaHeaation or side 'of thediaich (hinds, i^ihioh were 
dissipated with -a pr^sfon not iniferior 4a the vapaoous* 
nesr widi which they had been seiaed, as well as by the 
privilege granted to the andent landholders of selling 
their estates, or disposing of llieBi by will, an immense 
property, formerly locked up, was brought into circu- 
lation. This put the spirit dT industry and commerce in 
motion, and gave it some considerate degree of vigomr. 
The road to poif er and to opulence became open to .per- 
sons of every condition. A sudden and excessive flow 
of wealth from the West Indies proved firtal to industry^ 
in- $pain.} a moderate accession in England to the sum 
in «trculatio& gave life to commerce, awakened the in- 
genuity of the nation^ and excited it to useful enterprise. 
In France, what the nobles lost, the crown gained. In 
England, the commons were gainers as well as the king. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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Power and iofittence accompanied qf course the property 
which they .acquired. They rose to consideration among 
their fellow sulgectsi they began to feel their own im- 
portance ; and extending their influence in the I^'slative 
body gradually^ and often when neither they themselves 
nor others foresaw all the effects of their claims and pre- 
tensions, they at last attained that high authority to 
which the British constitution is indebted for the exist- 
ence, and must owe the preservation of its liberty. At 
the same time that the English constitution advanced 
towards perfection, several circumstances brought on a 
change in the ancient system with respect to foreign 
Jiowers, and introduced another more beneficial to the 
nation. As soon as Henry disclaimed the supremacy of 
the papal see, and broke off all connexion with the papal 
court, considerable sums were saved to the nation, of 
which it had been annually drained by remittances to 
Borne for dispensations and indulgencies, by the expense 
of pilgrimages into foreign countries *, or by payment of 
annates, first fruits, and a thousand other taxes which 
that artful and rapacious court levied on the credulity of 
mankind; The exercise of a jurisdiction different from 
that of the civil power, and claiming not only to be in- 
dependent of it, but superior to it, a wild solecism in 
government, apt not only to perplex and disquiet weak 
minds, but tending directly to disturb society, was finally 
abolished. Government become more simple as well as 

* The I068 which the nation sustained by most of these 
articles is obvious, and must have been great. £ven that bj 
pWgnm&seB was not inconsiderable. In the year 1499, license 
was obtained by no fewer than 916 persons to viait the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella in Spain. Rym^r, vol.x. p. 
In 1434, the number of pilgrims to the same place was 2460. 
Ibid. p. « In 1445, they were 2100, voL xi. p. 
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more respectable, when no rank or character exempted 
any person from being amenable to the same court;^ as 
other subjects, from being tried by the same judgeg^ and 
from being acquitted or condemned by the same laws* 

By the loss of Calais the English were excluded from 
the continent. All schemes for invading France became 
of course as chimerical as they had formerly been per* 
nidous. The views of the English were confined, first 
by necessity, and afterwards from choice, within their 
own island. That rage for conquest which had possessed 
the nation during many centuries, and wasted its strength 
In perpetual and fruitless wars, ceased at length. Those 
active spirits which had known and followed no profes- 
sion but war, sought for occupation in the arts of peace, 
and their country was benefited as much by the one as 
it had suffered by the other. The nation, which had 
been exhausted by frequent expeditions to the continent, 
'recruited its numbers, and acquired new strength ; and 
' when roused by any extraordinary exigency to take part 
in foreign operations, the vigour of its efforts was pro- 
portionally great, because they were cmly occasional and 
of a short continuance. 

The same principle which had led England to adopt 
this^new system with regard to the powers on the conti- 
nent, occasioned a change in its plan of conduct with 
respect to Scotland, the only foreign state with which, 
oh account of its situation in the same island, the £ng« 
lish had such a dose connexion as demanded their per- 
petual attention. Instead of prosecuting the andent 
scheme of conquering that kingdom, which the nature 
of the country, defended by a brave and hardy people, 
rendered dangerous if not impracticable; it appeared 
more eligible to endeavour at obtaining such influence 
in Scotland as might exempt England from iny danger 

T 2 
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•r diflquiet from dtat qiuurten The national poverty of 
tbe &olSy toother . wUh' the violence and animosity of 
their fiMiiongy rendered the. execution of tlusfilan easy 
to a people far supeider to them in wealth. The leading 
men of grte^est pe^viFttr and pqxilaritT; were gaiscd;: the 
miniAters- and fav^oiurites <tf the crown were oorn^itedk; 
and sixfa (dbsokite' direttioD of the Scotlisk ooandia was 
acquitednarienderod l§ke6|)erfttions«f the one kingdom 
d^iendeafty in a great- meastur^ on the sevare^ of the 
other. Such pcrfiKt extemsd security^ added to the in- 
terior advantages, which Engbmd' now poasesaed^ must 
soon havevaiaedtt toiMw oonsideration and hnportance; 
the long vAgp of Elitthetib^ equfdly con^icaous for wia- 
dom> for steadiheat, and Jbryigonr^^aocoleNited its pio- 
gressi and'ORivied it withgrealer rapiditj towards that 
elevated statioii which it hath tkxce held lu&oligrthe 
powers of Europcw 

During ^ pnri6d in : whiioh ^he political state of die 
great' kkigdvms^ underwent such di8iige% revohttions of 
considerd^leimporttoce' happened in thafe^of thensetosh 
dary or infcriot- powers. Those tn the papal !ooiirt.aee 
most obvious, and of most extenaiver consequence 

In tbe Prelim!niEu*y Book* I haVe mentioned therise 
of that spiritual jurisdiction which: tfae^popes churn at 
vicars of Jesus- Christ, and have traced' the progress of 
that authority which they possess as temporal princesL*. 
Previous to tfie reign of Charles V., there was nothii^ 
that tended to circumscribe or to moderate their/autfao- 
rity, but science.and philosophy, which bqganto levive 
and to be cultivated. The pn^ess of these, however, 
was still ineonsidevable; they always optt«!te skwiy; 
and' iris long beforetheir influence readieS'the people, 

•YdiLprilS^^ter. 



•ir din produce any sensible effect upon thenii They may 
perhaps gradually, and in a long course of years, under-* 
mine and shake an established system of false religion, 
but there is no instance of their having overturned one. 
The battery is too feeble to demolish those fabrics 
which superstition raises on deep foundations, and can 
strengthen with the most consummate art. ' 

Luther had attacked the papal supremacy with other 
weapons, and with an impetuosity more formidable. The 
time and manner of his attack concurred with a multi- 
tude of circumstances, which have been explained, in 
giving him immediate success. The charm which had 
bound mankind for so many ages was broken at once. 
The human mind, which had continued long as tame and 
passive as if it had been formed to believe whatever was 
taught, and to bear whatever was imposed, roused of a 
sudden, and became inquisitive, mutinous, and disdain- 
ful of the yoke to which it had hitherto submitted. That 
wonderful ferment and agitation of mind, which, at this 
distance of time, appears unaccountable, or is condemned 
as extravagant, was so general, that it must have been 
excited by causes which were natural and of powerful 
efficacy. The kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, England, 
and Scotland, and almost one-half of Germany, threw 
off their allegiance to the pope, abolished his jurisdiction 
within their territories, and gave the sanction of law to 
modes of discipline and systems of doctrine which were 
not only independent of his power, but' hostile to it. 
Nor was this spirit of innovation confined to those coun- 
tries which openly revolted from the pope; it spread 
through all Europe, and broke out in every part of it 
with various degrees of violence. . It penetrated early 
into France, and made a quick progress there. In that 
kingdom^ the number of converts to the opinions of the 
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nformeiB was so gr^atj thdr zeal so ontar|>riHBg» aod 
the abilities of their leaders so distinguished^ that tbey 
soon ventured to contend for superiority with the esta« 
blished chuich, and were sometimes on the point of oh« 
taining it. In all the provinces of Crermany which 
continued to actoowledge the papal supronacy^ as well 
as in the Low Countries^ the protestant doctrines weie 
secretly taught^ and had gained so many proselyle8»that 
they were ripe for revolt, and were restrained merely by 
the dread of their rulers from imitating the example of 
their nei^bours, and asserting their independence Even 
in Spain and in Italy, symptoms of the same disposition 
to shake off the yoke appeared*. The pretensions of the 
pope to infallible knowledge and supreme fK>wer were 
treated by many persons oi eminent learning and abili* 
ties with such scorn, or attacked with such vehemence, 
that the most vigilant attention of the civil magistrate, 
the highest strains of pontifical authority, and all the 
rigour of inquisitorial jurisdiction were requisite to check 
and extinguish it. 

The defection of so many opulent and powerful king* 
doms from the papal see, was a fatal blow to its graadear 
and power. It abridged the dominions of the popes in 
extent, it diminished their revenues, and left them fewer 
rewards to bestow on the ecclesiastics of various deno* 
minations, attached to them by vows of obedience as 
well as by ties of interest, and whom they ^nployed m 
instruments to establish or support their usurpations in 
every part of Europe. The jcountries too wliich now 
disclaimed their authority, were those which formerly 
had been most devoted to it. The empire of supersti- 
tion differs from every other species of dominion ; its 
power is often greatest and most implicitly obeyed in 
the provinces most remote from the seat of government; 
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snch'^aa.are Mtuated neaier to- tbat^ are moie spl 
to discern the artificesby which it is upheldy or the im*^ 
poatufea om which .it is Ibundedi The persenal fteihies 
or vioes of the popes^ the errors, as well as comiptbn ai 
their adroiniatration^.the amlHtibny yenality' and deceit^ 
which reigned- in didr coarts, > fell immediately under 
the ohserration of ihe Italians, and eould net fail of di« 
minidiingi.that raqpect which; j^egets Bubmisaimt* But 
in Gmmtny, England^ . and ^ the more remote parte of 
Eumpe^.thesei were either altogether unknown^ or being 
only known by report, made a slighter impresstan** Ve- 
neration' for the ' papi^ dignity increased' accordingly in 
these: countries in proportion to their, distance from 
Borneo; and that- venerations added to their gross ignok- 
ranee^frendercd them equally credulous and passive. In 
tracing the progresa of the papal domination^ the boldest 
and most successful instanoes c^ encroachment m'o lo be 
found in Germany and other coimtries distant from Italy. 
In these :it» impositions were heaviestj andite exactions 
the most rapackius ; so that in esttmating^the diminution 
of power which the court of Romeeuffered in consequence 
of the refbrmationy not only the number but.thexhara&* 
ter of the people who revolted, not only the great extent 
of terriuny, but the extraocdinary obaequiousneas of the 
subjects which it lost» must be taken into the account* 

Nor was it only by this defeetion.of so many kingdoms 
and states which the reformation oceasienedi tbatitconr 
triboted to diminish the power of the Roman pontiffa. 
It oUiged them to adopt a. different system of conduct 
towards the nations which stUi continued to recognise 
their jurisdiction, and to govern them by new maxims 
and with a milder spirit. The reforniation taught them> 
by a fatal example, what they seem not before to have 
epprehcaided^ that the credulity and patmoe of mankind 
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migtit be overburdened and exhausted. They became 
afraid of venturing upon any such exertion of their au- 
thority as might alarm or exasperate their subjects^ and 
excite them to a new revolt. They saw a rival church 
established in many countries of Europe, the members 
of which were on the watch to observe any errors in 
their administration, and eager to expose them. They 
were sensible that the opinions, adverse to their power 
and usurpations, were not adopted by their enemies 
alone, but had spread even among the people who still 
adhered to them. Upon all these accounts, it was no 
longer possible to lead or to govern their flock in the 
same manner as in those dark and quiet ages when faith 
was implicit, when submission was unreserved, and all 
tamely followed and obeyed the voice of their pastor. 
From the sera of the reformation, the popes have ruled 
rather by address and management than by authority* 
Though the style of their decrees be still the same, the 
effect of them is very different. Those bulls and inter- 
dicts which, before the reformation, made the greatest 
princes tremble, have since that period been disregarded 
or despised by the most inconsiderable. Those bold 
decmons, and acts of jurisdiction which, during many 
ages, not only passed uncensured, but wei^ revered as 
the awards of a sacred tribunal, would, since Luther^s ap- 
pearance, be treated by one part of Euro^ as the effect 
of foUy or arrogance, and be detested by the other as 
impious and unjust. The pc^s, in their administration, 
have been obliged not only to accommodate themselves 
to the notions of their adherents, but to pay some re- 
gard to the prejudices of their enemies. They seldom 
venture to claim new powers, or even to insist obsti- 
nately on their ancient prerogatives, lest they shoukl 
irritate the former; they carefully avoid every measure 
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that may either incite the indignation, ordfawcon them 
thederisoa-of the latter* The policy of the court of 
Rome haarbecoraeaa cautious, circumspect, andticnidf 
aa it was onctt adventurous and violent'; and< though 
their {Nretansions to infallibility, on which all their aa« 
thority is founded,, does not allow them, to renounce any 
jurisdiction, which they 'have at any time claimed or 
exefoisto^ ^ey find it expedient to. suffer many of their 
prerogalivesk to lie dormanliy and not to expose them^ 
adves to- the risk of losing that remainder of power 
which they still enjoy, by ill-timed attempts towarda jr»» 
vi¥ing:obsolet6 pretoisions. Before the si^rteanth .cenp 
tiiry», the jxypes urare the movers and directors in eveiy 
GonnderaUeenf&rprtee ; they- were at. the head of eveiy 
great alliance ; and being cODttderedas arl»texsin.the 
9£airaoi Christendom, the court ^f Rome was the centre 
of political negotaatioiK and intngut. Sioee* that .time, 
ihe greatest operations' in Europe have been carried^oa 
Independent of them ; they have sunk^a]mo6it to a.level 
with the other petty prinees of :Ita)y»;' they, ooniinua-to 
daim, thovgb ibey dare not «xei«ia€^:«thesamaspiatual 
jnriBdicttani but hardly retaiiu4a)|yi ahadow of. the. temri 
poral pofwerwhiofarithey amnoatly possessed. . 

But how fatal soever ^elrefofmatioii may, have been 
to the power of ithet popen^ h. haa oOBtribotedi ta in^rore 
Ae chmecbof Boobeboth'iniSQieBce.aBd inimorals. The 
desireof equalling tlie;r^ormefS in thosO'^tdenta which 
had procured . them respect ; . the nesessity. of acquiring 
the knowledge! reqiasitaTfardefendAegi their own tenets 
or rafiitiiig:the argnmentsrof. tbew ofuponento, tog9ther 
with the enrabtion naftufal. between two rivd^burcheay 
engaged the Rcniabtoethdioidej^ lo apply tbemsolvofl 
to the study of usefidacieiicef whiohthiQr'CultiYatoiimth 
such assiduity and auCGesa^'. that>:they. havei graduaUy 
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become as eminent in literatare, as they were in some 
periods in&mous for ignorance. The same principle 
occasioned a change no less considerable in the morals 
of the Romish clergy. Various causes which have far* 
merly been enumerated, had concurred in introducing 
great irregularity, and even dissolution of mannors, 
among the popish clergy. Luther and his adherents 
began their attack on the church with such vehement 
invectives against these, that, in order to remove the 
scandal, and silence their declamations, greater decency 
of conduct became necessary. The reformers themselves 
were so eminent not only for the puijty but even auste- 
rity of their manners, and had acquired suqh reputation 
among the people on that account, that the Roman catho« 
lie clergy must have soon lost all credit, if they had not 
endeavoured to conform in some measure to their standard* 
They knew that jeXi their actions fell under the severe in- 
spection of the protestants, whom enmity and emulation 
pnmipted to observe every vice, or even impropriety in 
4beir conduct ; to censure them without indulgence, and 
to expose them without mercy. This rendered them, of 
course, not only cautious to avoid s^h enormities as 
might give offenccy but studious to acqtiire the virtues 
which might merit praise. In Spain and Portugal, where 
the tyrannical jurisdiction of the inquisition crushed the 
protestant faith as soon as it appeared, the spirit of po* 
pery continues invariable ^ science has made small pro- 
gress, and the character of ecclesiastics has xmdergooe 
little change. But in those countries where the members 
of the two churches have mingled freely with each other, 
or have carried on any considerable intercourse, either 
commercial or literary, an extraordinary alteration in 
the ideas, as well as in the morals of the popish ecclesi- 
astics is manifest. In France, the manners of the dig- 
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nitaries and secular clergy have become decent and ex- 
emplary in a high degree. Many, of them have been 
distinguished for all the accomplishments and virtues 
nvhich can adorn their profession ; and differ greatly 
from their predecessors before the reformation^ both in 
their maxims and in their conduct. 

Nor has the influence of the reformation been feh only 
by the inferior members of the Roman catholic church ; 
it is extendi to the see of Rome^ to the sovereign pon« 
tiffs themselves. Violations of decorum^ and even tres- 
passes against morality^ which passed without censure 
In those ages^ when neither the power of the popes, nor 
the veneration of the people for their character, had any 
bounds ; when there was no hostile eye to observe the 
errors in their conducti and no adversaries zealous to 
inveigh against them ; would be liable now to the severest 
animadversion, and excite general indignation or horror. 
Instead of rivalling the courts of temporal princes in 
gaiety, and surpassing them in licentiousness, the popes 
have studied to assume manners more severe and more 
suitable to their ecclesiastical character. The chair of 
St. Peter hath not been polluted during two centuries, 
by any pontiff that resembled Alexander VI. or several 
of his predecessors, who were a disgrace to religion and to 
human nature. Throughout this long succession of popes, 
a wonderful decorum .of conduct, compared with that of 
preceding ages, is observable. Many of them, especially 
among the pontiffs of the present century, have been 
conspicuous for all the virtues becoming their high sta- 
tion ; and by their humanity, their love of literature, 
and their moderation, have made some atonement to 
mankinc^ for the crimes of their predecessors. Thus the 
beneficial influences of the reformation have been more 
extensive than they appear pn a superficial view ; and 
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ijUsgNXLtiivMont^^^Chmsdm churdi bndieoDtri* 
botedy In some metmaie, to increase purity ofimamiers^ 
to id^ose fleieaoe^ «ifd to inq;)ire humanity* ^ifistory 
jnedtes tueh a nanlier of ahockiiig events occasioned by 
itligtGiis dissentionS) that it must aftrd peeuUar satia- 
fiiction to. trace any onesalutary or beneficial effect to 
that source from irbich so many fiital calamities liaye 
^flowed. 

The.t«pub!ic <tf V«nioei \viiid!,at ^e b^innii^ of the 
sbtteenth centoiy^ had appeared so formidable^ tint id- 
most tdl the potentates of Europe united in « conMe- 
racy for its destruction, declined gradually from its an- 
cient power and 8][^endor. Hie Venetians not oi^lost 
a great part of their territory in the war excited* by the 
league of Camhray, but the revenues as well as iri^goar 
of tte staite were exhausted by their soctraordinary and 
loogvcontinued effbsts ui their own defence ; and that 
comosene by which tb^ had ac^iroi their wealth and 
power began (O'decay, without any hopes of its reviving. 
An the fhtal consequences to their repubiic, winch the 
sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw on the first 
disGOvety of a passage to the East indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, ^aetaiAy took place. Their endeavours 
to prevent the'Porti^ese from establishing themselves 
in the East Indies, not only l^ exciting the SoldaBs of 
Egypt, and the Ottoman monarchs, to torn their arms 
against such dangerous intruders, but by affording secret 
aid to the infidds in order to kisuie their success*, proved 
inefiectual. The activity fl»d valour of the Portuguese 
surmounted every- obstacle, and obtained such a firm 
footing in that fertile country, as secured to them large 
possessions, togelher with an influence still more exten* 

* Freher. Script* Ber. Qemmi vol. u, S29. 
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sive. Lisbon^ instead of Venice^ became the staple for 
the precious commodities of the East. The Venetians^ 
after having possessed for many years the monopoly of 
that beneficial commerce, had the mortification to be ez« 
eluded from almost any share in it. TUe discoveries of 
the Spaniards in the Western world proved no less fatal 
to inferior branches of their commerce. The original 
defects which were formerly pointed out in the consti- 
tution of the Venetian republic still continued^ and the 
disadvantages with which it undertook any great enter* 
prise increased, rather than diminished. The sources 
from which it derived its extraordinary riches and power 
being dried np^ the interior vigour of the state declined, 
iind> of course, its external operations became less for« 
midable. Long before the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Vehice ceased to be one of the principal powers in 
Europe, and dwindled into a secondary and subaltern 
state. But as the senate had the address to conceal the 
diminution of its power, under the veil of moderation 
and caution ; as it made no rash effort that could discover 
its weakness; as the S3rmptoms of political decay in states 
are not soon observed, and are seldom so apparent to 
their neighbours as to occasion any sudden alteration in 
their conduct towards them, Venice continued long to be 
considered and respected. She was treated not according 
to her present condition, but according to the rank which 
she had formerly held. Charles V., as well as the kings 
of France his rivals, courted her assistance with emula« 
tion and solicitude, in all their enterprises. Even dowa 
to the close of the century, Venice remained not only an 
object of attention, but a considerable seat of political 
negotiation and intrigue. 

That authority which the first Cosmo di Medici, and 
Lawrence, his grandson, had acquired in the republic of 
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Fkvence by their beReficence and abilities, inspiied theif 
deeoendatfts with the ambition of usuqiing the sove- 
leignty in their country, and paved their way towards it. 
Cbaiies V. placed Alexander di Medici at the biead of the 
republic \^Am D« 1550]], and to the i^ataral interest and 
power of the family added the weight as well as credit of 
the Imperial piptection. Of these, his successor Cosmo, 
sumamed the Great, availed himself; and establishing 
his supreme authori^ on. the ruins of the ancient repub- 
lican constitution, he transmitted that, together with the 
title of grand duke of Tuscany, to his descendants. Their 
dominions were composed of the territories which had 
belonged to the three commonwealths of Florence, Pisa^ 
and Siena, and formed one of the most respectable of the 
Italian states* 

The dvkes of Savoy, during the former part of the 
sixteenth century, possessed territories which were not 
considerable either for extent or value; and the French, 
having seized the greater part of them, obliged the reign- 
ing duke to retire for safety to the strong fortress of 
Nice, where he shut himself up for several years, while 
his son, the prince of Piedmont, endeavoured to better 
his fortune, by servi|ig as. an adventurer ip the armies of 
Spain, The peace of Qateau^Cambrjesis restored to him 
his paternal dominions. As th^ are environed on eveiy 
hand by powerful neighbours, all whose motiops the dukes 
of Savoy must observe with the greatest attention, in 
order not only to guard against the danger of being sur« 
prised and overpowered, but that they may choose tbeir 
fflde with. diKceiTiment in those quarrels wh^ein it is 
impossible for them to avoid taking p^it, this peculiarity 
in tbeir situation seems to have had i^o inqonsiderable 
influence on their character* By rousing them to perpe- 
tual attention,, by. kipping their ingenuity always on the 
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str^tSb, Aid efigfigt^ l^ein in idrndst contintttl action, 
it hath formed a race of princes more sagacious in dis* 
covering therr^e infeneati ihor6 decisive in their resiola* 
tibns^ Utid indre dexterous in availing themselves of every 
occurrence which presented itself, than any perhaps Uiat 
can he singed out in the history of Etirope* By gradual 
acquisitions^ the dukes of Savoy have added to their ter« 
ritori^ as well as to their own importance ; and aspiring 
at length to regd dignity, which they obt^ned abottt 
half a century ago, by the Utle of kings of Sardima, they* 
hold now noincOnsiderafate rank among the monarchs of 
Europe. 

The territories which form the republic of the United 
Netheriands wene lost during the -first part of the sixteenth 
century, among the numerous provinces subject to the 
house of Austria ; and were then so inconsiderable^ that 
hardly ttte opportunity of mentioning them hath occuri^ 
in all the busy period of this history. But soon after the 
peace of Cateau-Cambresis, the violent and bigoted max* 
ims of Philip's governrafent, being carried into execution 
with unrelenting rigour by the duke of Alva, exasperated 
the free people of the Low Countries to such a degree, 
that they threw off the Spanii^ yoke, and asserted their 
ancient liberties and laws. These they defended with a 
persevering valour, which gave employment to the arms 
of Spain during half a century, exhausted the vigour, 
ruined the reputation of that monarch}^ and at last con* 
strained their ancient masters to recognise and to treat 
with them as a free independent state. This state, founded 
on liberty, and reared by industry and economy, grew 
into great reputation, even while struggling for its ext»« 
tence. But when peace and security allowed it to enialge 
its views, and to extend its commerce^ it rose td be one 
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•f the most respectable as well as enterprising poweiB in 
Europe. 

The transactions of the kingdoms in the North of 
Europe have been seldom attended to in the course of 
this history. 

Russia remained buried in that barbarism and obscu- 
rity, from which it was called about the beginning of the 
present century, by the creative genius of Peter the Great, 
who made his country known and formidable to the rest 
(^ Europe. 

In Denmark and Sweden, during the reign of Charles 
v., great revolutions happened in their constitutions^ 
civil as well as ecclesiastical. In the former kingdom, 
a tyrant being degraded from the throne^ and expelled 
the country, a new prince was called by the voice of the 
people to assume the reins of government. In the latter* 
a fierce people roused to arms by ii^uries and oppression, 
shook off the Danish yoke, and conferred the regal dig« 
nity on its deliverer Gustavus Ericson, who had all the 
virtues of a hero and of a patriot. Denmark, exhausted 
by foreign wars, or weakened by the dissentions between 
the king and the nobles, became incapable of such efforts 
as were requisite in order to recover the ascendant which 
it had long possessed in the North of Europe. Sweden, 
as soon as it was freed from the dominion of strangers, 
began, to recruit its strength, and acquired in a short time 
such internal vigour, that it became the first kingdom in 
the North. Early in the subsequent century, it rose to 
such a high rank among the powers of Europe, that it 
had the chief merit in forming, as well as conducting, 
that powerful league, which protected not only the pro- 
testant religion, but the liberties of Germany, against 
tjoie bigotry and ambition of the house of Austria. 
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DISSOLUTION, the form of that iised by fkther Tetzel in 
Germanj, iL 86, Note. 

Adomij the faction of, assists the Imperial general Colonna in 
the reduction of Genoa, ii. 159. 

Adrian of Utrecht, made preceptor to Charles V. mider Wil- 
liam de Croy, lord of Chievres, ii. 23. His character^ iMdL 
Sent by Charles with power to assume the regency of Castile 
on the death of his grandfather, ibid* His claim admitted by 
cardinal Ximenes, and executed in conjunction, 26. Au- 
thorized by Charles to hold the Cortes of Valencia, which 
refuses to assemble before him, 67. Made viceroy of Castile 
on the departure of Charles for Grermany, 70. His election 
remonstrated against by the Castilians, ibid» Is chosen pope, 
156. Retrospect of liis conduct in Spain during the absence 
of Charles, 167. Sends Konquiilo to reduce the Segovianss 
who repulse him, 168. Sends Fonseca to besiege Sie city, 
who is repulsed by the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, 
VAd. 169. Apologizes tor Fonseca's conduct to the people, 
lUi. Recals Fonseca, and dismisses his troopa, 170. Hig 
authority discUdmed by the holy Junta, 1 72. Deprived of 
power by them, 174. His ill rtception on his arrival at 
Bome, on beingr chosen to the papacy, 199. Restores the 
territories acquired by hpis predecessor, ibid* Laboun to 
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unite the contending powers of Europe, 200. PuUighes a 
bull for a three years truce among them. 201. Accedes to 
the league against the French king, UM. His deaths 208» 
The sentiments and behaviour of 3ie people on that occa* 
sion, 209. A retrospect of his conduct towards the reform- 
ers, 218. His brief to the diet at Nuremberg, 219. Be- 
ceiyes a list of grievances from the diet> 221. His conduct 
to the reformers, how esteemed at Rome, 222* 

Jlfrica, the Spanish troops sent by cardinal Ximenes agunst 
Barbarossa, defeated tnere, ii. 38. 

Alguet Mortes, interview between tlie emperor Charles and 
Francis there, iii. 125. 

Aiai4a-ChapeUe9 the emperor Charles cromied there, ii. 82. 
Ferdinand his brother crowned king of the Aomans there, 
iiL 44* 

Alorcon, Don Ferdinand, Francis I. of France, taken prisoner 
at the battle of Pavia, committed to his custody, ii* 241« 
Conducts Francis to Spain, 251. Delivers up Fnncis in 
pursuance of the treaty of Madrid, 266. Is sent ambassa- 
dor to Francis to requu^ the fulfilment of his treaty, 281* 
Pope Clement VII., taken prisoner by the Imperialists, is 
committed to bis custody, sbo. 

Albany, John Stuart, duke of, commands the French army- 
sent by Francis I. to invade Naples, ii. 236. 

Albert of Brandenburgh, grand master of the Teutonic order, 
becomes a convert to the doctrines of Luther, ii 276. Ob- 
tains of Sigismund king of Poland the investiture of Prussia, 
erected into a dutchy, ibid. Put under the ban of the em- 
pire, 277. His family fixed in the inheritance of Pruana, 
ibid. Commands a body of troops in behalf of Maurice of 
Saxony, but endeavours to assert an independency, iv. 6& 
Defeats and takes the duke d'Aumale prisoner, and joins the 
emperor at Metz, 87. Is condemned by the Imperial chun- 
ber for his demands on the bishops of Bamberg and Worts- 
burg, 95. A league formed against hm, 97 Is defeated by 

' Maurice, 98. Is again defeated by Henry of Brunswick, 
99. Is driven out of Germany, and dies in exile, ibid. His 
territories restored to his collateral heirs, 1)00. 

Albertf elector of Metz, the publication of indulgences in Ger- 
many committed to him, ii. 86. 

Alexander VI., po|pe,!^remarks on the pontificate of, iL 110. 

«^^««<«^ di Medici. See Medici, 

Algiers^ how it was seized by Barbarossa, iii. 75. Is seized by 
the brother of the «ime name, on the death of the former, 
76. Is taken under the protection of the Porte, 77. Is go- 
verned by Hascen-Aga in the absence of Barbarossa, 181. 
Is besieged by the emperor Charles V., 1 85. Charles forced 
to re-embark by bad weather, 186. 

Akatchid, brother of Muley Hascen, king of Tunis, solicits the 
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protection of Barbarosaa against him, iii. 77. His treache- 
rous treatment by Barbarossa, 78. 
Alva^ dyjike of, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, in his dispute 
with the aichduke Philip concerning the regency of Castilet 
ii. 9. Forces the Dauphin to abandon the sie^ of Perpig- 
nan, iii. 1 97. Presides at the court-martial which condenms 
the elector of Saxony to death, 333. Detains the landgrave 
prisoner by the emperor's order, 342. Commands under the 
emperor the army destined a^inst France, iv. 86. Is ap- 
pointed commander in chief in Piedmont, 133. £nters the 
ecclesiastical territories and seizes the Compagna Bomagna, 
182. Concludes a truce with the pope, 183. Negotiates a 
peace between Philip and the pope, with cardinal Caraffa# 
206. Groes to Bome to ask pardon of the pope for his hostili- 
ties, tUd, Is sent to Paris m the name of Philip to espouse 
the princess Elizabeth, 242. 

Ameritofff, a nobleman of Holland, associated by Charles V. 
with cardinal Ximenes in the regency of Castile, iL 36. 

AnabaptUttf the origin of that sect deduced, iii. 59. Their 
9 principal tenets, t^. Their settlement at Munster, 60. 
Character of their principal leaders, 61. They seize the city 
of Munster, 62. They establish a new form of goyernment 
tibere, 63. Choose Bocold king, 64. Their licentious prac- 
tices, 6$. A confederacy of the German princes formed 
against them, 66. Are blockaded in Munster oy the bbhop, 
ibid. The city taken, and gr&it slaughter made of them, 67. 
Their king put to death, 68. Character of the sect since that 
period, 69. See Matthias and Bocold. 

Angkrkif his authority cited in proof of the eitortions of the 
Flemish ministers of Charles V., ii. 48. 

Anhait, prince of, avows the opinions of Martin Luther, iL 218. 

Annats to the court of Bome, what, ii. 122. 

Aragottt how Ferdmand became possessed of that kinsdomy 
ii. 2. The Cortes of, acknowledges the archduke Philip's 
title to the crown, 3. Ancient enmity between this kinfi^- 
dom and Castile, 7. Navarre added to this crown by the 
arts of Ferdinand, 19. Arrival of Charles V., 48. The 
Cortes not allowed to assemble in his name, 49. The re* 
fxactory behaviour of the Ara^nians, ibid. They refuse 
restitution of the kingdom of Navarre, ibid. Don John 
Xianuza appointed regent, on the departure of Charles for 
Germany, 70. Who composes the disturbances there, 196. 
The moderation of Char&s towards the insurgents on his 
arrival in Spain, 198. See Spain. 

Ardres^ an interview there between Francis I. and Heniy VIII. 
of England, ii. 81. 

Aiturias, Charles, son of Philip and Joanna, acknowledged 
prince of, by the Cortes of Castile, ii. 14. 

Atigtburgf a diet oQled there by Charles Y.> iii. 38. His public 
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entry into that dty, (bid. The confession of fidth named 
fzom this city, drawn up by Melancthcm, 39. R^olute 
behaviour of the protestant princes at, 40. Its form of go- 
Temment violently altered, and rendered submissive to me 
emperor, 369. The diet again assembled there, 3^. Is 
intimidated by being surrounded by the emperor's Spanish 
troops, IMd. The emperor re-establishes the Bomiah wor- 
ship in the churches or, 356. The diet, by the emperoi's 
or^r, petitions the pope for the return of the council to 
Trent, 357. A system of theology laid before the diet by 
the emperor, 362. The archbishop of Mentz declares, with- 
out autnority, the diet's acceptance of it, ibid. The diet re« 
assembled there, iv. 8. The diet takes port with the emperor 
against the city of Magdeburg, 15. Is seized by Maurice 
of Saxony, 54. Another diet at, opened by Ferdinand, 140. 
Cardinal Moroni attends the diet as the pope's nuncio, 14?. 
Moroni departs on the pope's death, 1 43. liecess of the diet • 
on the subject of religion, 1 46. Remarks on this recess, 1 SKh 

AvUa^ a convention of the malecontents in Spain held there, 
iL 171. A confederacy termed the holy Junta, formed 
there, 172. Which disclaims the authority of Adrian, sMdL 
The holy Junta removed to Tordesillas, 173. See Junta. 

Auiiriat by what means the house of, became so formidable in 
Germany, ii. 302. The extraordinary acquisitions of the 
house of, in the person of the emperor Charles V., iv. 245. 
248. 



Barbarotsat Honick^ his rise to the kingdom of Al^er^ and 
Tunis, ii. 38. tJefeats the Spanish troops sent agamst him 
by cardinal Ximenes, ibid. His parentage, ill. 74. Com- 
mences pirate with his brother Hayradin, ibid* How he ac- 
quired possession of Aimers, 75. Infests the coast o£ Spain, 
76. Is reduced and killed by Comares the Spanish gover- 
norof Oran, ibid. 

m^vt^'^'^-^* Hayradin, brother to the former of the same name, 
takes possession of Algiers on his brother's death, ill. 74. 
Puts his dominions under the protection of the Grand 
Signior, 76. Obtains the command of the Turkish fleet, 
ibid. His treacherous treatment of Alraschid, brother to the 
king of Tunis, 77. Seizes Tunis, 79. £xtends his depre- 
dations by sea, ibid. Prepares to resist the emperor's arma- 
ment against him, 81. Goletta and his fleet taken, ibid. Is 
defeated by Charles, 82. Tunis taken, 8^. Makes a descent 
on Italy, <206. Bums Bheggio, ibid. Besieges Nice in con- 
junction with the French, but is forced to retire, 207, Is 
dismissed by Francis, 218. 

Barhary^ a summary view of the revolutions ofi iii, 74. Its 
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dinson into independent Idngdomsy iUd. Bise of the 
piratical states, 75. See Barbarotta. 

Barcekma^ the public entry of the emperor Charles V. into 
that city as Its count, ilL 30. The treaties of Charles with 
the Italian states, published there, 33. 

Bayardf chevalier, his character, ii. 145. His gallant defence 
of Meziers, besieged by the Imperialists, lUtf. Obliges them 
to raise the si^, 214. His noble behaviour at his death, 21 5* 
His reroectfulfUneral, ibid. 

Bdiay, M. his erroneous account of the education of Charles 
V. corrected, ii. 22, Note His account of the disastrous re- 
treat of the emperor Charles Y. from his invasion of Pro- 
vence, iii. 112. ^ 

Bibk^ a translation of, undertaken by Martin Luther, and its 
effects in opening the eyes of the people, ii. 217. 

Bicocca, battle of, between Colonna and Mareschal Lautrec, iL 
159. 

Bocold or Beukles, John, a journeyman-tailor, becomes a leader 
of the anabaptists at Munster, iii. 60. Succeeds Matthias 
in the direction of their idSairs, 63. His enthusiastic extra- 
vagancies, VAd. Is chosen king, 64. Marries fourteen wives, 
65. Beheads one of them, 67. Is put to a cruel death at 
the taking of Munster, 68. See AnabaptUtt. 

Bohemioithe archduke Ferdinand chosen king of, ii. 302.. Fer- 
dinand encroaches on the liberties of the Bohemians, iii. 347. 
The reformation introduced by John Hubs and Jerome of 
Piwie, 348. Raises an army to no purpose, 349. Is closely 
connned in the citadel of Mechlin, iv. 19. 

Bannivetf admiral of France, appointed to command the inva- 
sion c£ Milan, ii. 207. His cnaracter, ibid. Enables Colonna 
to defend the city of Milan by his imprudent delay, ibid. 
Forced to abandon the Milanese, 213. Is wounded, and bis 
army de&ated by the Imperialists, 214. Stimulates Francis 
to an invasion of the Milanese, 230. Advises Francis to 
besiege Pavia, 233. Advises him to give battle to Bourbon, 
who advanced to the relief of Pavia, 236. Is killed at the 
battle of Pavia, 239. 

Bokgnat an interview between the emperor Charles Y. and 
pope Clement Y II. there, iii. 30. Another meeting between 
them there, 49. 

BuUkm, Robert de la Marck, lord of, declares war a^;ainst 
the emperor Charles, at the instigation of Frauds, ii. 143. 
Is ordered by Francis to disband Bis troops, 144. His terri- 
tories reduced by the emperor, ibid. 

Boulogne^ besieged by Henry YIIL of England, iii. 224. 
Taken, 232. 

Bourbanj Charles duke of, his character, ii. 202. The causes of 
his discontent with Francis I., 203. His dutchess dies, ibid. 
Rejects the advances of Louise the king's mother, 204. His 
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estate seqtiestei!^ by 11^ iflti!i^e»,lMEi NegdliatesflScMlj 
with the emperor, 205. I^ iiichided in a ti^aty between the 
ettlperor and Henry VIII. of EnsrlUnd, UM. Is taxed by 
the king with betraying him. which he cUlnies, 206. Eftsapes 
to Italy, tiM, Directs the meaimreft of the Itbperiikl army 
under Lannoy, 213. Defeatttr the Fi^ch on the bonks of 
the Sesna, 214 Instigates Charles to an inraaon of Fmtfce, 
t29. Advance to the relief of Pavia, 296. Defeats Fran- 
cis, and takes him prisoner, 24<0. Hastens to 5fadridto 
secm'e his own interests in the iheer^ew bettreen Charla 
and Francis, 253. His kind recention by Charles, 259. 
Obtains a grant of the dut(^hy of Milan, and is qiade general 
of the Imperial army, 260. Obliges Sforza to smrender 
l^iUan, 284. Is foiled to oppt«8s t£e Milanese to satisfy 1^ 
troops mutbiving foi* pay, 2&. Slots Moroni at liberty, and 
makes himliis confidant, 289. Appoints Leyva govemcr 
of Milan, and advances to invade the pope's teiritoriesy ibid. 
290. His disappointed troops mutiny, UfUL He determines 
to plunder Rome, 293. Arrives at Rome> and assaults it, 
296. Is kitted, 297. 

Brandenburgh, elector of, avows the opinions of Luther^ iL 218* 

%^%^%%%^v%%^^^ Albert pf. See Albert. 

Brugesy a league concluded there between the emperor and 
Henry VIlI. of England, against France, ii. 147. 

BrunrwUki duke of, aVows the opinions of Luther, ii. 219. 

*«^«<«%«^ Henry, duke of, driven from his dominions by the 
protestant princes of the league of Smalkalde, iii. 212. Raises 
men for Francis, but employs them to recover his own do- 
minions, 243. Is taken prisoner, 244 

Buda^ siege of, by Ferdinand king of the Romans, iii. 178. 
Is treaoierously seized by Sultan Solyman> 179. 



Cajetant cardinal, the pope's Imte in Germany, appointed to 
examine the doctrines of liurtin Luther, u. 95. Requires 
Luther peremptorily to retract his errors, 96. Requires the 
elector of Saxony to surrender or banish Luther, 97. Wa 
conduct justified, 99. 

CdhU, an ineffectual congress there, between the emperor and 
Francis, under the mediation of Henry YIII., ii. 147. The 
careless manner in which it was guarded in the reign of 
Mary queen of England, iv. 212. Inefiectual remonstran- 
ces of Philip, and lord Wentworth the governor, concerning 
its defenceless state, ibid. Is invested and taken by the duke 
of Guise, 213. The English inhabitants turned out, 214 
Stipulations concerning, in the treaty of Cateau-Cambi9> 
ns, 238. 

Cam^ay^ articles of the peace concluded there between the 
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Q^iyperor Charles, and Francis of Franpei iv. 139« Ee^|z^k9 
on this treaty, 140. 
Campe, peace of, between Henry ¥111. and Francis, iii. 372. 
CampeggiQf cardinal, made legate from pope Clement TIT. to 
the second diet at Nuremberg, ii. 224* Publishes articles 
for reforming the inferior clergy, 225. Advises Charles to 
rigorous measures against the prptestants, iii. 40. 
CapUutation of the Germanic body, si^ed by Charles T,, and 

prescribed to dl his successors, ii. 6l>. 
CotTaffa^ cardinal, his precipitate election, iv. 150. Is appointed 
legate to Bologna, VlAd, Heasons of his disgust with the 
emperor, i^ Persuades the pope to solicit an alliance with 
France a£;ainst the emperor, 157, i^. 102. His inslduouQ 
commission to the court of France, 177. His public entry 
into Paris, «Md. Exhorts Henry to break his truce with the 
emperor, 178. Absolves Henry from his oath, 179. Ne^ 
tiates a peace between the pope and Philip, with the diuce 
d* Alva, 206. The &te of him and his brotner on the death 
of pope Paul, 242. 
Carloitadius, imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther s^t Wit- 
teinber^, ii. 105. His intemperate zeal, 216* Awed by the 
|iaproo» of Luther^ ibid. 
Cat Ignan, besieged by the count d'Enguin, and defended by 
the marquis de GuastOt iii. 219. Ijruasto defeated in a 
pitched battle, 221. The town taken, 222. 
CastaUo^ marquis of Piadeno. See Piadeno* 
Castile, how Isabella became possessed of that kingdomy ii. 2. 
The archduke Philip's title acknowledged by the Cortes of 
that kingdom, 3. Isabella dies, and leaves her husband» 
Ferdinand of Aragon, reg^ent, 5. Ferdinand resigns the 
crown of, 6. Ferdinand admowledged regent by the Cortes» 
7. Enmity between this kin^^om and Aragon, ilnd. The 
particular dislike of the Castuians to Ferdinand, ibid. The 
regency of, jointly vested in Ferdinand, Philip and Joanna, 
by the treaty of Salamimca, 1 2. Declares agunst Ferdinand, 
13. The regency of, resigned by Philip to Ferdinand, ibid. 
Philip and Joanna acknowledged king and queen by the 
Cortes, iUd. Death of Philip, ibid. The perplexity of the 
Castilians on Joanna's incapadtjr for government, 15. Fer- 
dinand gains the regency and tne good-will of the Castilians 
by his prudent administration, 19. Oran and other places 
in Barbary annexed to this kingdom by Ximenes, ibid, 
Ximenes appointed regent by Ferdinand's will, until the 
arrival of Charles V., 26. Charles assumes the regal title» 
30. Ximenes procures its acknowledgment, 31. The no- 
bility depressed by Ximenes, 32, 33. The grandees mutiny 
agdnst Ximenes,'i£t^. The mutiny suppressed, 34. Xime- 
nes resumes the grants made by Ferdinand to the nobles, 
35. The bold reply of Ximenes to the discontented nobles, 
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ftM. Other aasociates in the regency appcnnted with S3me- 
nes at the instigation of the Flemish courtiers, 36. Ximenes 
dies, 46. Charles acknowkdged king bj the Cortes, on his 
arrival, with a reservation in &vour of his mother Joanna, 
ibkU The Castilians receive imfavourable impressions of 
him, 47. Disgusted by his partiality to his Flemisb minis- 
ters, ibid* Sauvaffe made chancellor, ibid. William de Cxoy 
appointed archbiSiop of Toledo, 48. The principal cities « 
confederate, and complain of their grievances, 60* The 
clergy of, refuse to levy the tenth of benefices granted by 
the pope to Charles V., 66. Interdicted, but the interdict 
taken off, by Charles's application, 67. An insurrection 
there, 68. Increase the mnffection, 69. Cardinal Adrian 
appointed regent, on the de]^arture of Charles for Gennan^r, 
70. The views and pretensions of the commons, in thor 
insurrections, 170. The confederacy called the holy Junta 
formed, 172. The proceedings of which are carried on in 
the name of queen «ioanna, 173. Receives circulatory let- 
ters from Charles for the insurgents to lay down their arms, 
with promises of pardon, 175. The nobles undertake to 
suppress the insurgents, 179. Raise an army against them 
under the Conde de Haro^ 182. Haro gets possession of 
Joanna, 183. Expedients by which they raise money for 
their troops, 184. Unwilling to proceed to extremities with 
the Junto, 185. The army of the Junta routed and Padilla 
executed, 188, 189. Dissolution of the Junta, 191. The 
moderation of Charles towards the insursenta on his arrival 
in Spain, 198. He acquires the love of uie CastUians, 199. 
See Sjxtin. 

Cateau'Cambretiit the conferences for peace between PhilipII. 
of Spain, and Henry II. of France, removed thither nom 
Cercamp, iv. 236. The peace retarded by the demand o( 
Elizabeth of England for restitution of Calais, 237. Parti- 
culars of the treaty 8i£;ned there between Knc^and and 
France, 238. Terms ofthe pacification between rhilip and 
Henry, 240. 

Catharine of Aragon, is divorced from Henry VIII. of Eng^ 
land, uL 54. Dies, 130. 

Catharhie k Boria, a nun, flies from her cloister, and marries 
Martin Luther, ii. 274. 

Catharine di Medici. See MeJ&d. 

Cam, peace conduded there between pope Paul IV. and Philip 
II. of Spain, iv. 206. 

Cercamp^ negotiations for peace entered into there between 
Philip II. of Spain, and Henry II. of France, iv. 225. 233. 
The negotiations removed to Cateau-Cambresis, 236. See 
Cateau-CambreHt, 

Characters of men, rules for formii^ a proper estimate of them* 
iii. 25S. Applied to the case of Luther, ibid. 
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Charles IV. emperor of Germanj, his observations on the 
manners of the clergy, in his letter to the a^biahop of 
Metz, iL 112, Note, 

Charlet Y. emperor, his deseent and birth, ii. I. How became 
to inherit such extensive dominions, 2.. Acknowledged 
prince of Asturias by the Cortes of Castile, 14. His father 
Philip dies, ihii, J^ousy and hatred of his.gTand&ther 
l^erdinand towards him, 19. Left heir to his dominions, 
21. Death of Ferdinand, 22. His education committed to 
William deCroy, lord of Chievres,«J«l. Adrian of Utrecht 
anpointed to be his preceptor, 23. The fint opening of his 
character, 24. Assumes the government of Flanders, and 
attends to business, ibid. Sends cardinal Adrian to be re- 
gent of Castile, who executes it jointiy with Ximenes, 28. 
Assumes the regal title, 30. His title admitted with difh- 
culty by the CastUian nobility, 31. Persuaded to add asso- 
date regents to Ximenes, 36. His Flemish court corrupted 
by the avarice of Chievres, 39. Persuaded by Ximenes to 
visit Spain, but how that journey is retarded, ^nd, 40. The 
present state of his a£&irs, ibid. Concludes a peace at Noyen 
with Francis I. of France, and the conditions of the treaty, 41 . 
Arrives in Spain, 43. His unmtefUl treatment of Ximenes, 
45. His public entry into vSladoIid, 46. Is acknowlei^ed 
king by the Cortes, who vote him a free gift, ibid. The &s- 
tUians receive unfavourable impressions of him, 47. Disgusts 
them by his partiality to his Flemish ministers, ibid. Sets out 
for Aragon, 48. Sends his brother Ferdinand to visit their 
grandfather Maximilian, ibid. Cannot assemble the Cortes 
of Aragon in his own name, 49. The opposition made by 
that assembly to his desires, ibid, Beftises the application 
of Frands I. for restitution of the kingdom of Navarre, ibid. 
Neglects the remonstrances of the Castilians, 50. Death of 
the emperor Maximilian, 51. View of the present state of 
£iu'ope, ibid. How Maximilian was obstructed in securing 
the empire to him, 52. Francis I. aspires to the Imperial 
crown, ibid. Circumstances favourable to the pretensions of 
Charles, 56. The Swiss Cantons espouse his cause, t6i<f. 
Apprehensions and conduct of Pope Leo X. on the occasion, 
57, 58. Assembling of the diet at Francfort, 59. Frederic 
duke of Saxony re&ses the offer of the empire, and votes 
for him, 60. And refuses the presents offered by his am- 
bassadors, 61. Concurring circumstances which favoured 
his election, 62. His election, 63. Signs and confirms the 
capitulation of the Germanic body, ibid, 64. The election 
notified to him, ibid, Assimies the title of majesty, ibid. 
Accepts the Imperial dignity offered by the count Palatine, 
ambassador from the elector, 6S. The clergy of Castile re- 
fuse the tenth of benefices granted him by the pope, 66. 
Procures the interdict the kingdom is laid under for refusal, 
VOL. IV. 2 A 
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to be taken off, 66. Empowers cardinal Adrian to hold 
the Cortes of Valencia, 67. The nobles refuse to assemble 
without his presence, 68. Authorizes the insurgents there 
to continue in arms, t^t^ Summons the Cortes of Castile 
to meet in Gallada, ibid. Narrowly escapes with his Flem- 
ish ministers from an insurrection on that account, ibid. 
Obtains a donative from the Cortes, 69. Prepares to leave 
Spain, and appoints re^nts, 70. Embarks, 71. Motives 
- of this journey, ibid. Rise of the rivalship between hixp and 
Francis 1., 72. Courts the favour of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land and his minister cardinal Wolsey, 75. Visits Henry 
at Dover, 80. Promises Wolsey his interest for the papacy, 
81. Has a second interview with Henry at Gravelines, 8?. 
Offers to submit his difierences with Francis to Hour's 
arbitration, ibid. His magnificent coronation at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 83. Calls a diet at Worms to check the reformers, 
ibid. Causes which hindered bis espousing the party of 
Martin Luther, 130. Grants Luther a safe-conduct to the 
diet of Worms, 131. An edict published ag^ainst him, 133. 
His embarrassment at this time, 133. Concnides an alliance 
with the pope, 139. The conditions of the treaty, 140* 
Death of his minister Chievres, and its advantages to him> 
ibid. HI. Invasion of Navarre by Francis, ibid. The 
French driven out, and their general L'Esparre taken 
prisoner, 142. War declared against him by Robert de la 
Marck, lord of Bouillon, who ravages Luxemburg, 143. 
Reduces Bullion, and invades France, 144. His demands 
at the congress at Calais, 146. Has an interview with car- 
dinal Wolsey at Bruges, and concludes a league with Henrj 
VIII. a^inst France, 147. Pope Leo declares for him 
against France, 151, 152. The French driven out of 
Milan, 154. 158. Visits England in^his passage to Spain, 160. 
Cultivates the good-will of cardinal Wolsey, and creates the 
earl of Surry his high admiral, 161. Grants the island of 
Malta to the knights of St. John, expelled from Rhodes by 
Solyman the magnificent, 164. Amves in Spain, 165. A 
retrospect of his proceedings in relation to the insurrections 
in Spain, 175. Issues circulatory letters for the insurgents 
to lay down their arms, with promises of pardon, ibid. His 
prudent moderation towards the insui^ents, on his arrival 
in Spain, 176. Acquires the love or the Castilians, 199. 
Enters into a league with Charles duke of Bourbon, 204. 
Why he did not endeavour to get Wolsey elected pope, 209. 
Invades Guienne and Burgundy, but without success, 212« 
His troops in Milan mutiny for want of pay, but are paci- 
fied by Moroni, 234, 235. Undertakes an mvasion of Pro- 
V enc, 226. Orders Pescara to besiege Marseilles, 227. 
Pescara obliged to retire, 228. Disconcerted by the French 
overrunning the Milanese again> 231. The* revenues of 
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Kaples mortgaged to raise money, 232. His troops defeat 
Francis, and take him prisoner at the battle of Pavia» 240. 
His affected moderation at receiving the news, 241, 242. 
Avails himself of a treaty concluded between Ijannoy and 
pope Clement, but refuses to ratify it, 246. His army in 
ravia mutiny, and are obliged to be disbanded, 247. ^is 
deliberations on the proper improvement of his disadvanta- 

fes, 248. His propositions to Francis, 249. After many 
elays, grants Srorza the investiture of Milan, 252. Moroni's 
intrigues betrayed to him by Pescara, 255. Orders Pescara 
to continue his negotiations with Morond, 256, His rigo- 
rous treatment of Francis, 257. Visits Francis, 259. His 
kind reception of the duke of Bourbon, ibid* Grants Bour* 
bon the dutchy of Milan, and appoints him general in diief 
of the Imperial army there, 260. Fruitless negotiations for 
the delivery of Francis, 261. Treaty of Madrid with Fran- 
cis, 262. Delivers up Francis, 266. Marries Isabella of 
Portugal, 267. An alliance formed against him at Cognad^ 
mo. Sends ambassadors to Francis to require the fulfilment 
of the treaty of Madrid, 281. Prepares for war against 
Francis, 282. The pope reduced to an accommodation with 
him, 286. The exhausted state of his finances, 288. His 
troops under Bourbon distressed and mutinous for want of 
pay, 289. Bourbon assaults Rome and is slain, but the dty 
taken, 297. The prince of Orange general on Bourbon's 
death, takes the castle of St. Angelo and the pope prisoner, 
300. The emperor's conduct on that occasion, ibid. His 
dissensions with the pope, how far favourable to the refor- 
mation, 308. His instructions to the diet at Spires, ibid. 
His manifesto against the pope, and letter to the cardinals, 
ibid, France and England league against him, iii. 3. Is 
refused supplies by the Cortes of Castile, 7. Delivers the 
pope for a ransom, 8. His overtures to Henry and Francis, 
10. Their declaration of war against him, 11. ^ Is challen- 
ged by Francis to single combat, ibid. Andrew Doria re- 
volts from Francis to him, 17. His forces defeat the French 
in Italy, 18. 22. His motives for desiring an accommoda- 
tion, ibid. Concludes a separate treaty with the pope, 23. 
Terms of the peace of Cambray concluded with Francis by 
the mediation of Margaret of Austria and Louise of France, 
24. Remarks on the advantages gained by him in this 
treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 25. Visits Italy, 29. 
His policy on his public entry into Barcelona, 30. Has an 
interview with the pope at Bologna, ibid. Motives for his 
moderation in Italy, 31. His treaties with the states of, 32. 
Is crowned king of Lombardy and emperor of the Romans, 
33. Summons a diet at Spires to consider the state of iteti- 
gion, 35. His deliberations with the pope, respecting the 
expediency of calling a general council, 37. Appoints a 
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diet at Augsburg, 38. Makes a public entry into that city, 
IMJ. His endeavours to check the reformation, 39. Seso- 
lute behaviour of the protestant princes toward him, 40. 
His severe decree against the protestants^ 41. Proposes his 
brother Ferdinand to be elected king c^ the Romans, 44 
Is opposed by the protectants, 45. Obtains his election, iineU 
Is desirous of an accommodation with the protestants, 46. 
Concludes a treatj with them at Nuremberg, tbitL Baises 
an army to oppose the Turks under Solyman, and obliges 
him to retire, 47* Has another interview with the pope, and 
presses him to call a general council, 48. Procures a league 
of the Italian states to secure the peace of Italy, 50. Ar- 
rives at Barcelona, 51. His endeavours to prevent the ne- 
gotiations and meeting between the pope and Francis, 54. 
Undertakes to expel JBarbarossa from Tunis, and restore 
Muley Hasoen, 79. Lands in Africa, and besieges Goletta, 
81. Takes Goletta, and seizes Barbarossa's fleets 81, 82* 
Defeats Barbarossa, and takes Tunis, 84. Restores Muley 
Haseen^ and tiie treaty between them, 85. The glo^ ac- 
quii^d by this enterprize, and the delivery of the &ristian 
i^ptives, 86. Seizes the dutchy of Milan on the death of 
Francis Sforza, 99. His policy with regard to it, IMd. Pre- 
pares for war with Francis, 100. His invective against 
Francis lit Rome before the pope in council, 101. Remarks 
on thii transaction, 103. Invades France, 105. Enters 
Provence and finds it desolated, 110. Besieges Marseilles 
and Arlesy 111. His miserable retreat from Provence, 112, 
113. His invasion of Picardy defeated, 114. Is accused of 
poisoning the Dauphin, 115. Improbability of its truth, 
ibid. Conjecture concerning the Dauphin*s deatli, 116. 
Flando^ invaded by Francis, 117* A suspension of arms 
in Flanders, how negotiated, 118. A truce in Piedmont, 
ilnd. Motives to these truces, 119. Negotiation for peace 
with Francis, 122. Concludes a truce for ten years at Nice, 
123. Remarks on the war, ibid. His interview with Francis, 
ibid. Courts the friendship of Henry YIII. of England, 
130. Indulges the protestant princes, 132. Quiets their 
apprehensions of the catholic league, 135. His troo^» mu- 
tiny, 137. Assembles the Cortes of Castile, 138. Destroys 
the ancient constitution of the Cortes, 140. Instance of 
the haughty spirit of the Spanish grandees, ibid* Desires 
permission of Francis to pass through France to the Nethei> 
lands, 148. His reception in France, 149. His rigorous 
treatment of Ghent, 151. Refuses to fulfil his engagements 
to Frauds, 153. Appoints a friendly conference between a 
deputation of cathohc and protestant divines before the diet 
at Ratisbon, 171. Result of this conference, 174. Grants 
a private exemption from oppressions to the protestants, 
175k Undertaken to reduce Algiers, 181* Is near being cast 
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Bt^ay by a violent storm, 184. Lands near Algiers, 185. 
His soldiers exposed to a violent tempest and rain, 186. 
His fleet shattered, ibid. His fortitude under these disasteiB, 
188. Leaves his enterprize, and embarks again, ibitU Is 
distressed with another storm at sea, ibid. Takes advantage 
of the French invasion of Spain to obtain sub^ddie8 from the 
Cortes, 1 98. His treaty with Portugal, ibid. Concludes a 
league with Henry VIII., 199. Particulars of the treaty, 
201. Overruns Cleves, and his barbarous treatment of the 
town of Duren, 204. His behaviour to the duke of Cleves, 
ibid. Besieges Landrecy, 205. Is joined by an English de- 
tachment, Sid. Is forced to retire, 206. Courts the favour 
of theprotestants, 211. His negotiations with the protes- 
tants, at (he diet of Spires, 213. Procures the concurrence 
of the diet in a war against Francis, 217. Negotiates, a se- 
parate peace with the king of Denmark, ibid. Invades 
Champagne, and invests St. Desiere, 223. Want of concert 
between his operations and those of Henry, wh(> now in- 
vades France, 224. Obtuns St. Desiere by artifice, ibid. 
His distresses and happy movements, 225. Concludes a 
separate peace with Francis, 227. His motives to this peace, 
228. His advantages by this treaty, 231. Obliges himself 
by a private article to exterminate the protestant heresy, 
ibid. Is cruelly afflicted with the gout, 234. Diet at 
Worms, 235. Arrives at Worms apd alters his conduct to- 
wards the protestants, 237. His conduct on the death of 
the duke of Orleans, 241. His dissimulation to the land- 
grave of Hesse, 242. Concludes a truce with Solyman, 261. 
Holds a diet at llatisbon, 262. His declaration to the pro- 
testant deputies^ 265. His treaty with the pope, concluded 
by the cardinal of Trent, 266. His circular letter to the 
protestant members of the Germanic body, 267. The pro- 
testants levy an army against him, 274. Is unprepared 
a^nst them, 275. Puts them under the ban of the em- 
pire, 276 The protestants declare war against him, .277. 
Marches to join the troops sent by the pope, 280. Famese, 
the pope's legate, returns in disgust, 2^1. His prudent 
declension of an action with the protestants, 284. Is joined 
by his Flemish troops, 285. Proposals of peace made by 
the protestants, 294. Their army disperse, 295. His rigo- 
rous treatment of the protestant princes, ^96. Dismisses 
Dart of his army, 299. The pope reoals his tnjO))s, 300. 
His reflections on Fiesco's insurrection at Genoa, 314. Is 
alarmed at the hostile preparations of Francis, 318. Death 
of Francis, 320. A parallel drawn between him and Fran- 
cis, ibid. Consequences of Francis's death to him, 324. 
Marches i^ainst the elector of Saxony, 325. Passes the 
Elbe, 327. Defeats the Saxon army, 330. Takes the elec- 
tor prisoner, ibid. His harsh reception of him, ibid* Invests 
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Wittembei^, 331. Condemns the efector to death by a 
oourt-martial^ 333^ The elector by treaty surrenders the 
dectorate* 335. The haxah terms imposed by him on the 
landgrave of Hesse, 338. His bau^ty reception of the land- 
gnvBf 341. Detains him prisoner, 342. Seizes the warlike 
stores of the league, 347. His cruel ezactions, 348. Am- 
sembles a diet at Augsburg, 350. Intimidates the diet by 
his Spanish troops* tUi. Re-establishes the Romish worship 
in the dhurches of Augsburg, 351. Seizes Placentia, 355. 
Orders the diet to petition the pope for the return of the 
council to Trent, 356. Protests against the coundi of Bo- 
logns, 359. Causes a system of faith to be prepared for 
Germany, 360. Lays it before the diet, 362. The ItOeHm 
opposed, 266. And rejected by the Imperial cities, 368. 
Reduces the city of Augsburg to submission, 369. Repeats 
the same violence at Ulm, 370. Carries the elector and 
landgrave with him into the Low Countries, 371. Procures 
las son Philip to be recognized by the states of the Kether- 
l^mds, 372. Establishes the InterifH there, 374. Re-as- 
sembles tiie diet at Augsburg, under the influence of his 
Spanish troops, iv. 8. The city of Magdeburg refuses to 
admit the Interim^ and prepares for resistance, 15. Ap- 
pCMnts Mawice, elector of Saxony, to reduce it, 16. Pro- 
mises to protect the protestants at the council of Trent, 
1 7. Arbitrarily releases Maurice and the elector of Bran- 
denburgh from their engagements to the landgprave for the 
recovery, of his liberty, 18. Endeavours to secure the em- 
pire for his son Philip, 20. His brother Ferdinand refuses 
to resign his pretensions, 23. Besieges Parma, but is re- 
pulsed, 26. Proceeds rigorously against the protestants, 28. 
Endeavours .to support the council of Trent, 29. Puts 
Magdeburg under the ban of the empire, 30: Absolves the 
city, 34. Is involved in disputes between the council and 
the protestant deputies, concerning their safe-con^cty 36. 
B^^ns to suspect Maurice of Saxony, 48. Circumstances 
which contributed to deceive him with regard to Maurice, 
49. Maurice takes the field against him, 51. Maurice 
seconded by Henry II. of France, 53. His distress and 
consternation, 54. An ineffectual negotiation with Maurice, 
55. Flies trom Inspruck, 59. Releases the elector of 
Saxony, 60. Is solicited to satisfy the demands of Mau- 
rice, 67. His present difficulties, 68. Refuses any direct 
compliance with the demands of Maurice, 72. Is dis- 
posea to yield by the progress of Maurice*s operations, 
ibid. Makes a peace with Maurice at Passau, 75. Reflec- 
tions on this treaty, 76. Turns his arms against France, 82. 
Lays siege to Metz, ^6. Is joined by Albert of Branden- 
burgh, ibid. His anpy distressed by the vigilance of the 
duke of Guise, 87. Raises the siege» and retires in a shat- 
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texed odnditmny 90. Cosmo- di Medici aifeertokis.iftdepeii^ 
dency against him, 91. Siena revolts agaixnt him, 93. Is 
dejected at his bad success, 94. Takes rerrduaacw naad de- 
znolisfaes it, 101. Takes Hesden, 102. Proposes fab* son 
Philip as a husband to Mary queen of England. 113. The 
articles of the marriage, 116. Marches to oppose the Frekich 
operationsA 122. Is defeated by Henrj, 123. - Invades Pic- 
ardj, 124. Grants Siena« subdued by Cosmo di Mfedici, to 
his son Philip, ibid, A diet at Augsbuig opened bj Fodi- 
nand, 140. Leaves the interior administration of Geionany 
to Ferdinand, 143. Applies again to Ferdinand to resign 
his pretensions of- succession <to Philip, but is refused, 144. 
Recess of the diet of Augsburg on the subject of religion, 
146. A treaty concluded between pope PauiiV. and mdry 
II. of France against him, 162. Resigns his hereditary do- 
minions to his son Philip, 163. His motives for retirement, 
ibid^ Had long meditated this resignation, 166. The cere- 
mony of this deed, 167. His speech on thisoccamon, 168. 
Resigns also the dominions of Spain, 171. His -intended 
retirement into Spain retarded, 172. A truoe for five years 
concluded with France, 173. Endeavours in vain to secure 
the Imperial crown for Philip, 16i. Resigns the Imperial 
crown to Ferdinand, 185. Sets out for Spain, 186. His 
arrival and reception in Spain, 187* Is distressed by his 
son's ungrateful neglect in paying his pension, Und» Fixes 
his retreat in the monastery of St. Justus in Placentia^ 188. 
The situation of this monastery; and his apartments, de- 
scribed, ibid. Contrast between the conduct of Charles, and 
the pope, 189. His manner of life and his retreat, 2fO. 
His death precipitated by his monastic severities, 228. Ce- 
lebrates his own funeral, 229. Dies, ibid. His character, 
233. A review of the state of Europe during his reign, 
243. His acquisitions to the crown of Spain, 245* 

Chetegaiay nuncio from the pope to the diet at Nuremberg, 
fais instructions, ii. 219. Opposes the assembling a general 
council, 220. 

C/devre^t William de Croy, lord of, appointed by Maximilian 
to superintend the education of his grandson Charles, ii. 
22. Adrian of Utrecht made preceptor under him, 23. 
His direction of the studies of Charles, 24. His avarice 
corrupts the Flemish court of Charles, 39. Negotiates a 
peace with France, 41, 42. Endeavours to prevent an in- 
terview between Charies and Ximenes, ibid. Attends Charles 
to Spain, 43. His ascendancy over Charles, 46. His ex- 
tortions, 47. His death, and the supposed causes of it, 140. 

Christianti primitive, why averse to the principles of toleration, 
iv. 156. 

Clement VII. pope, his election, ii. 209. His character, ibid. 
Grants cardinal Wolsey a legatine commissiou in England 
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for life, 2IOi Refuses to accede to the league against Fran- 
cis, 213. Labours to accommodate the dmference between 
the cont«iiding parties, Hid. His proceedings with regard 
to the reformers, 223. Concludes a treaty of neutrality with 
Francis, 235. Knters into a separate treaty with Charles after 
the battle of Pavia, and' the consequences of it, 246. Joins 
in an alliance with Francis Sforza and the Venetians against 
the emperor, 279. Absolves Francis from his oath to observe 
the treaty of Madrid, ibid. Cardinal Colonna seizes Rome, 
and invests him in the castle of St. Angeio, 286, 287. Is 
forced to an accommodation with the Imperialists, ibid. His 
revenge against the Colonna fiimily, 290. Invades Naples« 
ibkL His territories in-vaded by Bourbon, and his perplex- 
ity on the occasion, 292. Concludes a treaty with Laimoy, 
viceroy of Naples, 293. His consternation on Bourbon's 
motions towaras Rome, 295. Rome taken, and himself 
besieged in the castle of St. Angeio, 297. Surrenders him- 
self prisoner, 300. The Florentines revolt against him, ilL 
3. Fays Charles a ransom for his liberty, with other stipula* 
lions, 9. Makes his escape from confinement, ibid* Writes 
a letter of thanks to Lautrec. ibid. Is jealous of the inten- 
tions of Francis, and negotiates with Charles, 1&. His 
motives and steps towards an accommodation, 22. Concludes 
a separate treaty with Charles, 23. His interview with the 
emperor at Bologna, 30. Crowns Charles king of Lombaidy 
ana emperor of the Romans, 33. His representations to the 
emperor against calling a general council, 37. Has another 
interview with Charles at Bologna, and the difficulties raised 
by him to the calling a general council, 49. Agrees to a 
league of the Italian states for the peace of Italy, 51. His 
interview and treaty with Francis, 54. Marries Catharine 
di ]\Iedici to the duke of Orleans, ibid* His protraction of 
the afl&ir of the divorce solicited by Henry VIII., 55. Re- 
verses Cranmer's sentence of divorce, under penalty of 
.excommunication, 56* Henry renounces his supremacy, 
ibid. His death, 57. Reflections on his pontificate, 58. 

Clergy, Romish, remarks on the immoral lives of, and how 
they contributed to the progress of the reformation, it 111. 
The facility with which they obtained pardons, 113. Their 
usurpations in Germany, during the disputes concerning 
investitures, 115. Their other opportunities of aggrandiz- 
ing themselves there, 116. Their personal immunities, ibid. 
Their encroachments on the laity, 117. The dreadful effects 
of spiritual censures, 116. Their devices to secure their 
usurpations, ibid. The united effect of all these circumstances, 
123 Oppose the advancement of learning in Germany, 126. 

CfewM, invaded and overrun by the emperor Charles V., iil 
204. Cruel treatment of Duren, ibid. Humiliating submis- 
sion of the duke, ibid. 
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CnipperdBUngt' a leader of the anabaptists at Munster, an 
account of, iii. 61. See AnabaptUU. 

Cognac^ an alliance formed there against Charles V. bj the 
pope, the Venetians, the duke of Milan, and Francis I. ii. 879. 

CoUgny^ admiral, governor of Picardy, defends St. Quintin 
against the Spanish general Emanuel Philibert duke of 
&voy, iv. 1 97. His brother d'Andelot defeated in an en- 
deavour to join the garrison, 198. But d'Andelpt enters 
the town, Qnd. His character, 202. The town taken by 

/ assault, and himself taken prisoner, 203. 

Coiogne^ Ferdinand kin£f pf Hungary and Bohemia, brother 
to the Emperor Charles V. elected king of the Romans by 
the college of electors there, iii. 43. 

«^%^M^ Herman, count de Wied, archbishop and elector of, 
inclines to the reformation, and is opposed by his canona, 
who appeal to the empeibi^ and pope, iii. 239. Is deprived 
and excommunicated, 259. Itesigns> 298. 

CdUmnOi cardinal Pompeo, his character uid rivalship with 
pope Clement Y II* ii. 28& Seizes Rome, and invests the 
pope in the castle of St. Angelo» 286, 287. Is degraded, 
and the rest of the family excommunicated by thepc^, 
290* Is prevailed on by the pepe, when pri^ner with the 
Imperialists, to solicit hb delivery, iii. 8. 

4,%v«.^%^ Prosper, the Italian general, his character, ii. 151. 
Appointed to command the troops in the invasion of Milan, 
^bid. Drives the French out of Milan, 154. His army how 
weakened at the death of pope Leo X. 155. Defeats 
maresdial de Lautrec, at Bicocca, 158. Reduces Grenoa, 
159. The bad state of his troops when the French- invade 
Milan, 207. Is enabled to defend the city by the ill con- 
duct of Bonnivet the French commander, 208. Dies, and 
is succeeded by Lannoy, 213. 

ConeJiUlogf an Aragonian gentleman, employed by Ferdinand 
of Aragon to obtain Joanna's consent to his regency of 
CJastile, ii. 9. Thrown into a dungeon by ^e archduke 
PhiUp, ibid. 

Cowfismonoi Augsburg, drawn up by Melancthon, Iii. 39. 

Cotutance, the privileges of that city taken away by the 
emperor Chanes V. for disobedience Co the Interim, iii. 374. 

Cortairs of Barbary, an account of the rise of, iii. 73. See 
Algiers, Barbaroua. 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledge the archduke- Philip's .title to 
the crown, ii. 3. Not allowed to assemble in the name of 
Charles V., 49. Their opposition to his desires,' 50. Is 
prevailed on by the emperor^to recognize his son Philip as 
successor to that kingdom, iii. 198. See Spain. 

^s^^^^ of Castile, acknowledges the archduke Philip's, title JtP 
the crown, ii* 3. Is prevailed on to i^:kn9wled£re Ferdinand 
regent according to Isabella's will, 6. Acknowledges Philip 
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and Joanna king and queen of Castile, and their son Charletf* 

erince of Asturias, 14. Declares Charles king, and votes 
im a free gift, 46. Summoned by Charles to meet at 
Composteila m Gkdida, 68. Tumultuar j proceedings there- 
upon, 69. A donative voted, 70. Loses aU its influence 
by the dissolution of the holy Juntaj 194. Its backward- 
ness to grant supplies for the emperor's wars in Italy, 288. 
Refuses his pressing solicitations for a supply, iiL 8. As- 
sembled at Toledo to grant supplies to the emperor, 138. 
The remonstrances of, 139. The andent constitution of, 
subverted by Charles, 140. See Spain 

Cortet of Valencia, prevailed on by the emperor Charles V. 
to acknowledge his son Philip successor to that kingdom, 
iii. 198. See Spain, 

Cortona^ cardinal di, governor of Florence for the pope, ex- 
pelled by the Florentines, on the pope's captivity, li. 300. 

Cotmo di Medici. See Medicu 

Cranmer^ archbishop of Canterbury, annuls the marrii^ of 
Henry VIII. witn Catharine of Aragon, which was renised 
to Henzy by the pope» iii. 5& His sentence reversed by 
the pope, 56. 

Crespy^ peace of, between the emperor and Francis, iiL 228* 

Croy^ William de, nephew to Chievres, made archbish<^ of 
Toledo, by Charles V. ii, 48, Dies, 193. 

D 

ly Albert, 'John, expelled from his kingdom of Navarre by 
Ferdinand of Aragon, ii. 18. Invades Navarre, but is 
defeated by cardinal Ximenes, 37. 

D'^AUmUrt, M. his observation on the order of Jesuits, iii* 
165, Note, 

jfAndelotf brother to Coligny, is defeated by the duke of 
Savoy in an endeavour to succour St. Quintin, iv. 198. 
But enters the town with the fugitives, 199. The town 
taken by assault, 202. 

Dauphin of France, eldest son of Francis I. is delivered up 
with the duke of Orleans to the emperor Charles V-, in 
exchange for his fother, as hostages for the performance 
of the treaty of Madrid, ii. 266. His death imputed to 
poison, iii. 115. The most probable cause of it, 116. 

««%«^^-v«. late duke of Orleans, second son of Francis I. com- 
mands an army, and invades Spain, iii. 196. Is forced to 
abandon the siegt of Perpf^an, 197. Is dissatisfied at the 
peace of Crespy, 232. M&es a secret protestation against 
it, 233. 

^%^%^^%^ of France, son of Henry II. contracted to Mary the 
young queen of Scotland, iii. 856. Is married to her, iv. 
«18. 
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Ihnmark, a samm^ view of the revolutions in, during the 
sixteenth century, iv. 268. 

^^.^^^'^^v^ king of, joins the* protestant league at Smalkaldey 
iii. 134. 

De BeiZi cardinal, writes a history of Fiesco's conspiracy 
while a youth, iii. 313, J^ote* 

Diana of Poitiers, mistress to Henry II. of France, assists 
the Guises in persuading Henry to an alliance with pope 
Paul IV. against the emperor, iv. 160. Induces Henry to 
break the treaty of Vaucelles, 179. Marries her grand- 
daughter to one of Montmorency's sons, 223* Joins 
Montmorency against the Guises, 224. 

Doria^' Andrew, assists Lautrec in subduing Genoa, iii* 6. 
Conquers and kilTs Moncada in a sea-engagement before 
the harbour of Naples, 14. His character, 15. Is dis- 
gusted with the behaviour of the French, 16. Kevolts to 
the emperor, 17. Opens to Naples a communication by 
sea, ibid. Rescues Genoa from the French, 18. Restores 
the government of, to the citizens, 20. The respect paid 
to his memory, 21. Attends the emperor Charles in his 
disastrous expedition against Algiers, 183. His partial 
fondness for hiSrlcinsman Giannetino, 302. His narrow 
escape in Lavagno's insurrection, 310. Returns on La- 
vagno's death, and the dispersion of his party, 313. See 
Genoa and Lavagno, 

«/»<v«.<«/«. Giannetino, his character, iii. 302. Is murdered by 
Lavagno's conspirators, 310. 

Dover, an interview there between Henry VIII. and the em- 
peror Charles V., ii. 80. 

DraguU a corsair, commands the Tiu-kish fleet which ravages 
the coast of Naples, iv. 94. 

Du Pratt, chancellor of France, his character, ii. 204. Com- 
mences a law-suit against Charles duke of Bourbon, for 
his estate, at the instigation of Louise the king's mother, 
ibid. 

Duettitig, the custom of, how rendered general, iii. 11. Its 
influence on manners, 12. 

Duren in Cleves, taken by the emperor Charles V. the inha- 
bitants put to the sword, and the town burnt, iii. 204. 

E 

Ecciut, an adversary of Luther*s, holds a public disputation 
with him at Leipsic, on the validity of the papal authoiity, 
ii. 101. 

Eccknadical censures of the Romish church, the dreadful ef- 
fects of, ii. 117. 

^«^<v%^v% reservation^ in the recess of the diet of Augsburg, 
remarics on» iii. 48. 
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Mlnftar^ plundered and burnt by theeai|of Hertford, iiL 
223, 

Bdmard YI. of England, his character, iv. 113^ 

EgmonU count of, commands the ca^ry at the battle of SC 
•Quintin, and puts Montmorency's troops to flight, iv. 199, 
200. Encases marshal de Termes, and defeats him bj the 
casual amvu of an English squadron, 319. 

Egypt i how and by whom added to the Ottoman empire, u. 53. 

Bhremberg, the castle of, taken by Maurice of Saxony, iv. 58. 

Eignotzt a faction in Geneva so termed, an account of, iii. 9& 

Elizabeth^ sister of Mary, her accession to the crown of Enj"- 
Jand, iv. 233. Her character, 234. Is addressed by Phihp 
of Spain, and Henry of France, for marriage, «5id. Her 
prudent conduct between them, 235. How determined 
against Henry, ibid. Her motives for rejecting Philip, 236. 
iUtums Philip an evasive answer, i&U. Demands restitutioQ 
of Calais^ at the conferences at Cateau-Cambresis, 237. Es- 
tablishes the protestant religion in England, ibtd* Treaty 
between her and Henry signed at Cateau-Cambresis, 238. 

Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy. See Savoy, 

England, by what means that kingdom was freed from the 
^pal supremacy, and received the doctrines of the refonna- 
tion,' iii. 56. Mary queen of, married to prince Philip, son 
of the emperor Chailes Y., contrary to the sense of the na- 
tion, iv. 114. The marriage ratified by parliament, 118. Is 
reluctantly engaged by l^ulip (now king of Spain) in the 
war against France, 194. Mary levies money by her pre- 
rogative, to carry on the war, ibid, Calais taken by the duke 
of Guise, 212. Guisnes and Homes taken, 214. Death of 
Mary and accession of Elizabeth, 233, 234. The protestant 
religion established by Elizabeth, 237. Treaty with France 
signed at Cateau-Cambresis, 238. Its interior strength how 
increased by the conduct of Henry VIII., 253. Its power 
no longer fruitlessly wasted on the continent, 255. Alter*- 
tion of its conduct towards Scotland, ibid, 

Enguien, the count de, besieges Carignan, iii. 219. Desires of 
Francis permission to engage Guasto, ibid. Defeats Guasto 
in a pitched battle, 221. 

Erard de la Mark, ambassador of Charles V. to the diet of 
Frankfort, his private motives for thwarting the preten- 
sions of Francis I. of France to the Imperial crown, ii. 62. 
Signs the capitulation of the Germanic body on behalf of 
Charles, 63. 

Erasmus, some account of, iL 127. Preceded Luther in hi» 
censures a^inst the Romish church, ibid. Concurs with 
him in his mtentions of reformation, 128. Motives which 
checked him in this, ibid. 

Escurial, palace of, built by Philip II. in memorv of the battle 
of St. Quintin, iv. ?05. 
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JKurope^ a Bhott Tiew of the state of, at the death of the emperor 
Maximilian, ii. 51. The contempoiary monarehs of aM» 
iiluiBtrioiis at the time of Charles V., 88, 84k The method 
of carrying on war in, how improved beyond the practioe of 
earlier ages, 183. The sentiments of, on Charles^ treatment 
of the • pope, iii. 1. A review of the state of, during the 
rei^ of the emperor Charles V,, iv. 243, 244. The remark- 
able change in, at this period, 245. How af^ted by the 
revolt of Luther against the church of Rome, 257. 

Butemiy king of Algiers, engages Barbarossa in his servicei and 
is murdered by him, iii. 75. 

Excommunication in the Romish church, the ori^nal institu- 
tion of, and the use made of it, ii. 118* 



Farnae, Alexander, his unanimous election to the papacy, Vd, 
57. See Paul III. 

%^*^^^ cardinal, accompanies the troops sent by the pope to 
the emperor, against the army of the protectant league, iii. 
281. Returns aisfi;usted, 282. Leads the troops home again 
by the pop's order, 300. Contributes to the election of 
cardinal di Monte to the papacy, iv. 5. 
i^v«.v^ Octavio, grandson of pope Paul HI., endeavours to 
surprise Parma, and enters mto treaty with the emperor, 
iv. 3. Is confirmed in Parma by Julius, 24. Procures an 
alliance with France, 26. Is attacked by the Imperialists, 
but successfully protected by the French; Hid, Placentia 
^restored to him by Philip II. ©f Spain, 207. 
<«.«^«^ Peter Lewis, natural son of pope Paul III., obtains 
of his father the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, iii. 242. 
His character, 253. Is assassinated, 254. 
Ferdinand^ king of Aragon, how he acquired his kingdoms, ii. 
2. Invites his daughter Joanna, and her husband, Phihp, 
archduke of Austria, to Spam, ibid. Becomes jealous of 
Philip, 3. Carries on his war with France vigorously, not- 
withstanding Philip's treaty with LewUi, 5. His queen 
Isabella dies, and leaves him regent of Castile, under k^tric-> 
tions, 6. Resigns the kingdom of Castile, and is acknow^ 
ledged regent by the Cortes, ibid. His character, 7. His 
maxims of government odious to the Castilians, iUd, Re- 
quired by Philip to resign his regency, 8. Joanna's letter 
of consent procured by him, intercepted by Philip, and 
lierself connned, 9. Is deserted by the Castilian nobility, 
ibid. Determines to exclude his daughter from the succes- 
mon by marrying, 10. Marries Germaine de Foix, niece to 
Louis XII. of France, 11. A treaty between him and 
Philip at Salamanca, by which the regency of Castile is 
jointly vested in them and Joanna^ Uttd, Prevails on 
VOL. IV. 2 B 
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H^nry VII. of England to detain Philip for tharee months, 
when driven on that coast. 1?. The Castilians dec^ve 
against him, ibkU Bedgns the regency of Castile by treaty* 
13. Interview between him -and Philip, UntL Is absent at 
Naples when Philip died, 17. Returns and gains, with the 
regency of Castile, the good-will of the natives by his pni* 
dent administration, 19. Acquires by dishonourable means 
the kingdom of Navarre, 20. How he destroyed his consti- 
tution, ibid, Undeavours to diminish his grandson Charles's 
power, by a will in fiivour of Ferdinand, 21. Alters his will 
m favour of Charles, ibid. Dies, 22. Beview of his admi- 
nistration, 25. Ximenes appointed, by his will, regent of 
Castile until the arrival of Charles V., 26. 
Ferdinandt second son of Philip archduke of Austria, bom* 
ii. 5. Left resent of Aragoui by his grandfather Ferdi* 
nand, 20. This revoked by a subsequent will, by which he 
obtains only a pension, 29: Discontented with this disap- 
pointment, he IS taken to Madrid under the eye of cardinal 
Aimenes, Und* Sent bv Charles Y. to visit their maid£fither 
Maximilian^ 48. Is elected king of Hungary ana Bohemia, 
302. Signs a deed called the Reverse, ibid. The emperor 
endeavours to get him elected king of the Bomans, iii. 42. 
He is opposed by the protestants, 43. Is crowned king of 
the Bomans, 44. Forms a confederacy against the anabap- 
tists at Munster, 66. Opposes the restoration of Ulric duke 
of Wurtemberg, 69. Becognizes his title, an^ concludes a 
treaty with him, 70. His kingdom of Hungry wrested 
from him by John Zapol Scsepius, 175. Besieges the 
younff Vine Stephen ana his mother in Buda, but is de- 
feated by the Turks, 178. His mean offers of submission 
to the Porte, ibid. Which are rejected, 179. Courts the 
favour of the protestants, 212. Opens the diet at Wormsy 
235. Bequires it to submit to the decisions of the council 
of Trent, 315. Agrees to pay a tribute to Solyman for 
Hungary, 340. Encroaches on the liberties of Bohemia, 
347. His rigorous treatment of Prague, 349. Disarms the 
Bohemians, ibid. Obtains the sovereignty of the city of 
Constance, 374. Invades Transylvania by invitation of 
Martinuzzi, iv. 39. Obtains the resignation of Tnmsyl- 
vania from queen Isabella, 40. Orders Martinuzzi to be 
assassinated, 42. Enters into negotiation with Maurice, on 
behalf of the emperor, 67. His motives for promoting the 
emperor's. agreeing with Maurice, 70. Isabella and her son 
Stephen recover possession of Transylvania, 104. Opens a 
diet at Augsburg, and excites suspicions in the protestants* 
140. The emperor leaves the internal administration cf 
German afi&irs to him, 143. Is again applied to by the em- 
peror to resign his pretensions of succession to Philip, but 
refuses, ibid. Endeavours therefore to gain the friendship 
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of the diet, 145. Again refuses the emperor's soUcitaticmB, 
185. Charles resits the Imperial crown to him, ibid. As- 
sembles the college of electors at Francfort, which acknow- 
ledges him emperor of Germany, 215. The pope refuses to 
acknowledge him, 316. 

Feuia/ government, a view of, as it existed in Spain, ii. 170* 

Fiegco, count of Lavagna. See Lavagna. 

«^«^M^ Jerome, engages in his brother*s conspiracy, and fails 
in securing Andrew Doria, ill. 309. His imprudent vanity 
on his brother's death, 31 1. Shuts himself up in a fort on 
his estatd, 314. Is reduced and put to death, 319. 

Flanders, See Netherlands, 

Florence, the inhabitants of, revolt against pope Clement VIL 
on the news of his captivity, and recover their liberty, iii. 3. 
Are reduced to subjection to Alexander di Medici, by the 
emperor, 33. Alexander di Medici, duke of, assassinated by 
his kinsman Lorenzo, 126. Cosmo di Medici advanced to 
the sovereignty, 127. Cosmo supported by the emperor, 
defeats the partizans of Lorenzo, 128. Cosmo asserts his 
independency on the emperor, iv. 91. 

Fonseca, Antonio de, commander in chief of the forces in 
Spain, ordered by cardinal Adrian to besi^pe the insurgents 
in Segovia, ii. 168. Is denied liberty oi taking miStary 
stores, by the inhatntants of Medina del Campo, Und, At- 
tacks and almost bums the whole towti, 169. Is repulsed, 
Und, His house at Valladolid burnt, md, 

France, the acquisitions of that kingdom during the reign of 
the emperor Charles V., iv. 249. The character of the 
people of, 251. The good consequences of the civil wars in 
^ that kingdom to the rest of Europe, 252. 

Francis I., King of France, concludes a peace with Charles V., 
and the conditions of the treaty, ii. 41. Sends a fruitless 
embassy to Charles for the restitution of Navarre to the 
young kin^, 49. Aspires to the Imperial crown at the death 
of MaximiUan, 52. Reasons by which he supported his 
pretensions, 53. Remarks on the equipages of his ambas- 
sadors to the German states, 65. His pretensions adopted 
by the Venetians, 56, Loses the election, 62. Rise of the 
rivalship between him and Charles, 72. Courts the favour 
of cardinal Wolsey, 78. Promises Wolsey his interest for 
the papacy, 81. Had an interview with Henry VIII. of 
£ngland,'iMd. Wrestles with Henry and throws him, ibid. 
Note. His advantages over Charles at the commencement 
of hostilities between them, 135. Concludes an alliance 
with the pope, 138. Invades and reduces Navsrre, in the 
name of Henry d*Albret, son of John, the former king, 
141. The French driven out by the imprtulence of VEs. 
parre their general, who is taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
142| 143. Retakes Mouson from the Imperialists, 145. 
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Invades the Low Countries, but loses the opportuiiities of 
success by imprudencet 145. Rejects the demands of 
Ch'i-rles at ihe con^ipresB at Calais, 146. A league concluded 
between Charles and Henry J^IIT. against him, 147. His 
imprudent appointment of the marechal de Foiz to the 
]0ovemment of Milan, IM De Foix attacks Rh^i^o, but 
IB repulsed by the governor Guicciardini the bistorun, ibid* 
The pope declares against him» 151. His embarrassments 
on the invasion of Milan, ibid. His mother seizes the 
money appointed for payment of the Milanese troops, 152. 
Milan taken, and the French driven out, 154. Levies a 
body of Swiss, 157. Who insist on giving a precipitate 
battle to the Imperialists, which is lost, 158. Wardeciared 

r*nst him by Henry VIII., 160. His expedients to sup- 
his treasury, ibid. The plan punued by him to resist 
the incursions of the iEnglish, 16f. Picardy Invaded by 
Henry, ibid» The Venetians league with the emperor against 
him, 201. To which pope Adrian accedes, 202. His ex- 
peditious movement i^unst the Milanese, ibid* Discon- 
certed by the duke of Bourbon s conspiracy, 203. Taxes 
bim with betraying his cause, which Bourbon denies, 206. 
Bourbon escapes to Italy, ^nd^^Kcancis letums, ibid. Ap- 
points the admiral BonniV8cto\ command against the 
Milanese, 207* Picardy invaded t^y the duke of Suffolk, 
who is driven back, 212. Repulses the invasion of Guienne 
and Burgundy by Charles, ibid* His successful close of the 
eampai^, 213. His prudent care to disappoint the Impe- 
lialists m their invasion of Provence, 828. Assembles an 
"^anny* which causes the Imperialists to retire from Mandlles, 
ibid* Determines to invade the Milanese, 230. Appoints 
his mother Louise regent during his absence, 231. Enten 
■Milan, and takes possession of the city, ihid. Advised by 
Bonnivet to besiege Pavia, 233. His vigorous attach on 
Pavia, ibid* Concludes a treaty of neatrality with pope 
Clement, 235. His imprudent invasion of Naples, 236. 
Resolves, by Bonnivet s advice, to attack Bourbon's army, 
advanced to the relief of Pavia, 238. Is routed at the batUe 
of Pavia, ibid. Is taken prisoner, 240. Is sent to the castle 
of Pizzitchitone under the custody of Don Ferdinand Alar- 
con, 241, 242. Refuses the jpropositions made to him by 
Charles, 249. Is carried <:o Spain on his desire of a personal 
interview with Charles, 250. Ts rigorously treated in S^jain, 
256. Falls dangerously ill, 257. Ts visited by Charles, 258. 
Resolves to resign his kingdom, 261 Is delivered from this 
captivity by the treaty of Madrid, 263. His secret jpiotes- 
tations against the validity of this treaty, 265. Mamee the 
queen w Portugal, ibid* Recovers his lib^ty, and the 
Dauphin and the duke of Orleans delivered up hostages to 
Chanes for ihe porformanoe of tiie treaty of Madrid, 266. 
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Writes a letter of ackiiowledgment to Hetirj VIII. of Eng- 
land, 277. His reply to the Imperial ambassadors, ibid, 
Enters into a league wiUi the pope, the Venetians, and 
Sforza, against Charles, 278. Is absolved from his oath to 
observe the treaty of Madrid, 280. His behaviour to the 
emperor^s second embassy, 281. Is dispirited by his former 
HI sucess, 282. Enters into a treaty with Henry VIII, of 
England against the emperor, iii. 2. Successes of his general 
Lautrec in Italy, 6. His reply to the emperor^s overtures, 
10. Declares war against him, and challenges him to single 
combat, 11. Treats Andrew Doria ill, who revolts from him 
to the emperor, 17. His army, under Saluces, driven out of 
Italy, 19. His troops in Milan routed, 22. His endeavours 
toward an accommodation, ibid. Terms of the peace of Cam- 
bray, concluded by the mediation of his mother Ixiuiseand 
Margaret of Austria, 24. Remarks on the sacrifices made 
by him in this treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 25. 
Leagues secretly with the protestant' princes, 45. His 
measures to elude the treaty of Cambray, 52. His negotia- 
tions with the pope, ibid. His interview and treaty with the 
pope, 54. Gives the duke of Orleans in marriage to Catha* 
rine di Medici, ibid. Negotiates a treaty with Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan, 88. His envoy Merveille executed at Milan 
for murder, 89. Is disappointed in his endeavours to 
negotiate alliances against the emperor, ibid. Invites Me- 
lancthon to Paris, 91. lilvidences his zeal ibr the Romish 
religion, ibid. Causes of his quarrel with the duke of Sa- 
voy, 94. Seizes the duke's territories, ibid. His pretensions 
to the dutchy of Milan, on the death of Francis Sforza, 99. 
The emperor's invective against him before the pope in 
council, 101. Is invaded by Charles, 105. His prudent 
plan of defence, 108. Joins the army under Montmorency, 
113. Death of the Dauphui, 115. Obtauis a decree of tb« 
parliament of Paris against the emperor, 116. Invades th^ 
Low Countries, 117. A suspension of arms in Flanders, 
and how negotiated, 118. A truce in Piedmont, 119. 
Motives to these truces, ibid. Concludes an alliance with 
Kolyman the Magnificent, 120. Negotiations for a peace 
with the emperor, 122. Concludes a truce for ten years'at 
Nic(», 124. Reflections on the war, ibid. His interview with 
Charles, ibid. Marries Mary of Guise to James V. of Scot- 
land, 130. Refuses the offers of the deputies of Ghent, 146. 
Informs Charles of the offers made by them, ibid. Grants 
the emperor leave to pass through France to the Nether- 
lands, 147. His reception of the emperor, 148. Is deceived 
by the emperor in respect to Milan, 152. His ambassador 
to the Porte, Rincon, murdered by the Imperial governor 
of the Milanese, 192. Prepares to resent the injury, 193. 
Attacks the emperor with five armies, 195. Hia first at- 

2 B 3 
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tempts tendered abortive, by the impnideDoe €i the duke 
of Orleui8» 190. Beoews hu negotiations with Sultan So- 
Ijnnan, 201. Invades the Low Countries, 204. Forces the 
emperor to raise the siege of Landrecy, 205. Dbmisses 
Barbarosaa, 218. Gives the count d'Enguien permission 
to engage Guasto, 220. Relieves Paris> in danger of being 
surprised by the emperor, 227. Agrees to a separate peace 
with Charl^ 228. Henry's haughty return to his overtures 
of peace, 232. Death of the duke of Orleans, 241. Peace 
of Campe, 272. Perceives a necessity of checking the em- 
peror's ambitious designs, 315. Forms a general league 
against him, 316. Dies, 320. His life and character sum- 
marily compared with those of Charles, Und. 321. Conse- 
quences of his death, 323. 

Franeii II. bis accession to the crown of France, and character^ 
iv. 242. 

Franefi/rt, the diet of, assembled for the choice of an emperor 
at the death of Maximilian, ii. 59. Names and views of the 
electors, ibid. The empire offered to Frederick of Saxony, 

60. Who rejects it with his reasons, ibid. Chooses Charles 
V. emperor, 63. His confirmation of the Germanic privi- 
ledges required and agreed to, ibid. City of, embraces the 
r&rmea reli£^on, 218. The college of electors assembled 
there by Fermnand, who is acknowledged emperor of Ger- 
many, IV. 215. 

FrederuA duke of Saxony, assembles with the other electors at 
the diet of Francfort, to choose an emperor, ii. 59. The 
empire offered to him, 60. Rejects it and votes for Charles 
v., tbid. Refuses the presents of the Spanish ambassadors, 

61. This disinterested behaviour confirmed by the testi- 
mony of historians, ibid. Note. Cliooses Martin Luther 
philosophical professor at his university of Wit|tembeig, 89. 
[Encourages lluther in his opposition to indulgences, 91. 
Protects him against Cigetan, 97. Causes Luther to be 
seized at his return from the diet of Worms, and conceals 
him at Wartbur^, 133. Dies, 275, 

Fregoto^ the French ambassador to Venice^ murdered by the 
marquis del Guasto, the Imperial governor of the Milanese, 
iU. 192. 

Fronsperg^ George, a German nobleman, some account of, he 
j<Hns the army of Charles Y., ii. 287. 

G 

Gmemi of the Jesuits, an inquiry into his office and despotic 

authority, iii. 157. 
Geneva^ an account of its revolt against the duke of Savoy* iii. 

Ho* 

Genoa, reduced by Lautrec^ the French geneial, m$ 4. The 
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Fnenefa endeayour to pngadioe its trade in ia,rcnr of Sar 
▼ona, 17. IsTOBCued irom tiie French by Andrew Doria» 
19. The government of. settled bj the disinterestedness 
of Doiia, 90. The honour paid to Dona's memory, 21. 
Is visited hy the emperor, 30. A scheme formed to over- 
turn the constitution of, by Fiesoo count of Lavagno, S06. 
He assembles his adherents, 307. The conspinktors sally 
forth from Lavagno^s palace, 300. Deputies sent to know 
Xiavagno's terms, 311. Lavagno drowned, tbid. The in- 
surrection ruined by the imprudence of ius brother Jerome 
Fiesoo, 312. The conspirators disperse, ibid. Jerome tt- 
duoed and put to death, 319. 

Cerffutnodat an association in Valencia, so termed, on what 
occasion formed, ii. 194. Refuse to lay down their aims, 
ibid. Their resentment levelled at the nobility, who raise 
an army against them, 195. Defeat the nobJeiB in several 
actions, Odd. But are routed and dispersed by them, 196. 

Gemumyt state of, at the death of the emperor Maximilian, 
ii. 51, 52. Charles V. of Spain> and Francis I. of France, 
form pretensions to the Imperial crown, ibid. Their va- 
spective reasons offered in finvour of their claims, 53* Views 
and interests of the other European states in rdation to 
the competitors, 56. Henry VIXI. of England advances a 
claim, 57. But is discouraged from prosecuting it, ibid» 
How the papacy was likely to be effected in the choice of aft 
emperor, ibid. Advice of Pope Leo X. to the German princes, 
58. Opening of the diet at Francfort, 59. In whom the 
election of an emperor is vested, ibid. Views of the electors^ 
ibid. The empire offered to Frederick of Saxony, 60. 
Who r^ectsit, and his reasons, ibid. Charles V. dbosen, 
63. The capitulation of the Germanic privileges confirmed 
by him, 64. Charles sets out for, 71. . Charles crowned at 
Aix-la-ChaptUe, 82. Commencement of the reformation 
there, by Martin Luther, 83. Treatment of the bull Of 
excommunication published against * Luther, 103. The 
usurpations of the clergy there, during the disputes oon^ 
cernmg investitures, 114. The clergy of, mostly foreign- 
ers, 1 L9. The benefices of, nominated by the pope, 120. 
The expedient of the emperors for restraining this power of 
the pope, ineffectual, 121. The sreat progress of Luther's 
doctrines in, 218. Grievances of the peasants, 268. In- 
surrection in Suabia, 269, 270. The memorial of their 
grievances, ibid. The insurrection quelled, 271. Another 
insurrection in Thuringia, ibid. How the house of Austria 
became so formidable in, 302. Proceedings relating to the 
reformation there, 303. Great progress of the reformatioiv 
there, iii. 34. Ferdinand, kin^ of Hungary and Bohemia, 
brother to Charles V. elected king of the Romans, 44. The 
prot«8tant religion established in Saxonyi 1 36. The protes- 
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tent religion established in the Palatinate, 244. The league 
of Sma£dde raise an army against the «mperor, 273. Are 
put under the ban of the empire, 277* The protestant 
army dispersed, 294. The Interim enforced by the empe- 
ror, 270. Maurice of Saxony raises an army, and declares 
in favour of the protestants, iv. 51. Maurice fiivoured even 
by the catholic princes, and why, 68. Treaty of Paasau, 
between the emperor and Maurice of Saxony, 75. Truce 
between the emperor and Henry of France, 174. Charles 
resigns the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand^ 186. 

GherUf an insurrection there, iii. 141. The pretensions of the 
citizens, ibid. Forms a confederacy against the queen-dow- 
ager of Hungary their governess, 142. Their deputies to 
the emperor, how treated by him, 143. 0£fer to submit 
to France, 144. Is reduced by Charles, 150. 

GMbeline faction in Italy, a view of, ii. 285. 
. Gtrottf Don Pedro de, appointed to the command of the army 
of the holy Junta, ii. 181. Resigns his commission, and 
Padilla replaced, 183 

Goletta in Africa, taken by the emperor Charles V., iii. 81- 

GoHsago, the Imperial governor of Milan, procures cardinal 
Farnese to be assassinated, and takes possession of Placentia 
for the eniperor, iii. 365. P/epares to seize Parma, iv. 24. 
Is repulsed by the French, 27. 

Gouffier, sent by Francis I. king of France, to negotiate a peace 
with Charles V., ii 40. 

GranveUe, cardinal, his artifice to prevail on the count de San- 
cerre to surrender St. Desiere to the emperor, iii. 225. 
Endeavoiu^ to lull the protestants into security with regard 
to the emperor's conduct towards them, 251. Is commis- 
sioned by Philip to address the assembly at the emperor's 
resignation of his hereditary dominions, iv. 171. 

Gravelincst an interview there between the emperor Charles V. 
and Henry VIII. of England, ii. 82. 

Granada, archbishop of, president of the council of Castile, his 
imprudent advice to cardinal Adrian, relating to the insur- 
rection in Segovia, ii. 167. 

Grapper, canon of Cologne, is appointed a manager of the pro- 
testant and catholic conferences before the diet at Ratisbon, 
iii. 1 72. Writes a treatise to compose the differences be- 
tween them, iMd. The sentiments of both parties on this 
work, 173. 

Guasto, tlie' marquis del, appointed governor of Milan, by the 
emperor, iii. 114. Procures Rincon, the French ambassa- 
dor to the l*orte, to be murdered on his journey thither* 
192. Defends Carignan against the French, 218. Defeated 
by d'Enguien in a pitched battle, 220. 

G^icciardini, his account of the publication of indulgences 
contradicted, ii, 92, iVirf^.' Defends Rheggio against the 
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French, 150. Braises an attack ufikmf.Fanna h by the 
French, 155. His sentiments of the pope*8 tre^^ with 
Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, 293. 

Gui9€y Francis of Lormin, duke of, is made governor of Metz 
by Henry II. of France, iv. 87. His character, ibid. 
Prepares to defiend it against the emperor, 84. His 
brother d'Aumale taken prisoner by the Imperialists, 87. 
The emperor raises the siege, 90. His humane treat- 
ment of the distressed and sick Germans left behind, ibid. 
Persuades Henry to an alliance with pope Paul IV., 160. 
Marches with troqps into Italy, 190. Is unable to effect 
any thin^, 1^. Is recalled from Italy after the defeat 
of St. Qumtin, 205. His reception in France, 210. Takes 
the field against Philip, ibid* invests and takes CalaiB fVom 
the English, 214. Ttkes also Guisnes and Hames, ibid. 
Takes 'Hiionville in Luzemboui^, 219. 

«%«*^« Mary of, nufirried to Jaines V. of Scot]and« iii. ISO. 
Frustrates the intended marriafle between her daughter 
Mary and prince Edward of FneLmd, 220. 

Ckirk^ cardinu de» why he favoured the election of Chairles Y. 
to the Imperial erof#<kt it. 62. Signs the o^ntuktion of the 
Germanic body on behalf of Charles, 63. 

JGtumam^ dhabccAlor to the en^j^rar Ferdinand* is sent to pope 
Paul iy« to BOtii^ the ele0bion» who refuses to see him^ iv« 
21& 

H 

ffoff^rgi dty of, embraces the reformed i^ligion, & t^^ 

Haroi the Condcf de, appointed to command the atuny '«f the 
Castilian nobles against the holy Junta, ii. 188. Attadb 
TordesiUas, and gets possession of queen Joaiina, 183. 
Bouts the army of the Junta* and takes P&diUa priffoner* 
who is executed, 188. 

JSatcen Aga^ deputy-governor of Algiers, his pirades i^;ainst 
the Christian states, iii. 182. Is besieged in A^ers by 
the emperor Charles V^ 183. Mi^eft a successral sfdly, 
184. The emperor forced by bed weather to retiati back 
again, 188. 

JtayrMllfi, a potter's son c^ Lesbos, commences pitat^, iSi. 94. 

See JB«rftaM^M«s. 
' Hetrihentt ancient, irhy the printiples of mutual toleration 
were generally admitted among them, iv. 147. 

J?eU», vSse-chancellor to Charles V. attends the pope's nun- 
do to Smalkslde, iii. 132. Forms a cathoUc league in op- 
position to the im^testant one, 134. 

jfenry II. king of France, his motives for declining an alli- 
ance with pope Paul III. against the etnperor, iii. 356. 
VMcures for 8oo4Uiid a peace with iDnghoid, St. 25. The 
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young queen Bfaiy contracted to the Dauphin, and sent to 
France for education, 2S. Enters into an alliance with 
Octavio Famese duke of Parma, ilnd. Protests jB^;ainst the 
Council of Trent, 88. Makes alliance with Maurice elector 
of Saxonj, 44. Seconds the operations of Maurice, 53. 
His army marches and seizes Metz, 56. Attempts to sur- 
prise Strasburgh, 64. Is strongly solicited to spare it, UntU 
Ketums, ibid. The emperor prepares fbr war against him, 
82. Instigates the Turks to invade Naples, 93. Terouanne 
token and demolished by Chaiies, 101 . Hesden taken, ibid* 
Leads an army into the Jjow-Countries against Charles, 103. 
£ndettTOurs to obstruct the marriage of Mary' of England 
with Philip of Spaui, 130. The progress of his arms against 
the emperor, 121. Engages Charles, 124. Retires, tiii. 
Cosmo di Medici, duke of Florence, makes war against him, 
125. Appoints Peter Strozzi commander of his army in 
Italy, 127. Strozzi defeated, 128. Siena taken, 131. Pope 
Paul IV. makes overtures of an alliuioe with him against 
the emperor, 157. Montmorency's arguments against this 
alliance, 158. Is persuaded by the Guises to accept it, 159. 
Sends the Cardinal of Liorrain with power to conclude it, 
1 60. The pope signs the treaty, 1 62. A truce for five years 
concluded with the emperor, 173. Is exhorted by cardi- 
nal Caiafia to break the truce^ 177. Is absolved ^rom his 
oath, and concludes a new treaty with the pope, 179. 
Sends the duke of Gui^e into Italy, 193. The constable 
Montmorency defeated and taken prisoner at St. Quintin^ 
200. Henry prepares fbr the defence of Paris, 201. St. 
Quintin taken by assault, 202;. Collects his troops and ne- 
gotiates for assistance, 203. Hi& kind reception of the duke 
of Guise, 211. Calais taken by Guise, 214. j^mpowers 
Montmorency to negotiate a peace with Philip, 224. Hon- 
ours him highly on ms return to France, 225. Writes to 
queen Elizabeth with proposals of marriage, 234. How he 
fidled in his suit, 235. His daughter married to Philip, 
and his sister to the duke of Savoy, 240. Terms of the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambresisy 241. The marriage of his 
sister and daughter celebrated with great pomp, 242. His 
death, ibid, 

Henry. VII. of England detains the archduke Philip and his 
dutchess, when driven on his coast, three months at the in- 
stigation of Ferdinand) ii. 12. 

Henry Vlll. of England sends an ambassador to Germany to 
propose his claims to the imperial crown, ii. 57. Is discour- 
aged from his pretensionj, and takes no part with the other 
competitors, ibid. His personal character, and political in- 
fluence in Europe, 75. Entirely guided by Cardinal Wol- 
sey, 77. Beceives a visit from uie emperor Charles V. 
80. Qoes over to France to vi^it Francif/t^M^ Wratles 
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with Francis, and is thrown by him, 61, NcU. Has another 
interview with Charles at Gravelines, 82. Charles offers to 
submit his differences with Francis to his arbitration, Hid, 
Publishes a treatise on the seven sacraments against Mar- 
tin Luther, 134. Obtains of the pope the title of Defender 
of the FaUh, 135. Takes part with Charles against Francis, 
136. Sends Wolsey to negotiate an accommodation be- 
tween the emperor and Francb, 146. Concludes a league 
with Charles against Francis, 147. His avowed reasons for 
this treaty, ibid. His private motives, 148. Declares war 
against Francis, 160. Is visited by Charles, ibid* Makes 
descents upon the coast of France, 161. Advances with 
an army into Picardy, 162. Obli^^ to retire by the 
duke de Vendome, UHd. Enters mto a treaty with the 
emperor and Charles duke of Bourbon, 204. How he 
raised supplies for his wars beyond the grants of his parlia. 
ment, 211. Sends the duke of Suffolk to invade Picardy, 
who penetrates almost to Paris, but is driven back, 212. 
£ngages to assist Charles in an invasion of Provence, 226. 
Causes of his not supporting the imperialists, 228, 229. Ef- 
fects of the battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, on him, 
243. Particulars of his embassy to Charles, 245. Con- 
cludes a defensive alliance with France, 251. Is declared 
protector of the lea^e of Cognac against the emperor, 279. 
His motives for assisting the pope against the emperor, iii. 
2. Enters into a league with Francis, and renounces the 
English claim to the crown of France, 3. Declares war 
against the emperor, 11. Concludes a truce with the go- 
verness of the Low-Countries, 15. Projects his divorce 
from Catharine of Amgon, 27. Motives which withheld 
the pope from granting it, 28. Acquiesces in the peace of 
Cambray, 29. Sends a supply of money to the protestant 
leamie in Germany, 44. Procures his marriage to be an- 
nuUed by Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, 6S. The di- 
vorce reversed b^ the pope under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, 56. Renounces the papal supremacy, ibid. Refuses 
to acknowledge any council called by the pope, 73. Op- 
poses James Y . of Scotland marrying Mary of Guise, 130. 
His disgusts with Francis and intercourse with the empe- 
ror, ^fid. Concludes a league with Charles, 200. Makes 
war with Scotland, 201. Particulars of his treaty with 
Charles, 203. Invades France, and invests Boulogne, 224. 
Refuses the emperor^s plan of operations, 228. Is deserted 
by the empexoTf 231. Takes Boulogne, 232. His haughty 

• proposals to Francis, ibid. Peace of Campe, 272. 4s suc- 
ceeded by his son Edward V I., iv. 227. A review of his 
policy, 253. 

Hertjbrdt earl of, plunders and burns Edinburgh, iii. 223^ 
Joins Henry after, in his invasions of France, ibid. 
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Butit the Itndfifnveof, procures the restoration of Ids kin^ 
nuui, Ulric of Wurtemburg, iii. 60 Hia views oom^iaTed 
with those of the elector of Saxony, 249. The emperor's 
deceitftil professions to him, 257. Quiets the apprehen- 
■ons of the protestant league with regard to the emperor, 
UUL. Is appcnnted joint commander of the armj of the 
league with the elector of Sazonj, 279; Their characten 
compared* ibUU Urges an attack of the emperor, but is op- 
posed bj the elector, 283. His letter to Maurice, duke of 
Bazony, 291. The army of the lea^e disperse, 29& Is 
reduced to accept harsh terms from Charles, 338. His hu- 
miliating reception by the emperor, 341. Is detained in 
confinement, 342. His oflers of submission slighted by the 
emperor, 367. Is carried by the emperor witii him into 
the Netherlands, 371. Renews his endeavours for liberty, 
IV. 19. Charles releases srbitrarily the elector of Branden- 
burgh, and Maurice, from their engagements to him, 20. 
Obtains his liberty by the treaty of rassau, 73. Is arrested 
by the queen of Hungary, but freed by the emperor, 81. 
The efiects of his confinement on him, 82. 

Heuierua^ his account of Louis XII., shewn to contradict the 
relations given by Bellay, and other French historiaiis, of 
the education of Charles V., ii. 22, Note. 

Holy Junta. See Junta. 

Hoiy League, against the emperor Charles Y. formed at Cog- 
nac, under me protection of Henry VIII. of England, xu 
279, 280. 

Home, a potter's son of Lesbos, commences pirate, with his 
brother Hayradin, iii. 74. See Barbaroua, 

Hungary is invaded by Solyman the Magnificent, and its king 
Lewis 11. killed, ii. 301. His successes, and the number of 
prisoners carried away, 302. The archduke Ferdinand e- 
lected king of, together with Bohemia, ibid. John ZspcH 
Scsepius wrests it from Ferdinand, ill. 175. Stephen suc- 
ceeds on the death of his father John, 176. Is treacherous- 
ly seized by Solyman^ 179. See IsabeUa and Martimizzi, 



James V. of Scotland, levies troops to assist Francis in Pro- 
vence, but his intention frustrated, iii. 129. His negotia- 
tions for marriage with Francis's daughter, 130. IM&ries 
Mary of Guise, ibid. Dies, and leaves Max^ his infant 
daughter to succeed him, 201. See Mary, 

JemUs, the order of, by whom founded, ii. 142. Character of 
that order, 143. Character of Tgnatio Loyola their founder, 
157. The order confirmed by the pope, VAd, An exami- 
nation into the constitution (^ the order, 158. Office and 
power of their general, 160. The rapid inogressof the 
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order, 162. Engage in trade, and establish an empire in 
South America, ibid. Bad tendency of the order, 167. Are 
responsible for most of the pernicious effects of popery since 
their institution, ibid. Advantages resulting from their in- 
stitution, 168. Civilize the natives of Paraguay, 169. Their 
precautions for the independency of their empire there, 170. 
How the particulars of their government and institution 
came to be disclosed, 172. Summary of their character, 173. 

Indulgences, in the Bomish church, the doctrine of, explained, 
ii. 86. By whom first invented, 87. Martin Luther 
preaches against them, 88. Writes against them to Albert 
elector of Mentz, 90. A bull issued in favour of, 100. The 
sale of, opposed in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 102. 

In/antedo, duke of, his haughty resentment of a casual blow on 
his horse, iii. 140. Is protected by the constable of Castile,i6t^. 

Innocent, a young domestic of cardinal di Monte, obtains his 
cardinal's hat on his election to the papacy, iv. 5. 

Interim, a system of theology so called, prepared b^ order of 
the emperor Charles V. for the use of Germany, ill. 362. Is 
disapproved of, both by protestants and papists, 364. 

Investituret, usurpations or the Bomish clergy in Germany, 
during the disputes between the emperors and popes con- 
cerning, ii. 1 14. 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and mother of Charles V., 
visits Spam with her husband Philip, archduke of Austria, 
ii. 2. Is slighted by her husband, 3. Her character, ibid. 
Is abruptly left in Spain by her husband, 4. Sinks into 
melancholy on the occasion, and is delivered of her second 
son Ferdinand, 5. Her letter of consent to her father's re- 
gency of Castile intercepted and herself confined, 9. Made 
joint regent of Castile with Ferdinand and Philip by the 
treaty of Salamanca, 11. Sets out for Spain with Philip, 
are driven on the coast of England, and detained three 
months by Henry VII. 12. Acknowledged queen by the 
Cortes,. 14. Her tenderness to her husband in his sickness, 
and extraordinary attachment to his body when dead, 15. 
Is incapable of government, 17. Her son Charles assumes 
the crown, 30. The Cortes acknowledge her son king, with 
a reservation in her favour, 46. Her reception of Padilla, 
the chief of the Spanish msJecontents, 172. The holy Junta 
removed to Tordesillas, the place of her residence, 173. Be- 
lapses into her former melancholy, ibid. The proceedings of 
the holy Junta carried on in her name, ibid. Is seized by 
the Cond^de Haro, 183. Dies, after near fifty years con- 
finement, iv. 166. ' 
JTohn ZsLpolScsepiixs, by the assistance of Sultan Solyman, esta- 
blishes himself in the kingdom of Hungary, iii. 1 75. Leavei 
the kingdom to his son Stephen, 176. See Hungary, Isabella, 
and Mariinuzzi. 
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ItabeOih daugbtep of John II. of Castile, and wife of Ferdinand 
king of Anigony her history, ii. 2. Her concern at the arch- 
duke Philip's tveatm^t of her daughter Joanna, 4. Her 
death and duuncter, 6. Appofadts Ferdinand o^ent of Cas- 
tile, under restrictions, ibid. 

^»*%^MM». daughter to Sigismund king of Poland, married to 
John king of Hungary, iii. 176. Her character, 177. Is 
treacherously carried, with her in&nt son, into TransyWa- 
nia by Sultan Solyman, 178. The government of this pro- 
vince and education of her son, committed to her jointly 
jpnth Martinuzzi, iv. 39. Is jealous of Martinuzzl's influ- 
ence, and courts the Turks, iM. Is prevailed on to resign 
Transylvania to Ferdinand, 40. Retires to Silesia, 41. 
Kecovers possession of Transylvania, 104. 

««^«.M^ of Portugal, married to the emperor Charles Y., iL 
867. 

Italy ^ consequences of the league between pope Leo X. and 
the emperor Charles V. to, li. 149. The characters of the 
Italians, Spaniards, and French, contrasted, ibid. State of, 
at the accession of Clement VII. to the papacy, 813. Views 
of the Italian states with respect to the emperor and Frm- 
ds on the expulsion of the French from Genoa and the 
Milanese, 286. Their apprehensions on the battle of Pavia 
and captivity of Francis, 846. The principal states jcun in 
the holy league against the emperor, 879. Are diapisted 
at the tardiness of Francis, 885. A view of the Ghibeline 
faction, ibid. Sentiments of the states of, on the peace of 
Cambray, iii. 87. Is visited by the emperor Charles, 29. 
The motives ofliis moderation towards the states ofy 31. A 
league among the states of, formed by Charles, 54. Pla- 
oentia granted to Octavio Famese by Philip II. of Spain, iv. 
807. The investiture of Siena given by Philip to Cosmo 
di Medici, 287. The consequence of these grants, ibid. 

Junta, holy, a view of the confederacy in Spain, so termed, 
iL 171. Theauthority of Adrian disclaimed by, 172. Be^ 
moved to Tordesillas, where queen Joanna resided, 173. 
Their proceedings carried on in the name of Joanna, Und. 
Receives letters from Charles to lay down their arms, with 
promises of pardon, 1 75. Bemonstrance or grievance drawn 
up by, 176. The particulars of this remonstrance, ibid. 
Bemarks on the spuit of it, 179. Are intimidated from 
presenting it to Charles, 180 Propose to deprive Charles 
of bis royalty during the life of Joanna, 181. Take 
the field, ibid. Character of their army, ibid. The queen 
seized by the Coudd de Haro, 182. How they ob- 
tained money to support their army, 184. Lose time in 
negotiating with the nobles, 185. Propose to make their 
peace with Charles at the expense of the nobles, 18^. Their 
irresolute conduct, 187. Their army defeated by Haro, and 
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PadilU taken prisoner, 188* Padilla ezecutecU 1B9. His 
letters to his wife, and the city of Toledo, ibid, NoU. The 
ruin of the confederacy, 191. 
JvHui II. pope, observations on the pontificate of, ii. 1 10. 
**^^ III. pope, his character, iv. 5. Besiows his cundinars 
hat infamously, 6. Is averse to the calling a council, 7. 
Summons one at Trent, 8. Asserts his supreme authority 
peremptorily in the bull for it| 16. Repents confirming 
Octavio Famese in Parma, 85. Requires Oetavio to relin- 
quish his alliance with France, 26. The manner of his 
deaths 142. 



Zm ChaUf a Flemish gentleman, associated by Charles V. with 
cardinal Ximenes in the regency of Castile, ii. 36. 

Landrecy^ siege of, by the emperor Charles Y., iii 205. Is 
abandoned by him, 206. 

IdMnoy^ mortgages the revenues of Naples to supply the 
exigencies of the emperor, ii. 232. Francis surrenders 
hhns^f prisoner to him at the battle of Pavia, 240. His 
cautious diiiposal of him, 241. Ddiireins him' i^in pursu- 
' ance of the treaty of Madrid, and receives the duke of 
Orleans and the Dauphin^ as- hostages in exchange^ 266. 
Is sent ambassador to Francib to require his fulfilment of 
the treaty ofV 290. Condudes a treaty with the pope, 293. 
Marches to join the Imperialists at Rome, where the troops 
refuse to obey him, iii. 5. 

Lanuxa^ Don John de, made viceroy of Aragon, on the de- 
parture of Charles V. for Germany, ii. 70. Composes the 
disturbances there, 196. 

LavagtMi John Lewis Fiesoo, count of, his character, iii. 303. 
Meditates subverting the government of Genoa, 304< His 
preparations, 305. His artful method of assembling his 
adherents, 306. His exhortation to them, 308. His inter-' 
view with his wife, 309. Sallies forth, ibid. Andrew Doria 
escapes, 310. Deputies sent to know his terms, 311. Is 
drowned, ibid. His brother's vanity ruins their designsj 31 2. 
See Fiefco, 
Lautrec, Odet de Foix, marechal de, the French governor of 
Milan, his character, ii. 150. Alienates the affections of 
the Milanese iVom the French, ibid. Invests Reggio, but 
is repulsed by Guicciardini the historian, then governor, ibid. 
Is excommunicated by the pope, 151. The money for pay- 
ing his troops seized by Louise of Savoy, 152. Is left by 
his Swiss troops, il»d. Is driven out of the Milanese terri- 
tories, 154. A new body of Swiss under him insist on giv- 
ing battle to the Imperialists, who defeat him, 158. The 
Swiss leave him, 139. Retires into France with the reddue 
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of his troops, Udd* Deliren up the Dauphin and duke of 
Orleans in exchange for Francis I., as hostages for the per- 
formance of the treaty of Madrid, 266, Is appointed 
generalissimo of the league against the emperor, iii. 5. His 
successes in Italy, 6. Motives which withheld him from 
subduing the Milanese, 7. Obliges the prince of Orange 
to retire to Naples, 13. Blockades Naples, 14. His army 
wasted, and himself killed by the pestilence, 18. 
Learning, the revival of, favourable to the reformation of rdi- 

gion, ii. 125. 
Le^iic, a public disputation held there by Martiii Luther 

and Eccius, on the validity of the papal authority, IL 101. 
Leo X , pope of Rome, his character, .ii. 57. His apprehensions 
on the election of an emperor of Germany, at the death 
of Maximilian, 58. His counsel to the German princeSt 
ibid. Grants Charles Y. a tenth of all ecclesiastical bene- 
fices in Castile, 65, Lays Castile under an interdict, but 
takes it off at the instance of Charles, 66. His conduct on 
the prospect of war between Charles and Francis, 67. 
Situation of the papacy at his accession, and his views of 
policy, 85. His inattention to Martin Luther's contro- 
rersy with the Dominicans concerning indulgences* 93. 
Is instigated against him, and summons him to Rome, 94w 
Desires the elector of Saxony not to protect him, U)id. 
Is prevailed on to permit Luther*s doctrines to be examined 
in Grermany, 95. Cardinal Cajetan appointed to try him, 
ibid. Issues a bull in favour of indulgences, 100. A 
suspension of proceedings against Luther, and why, 103. 
Fublishes a bull of excommunication against him, 103. 
The political views of his conduct between Charles and 
Francis, 138. Concludes a treaty with Francis, 139. Con- 
cludes a treaty also with Charles, ibtd. The conditions of 
the treaty with Charles, 140. Its consequences to Italy, 
149. Is disappointed in a scheme formed by Moroni, chan- 
cellor of Milan, for attacking that dutchy, 150. Excom- 
municates marechal de Foix for his attadc of Reggio, and 
declares against France, 151. Takes a body of Swiss into 
pay, ibid. The French driven out of the Milanese, 154. 
He dies, 155. The spirit of the confederacy broken by his 
death, Und, 
L'Eiparre, Foix de, commands the French troops in Navarre 
for Henry d'Albret, ii. 141. Reduces that kmgdom, aid. 
His imprudent progress into Castile, 142. Is taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards, and the French driven out of Navarre, 
ibid, 
Leonard, Father, forms a scheme of betraying Metz to the 
Imperialists, iv. 135. Introduces soldiers clad like friars, 
136. Is detected, 137. Is murdered by his monks, ibid, 
LtvetquCi Don, Hs account of the motives which induced the 
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emperor Chsrles Y. to resign his heredttary dominions, iv. 
166, Note* 

LewUlh king of Hungarj and Bohemia, his character, ii. 
302. Is invaded and killed b^ Soljttian the Magnificent, 
ibid. 

Louif XII. kin^ of France, receives homage of the archduke 
Philip for the earldom of Flanders, ii. 2. Concludes a 
treaty with him, while at war with Ferdinand of Aragon, 
5. Bestows his niece, Germain de Foix, on Ferdinand, 
and concludes a peace with him, 11. Loses the confidence 
of Philip on that occasion, 22, Note* Bestows his eldest 
daughter, already betrothed to Charies V., on the count of 
Angoultee, ibid, 

Leyva, Antonio de, defends Pavia for the emperor against 
Francis, ii. 233. His vigorous defence, 234^ Sallies out at 
the battle of Pavia, and contributes to the defeat of Fran- 
cis, 240. Is left governor of Milan by the duke of Bourbon, 
290. Defeats the forces there, iii. 22. Is appointed gene- 
ralissimo 6f the Italian league, 51. Directs the operations of 
the invasion of France, under the emperor, 105. Dies, 113. 

Literature t its obligations to the order of Jesuits, iii. 164. 

Lorenzo di Medici. See Medici, 

Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France, her character, 
ii. 151, 152. Her motives for seizing the money appointed 
for payment of marechal Lautrec's troops, ibid. Cause of 
her aversion to the house of Bourbon, 202. Her advances 
towards a marriage with Charles duke of Bourbon, rejected 
by him, 203, 204. Determines to ruin him, ibid. Insti- 
gates a law suit against him for his estates, ibid. Goes to 
dissuade Francis from his intended invasion of the Milan- 
ese, who will not wait for her, 230. Is appointed regent 
during his absence, 231. Her prudent conduct on the de- 
feat of Pavia, and captivity of her son Francis, 242. Con- 
cludes a defensive alliance with Henry VIII., 251. Ratifies 
the treaty of Madrid for the recovery of her son's liberty, 
^^5, Undertakes with Margaret of Savoy to accommodate 
the differences between the emperor and Francis, iiit 23. 
Articles of the peace of Cambray , 25. 

Loyola, Ignatio, commands the castle of Pampeluna in Na- 
varre, and is wounded in its defence, ii. 142. His en- 
thusiastic turn of mind, ibid. The founder of the society 
of Jesuits, ibid. Prevails on the pope to establish the order, 
ilL 155. An examination into the constitution of the order, 
156. Office and power of the general, 157. The rapid 
progress qU|fcgr Qer, 160. See Jesuits, 

Lorrain, ca^^^^K persuades Henry II. of France to accept 
the ofiercH^^He with pope Paul IV., and is sent to Rome 
to negotiQHRv. 166. His imprudent behaviour towards 
the dutche»WValentinois, 223. 
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iMneiibu^^ duke of, avowd the opinions of IiUther, iL 218» 
LufheTf Martin, the happy conaequences of the opinions 
propagated by him, iL 84. Attacks indulgences, 88. His 
birth and education, iXnd. Chosen philosophical professor 
« at the university of Wittemberg, 89. Inveighs agauist the 
publishers of indulgences, ibid» Writes io Albert elector of 
Mentz against them, 90. Composes theses against indulgen- 
ces, 91. Is supported by the Augustinians, and encouraged 
by Frederick elector of Saxony, 93. Is summoned to Kome 
by pope LeO} 94. Obtains of the pope leave to have his 
doctrines examined in Germany, 95. Appears before car- 
dinal Cajetan at Augsburg, ibid. His resolute reply to the 
peremptory order of Cajetan to retract hb principles, 96. 
Withdraws from Augsburg, and appeals from the pope 
ill-informed, to the pope when better informed, concerning 
him, 97. Appeals to a general council, tbid. The death ^ 
Maximilian, how of service to him, 100. Questions the 
papal authority In a public disputation, 101. His opinions 
condemned by the universities of Cologne and liouvain, 

102. A bull of excommunication published against him, 

103. Pronounces the pope to be antichrist, and bums the 
bull, 1 04. Reflections on the conduct of the court of Rome 
towards him, 103. Refl^^ctions on his conduct, 106. Causes 
which contributed to favour his opposition to the church of 
Rome, 109. Particularly the art of printing, 124. And 
the revival of learning, 125. He is summoned to appear at 
the diet of Worms, 131. A safe-conduct granted him 
thither, ibid. His reception there, 132. Refuses to retract 
his opinions, ibid. Departs, 133. An edict published against 
him, iUd, He is seized and concealed at Wartburgh, ibid. 
Progress of his doctiines, ibid. The university of Paris 
publishes a decree against him, 134. Wrote against by 
Henry VIII. of England, ibid. Answers both, 135. With- 
draws from his retreat to check the inconsiderate zeal of 
Carlos tadius, 216. Undertakes a translation of the Bible, 
217. His doctrines avowed by several" of the German 
princes, ibid. His moderate and prudent conduct, 275. 
Marries Catharine k Boria, a nun, ibid. The great progress 
of his doctrines among the Germanic States, iii. 34. En- 
courages the protestants, dispirited by the emperor's decree 
against him, 41. His concern at the practices of the ana- 
baptists at Munster, 6Q, Is invited to Leipsic, by Henry 

, duke of Saxony, 137. His opinion of Gropper's treatise to 
unite the protestants and catholics, 173. Dies, 252. Sum- 
mary of his character, 253. Extract from.Jus. last will, 256* 
Note, See Protestants, A view of the |^Dbraordinary eiiects 
of his revolt from the church of Rome, on that court, and 
on Europe in geheral, iv. 257. 
Liuvemhurghf invaded by Robert de la Maick, lord of Bouillon, 
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iL 144. InYided and ovefrun by the duJce of Orleans^ iii. 
19$. Is again invaded by Francis, 204. 

M 

Madrid, treaty of, between the emperor Charles V. and his 
prisoner Francis I. king of France, ii. 262, 263. Sentiments 
of the public with regard to this treaty, 264. 

Magdetmrg^ the dty of, refuses to admit the Interim enforced 
by Churles Y., and prepares for defence, iv. 15. Maurice, 
elector of Saxony appointed to reduce it, 2 16. Is put 
under the ban of the empire^ 30. The territories of, 
invaded by George of Mecklenburgh, %bid» The inhabitants 
defeated in a sally, 31. Maurice of Saxony arrives and be- 
sieges the city, iind. Surrenders, 32. The senate elects 
Maurice their burgrave, 33. 

Mahmed^ king of Tunis, history of his sons, iii. 77. 

Majorca^ an insurrection there, ii. 196. Which is quelled with 
difficulty, iind. The moderation of Charles towards the in- 
surgents, on his arrival in Spain, 197. 

Majesty^ the appellation of, assumed by Charles Y. on his elec- 
tion to the Imperial crown, and taken by all the other mo- 
narchs of Europe, iL 64. 

Malinet, council of, an account of, ilL 143. 

Malta, the island of, granted by the emperor Charles Y. to the 
knights of St. John expelled from iJthodes by Uie Turks, iL 
164. 

Mamalukes, extirpated by Sultan Selim II., ii. 53. 

Mammelukes, a faction in Geneva, so termed, some account of, 
iu. 96. 

Manuelf Don John, Ferdinand's ambassador at the imperial 
court, pays his court to the archduke Philip on queen Isa- 
bella's death, ii. 8. Intercepts Joanna's letter of consent to 
Ferdinand's regency of Castile, 9. Negotiates a treaty be- 
tween Ferdinand and Philip, 11. Declares for Maximilian's 
regency on Philip's death, 16. Is made Imperial ambassa- 
dor at Kome, and concludes an alliance between Charles Y. 
and Leo X., 140. The conditions of the treaty, 141. Pro- 
cures Adrian, of Utrecht to be elected pope 156. 

Marcettus II., pope, his character, iv. 152. Dies, Und. 

Marciano, battle of, between Peter Strozzi and the marquis 
de Marignano, iv. 128. 

Margaret of Austria, and dowager of Savoy, aunt to Charles Y. 
undertakes with Louise, mother of Francis I. of France^ 
to accommodate the differences between those two monarchs, 
iii. 23. Articles of the peace of Cambray, 25. 

Marignano, marquis of, appointed commander of the Floren- 
tine army, acting against the French, iv. 126. Defeats the 
French army under Peter Strozzi, 128. Lays siege to Si* 
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ena, 199. Converts the aiege into a Uockade, 130^ Siena 
surrenders, ibid. Reduces Forto Ercole, 1 J2. His troops 
ordered into Piedmont by the emperor, 133- 

Morckf Robert de la, lord of Bouillon, declares war against 
the emperor Charles V. ii. 143. Ravages Luxembui^h 
with French troops, 144. Is commanded to disband his 
troops by Francis, ibid. His territories reduced by the em- 
peror, 145. 

itIarfltfUfef besieged by the Imperialists, ii. 228. Rescued by 
Francis, iWrf. Interview and treaty ttiere between the pope 
and Francis, iii. 54. 

Martinuzsii, bishcp of Waradin, is appointed guardian to Ste- 
phen Kng of Hungary, iii. 177. His character, 178. Solicits 
the assistance of Sultan Solyman against Ferdinand, 179. 
Solyman seizes the kingdom, ibid. Is appointed to the go- 
vernment of Transylvania and the education of the young 
king, jointly with the queen, iv. 38. Negotiates with Fer- 
dinand, ibid. Prevails with the queen to resign Transyl- 
vania to Ferdmand, 39. Is appointed governor of Tran- 
sylvania and made a cardinal, 41. Is assassinated by Ferdi- 
nand's order, 42. 

Martyr^ Peter, his authority cited in proof of the extortions 
of the Flemish ministers of Charles V., ii. 47- 

Mary of Burgundy, contracted to Louis XTI. of France, but 
married to the emperor Maximilian, ii. 1. 

ilfar^ of England, her accession, iv. 113. Receives proposals 
from the emperor Charles V. of marrying his son Philips 
114. The Fnglish averse to this union, ibid. The house 
of commons remonstrates against the match, 115. The arti- 
cles of marriage, 116. The marriage ratified by parliament 
and completed, 118. Re-establishes the Romish religion, 
ibid. Persecutes the reformers, 119. Invites Charles to 
England on his resignation and passage to Spain, which he 
decBnes, 185. Is engaged by Philip to assist Mm in his 
war against France, 195. Levies money by her prerogative 
to carry on the war, i6w?. Her neglect in the security of Ca- 
lais, 212. Calais invested and taken by the duke of Guise, 
214. Dies, 233. 

Mary^ daughter of James V. of Scotland, succeeds to the 
crown an infant, iii. 201. Is contracted to the Dauphin of 
•France, 356. Is^ducated at the court of France, iv. 25. 
The marriage completed, 26. Assumes the title and anna 
of England on the death of Mary, 235. 

Matthias t John, a baker, becomes a leader of the anabaptists at 
Munster, iii. 60. Seizes the city, and establishes a new 
form of government there, 61. Repulses the bishop of 
Munster, 64. Is killed, iUd, See Boccold and AndbaptisU. 

Mavriccy duke of Saxony, bis motives for not acceding to the 
protestant league of Smalkalde^ iii. 208. Marches Co the 
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anistance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 209. His difference 
with his cousin the elector, ibid. His conduct at the diet 
of Worms, 334. Joins the emperor against the protestants, 
275. His motives, 287. His insidious conduct toward th» 
elector, 289. Seizes the electorate of Saxony, 292. Saxo- 
ny recovered by the elector, 298. His indfectual endea* 
vours to reduce Wittemberg for the emperor, 331. Ob- 
tains possession of the electorate, 337. Is formally invested 
at the diet of Augsburg, 364. Becomes dissatisfied with 
the emperor, iv. 9. His motives to discontent explained^ 
10. His address and caution in his conduct, 11. Enforces 
the ItOerim in his territories, 12. Makes, nevertheless, pro- 
fessions of his attachment to the reformation, 13. Under- 
takes to reduce Magdeburg to submit to the Interim^ 14. 
Protests a^unst the Council of Trent, xbid. Is commis- 
sioned by Uie emperor to reduce Mafldeburg, 16. Joini 
George of Mecklenburg before Magdeburg, 30. The city 
capitulates, 32. Begins to intrigue with count Mansfeldt, 
S3. Is elected burgrave of Magdeburg, 34. Dismisses his 
troops, 36. His address in amusing the emperor, ibid* 
Makes an alliance with Henry II. of France, to make war 
on the emperor, 44. Makes a formal requisition of the 
land^ve's liber^, 46. Joins his troops, and publishes a 
manifesto, 52. Takes possession of Augsburg and other 
cities, 54. An ineffectuid negotiation with Charles, 65* 
Defeats a body of the emperor^s troops, 58. Takes the cas- 
tle of Ehrenburg, ibid. Is retarded by a mutiny in his 
troops, 59. Enters Inspiruck, and narrowly misses taking 
Charles, 60. A negotiation between him and FCTdinano, 
67. Besieges Francfort on the Maine, 72. His induce- 
ments to an accommodation, 74. Signs a treaty with the 
emperor at Passau, 75. Reflections on his conduct in this 
war, 76. Marches into Hungary to oppose the Turks, 80* 
Is placed at the head of the league against. Albert of Bran* 
denburgh, 97. Defeats Albert, but is killed in the battle, 
98. His character, 99. Is succeeded by his brother Augus- 
tus, 100. 
JMaookmlian^ emperor of Germany, claims the regency Of Cas- 
tile, on his son PhiUp's death, ii. 16. Is supported |in his 
claim by Don John Manuel, 17. Loses it, 19. Obtains the 
government of the Low Countries by the death of Philip, , 
22. Appoints William de Croy, lord of Chievres, to super- 
intend the education of his grandson Charles, ibid. Con- 
cludes a peace with France and Venice, 41. Dies, 51. State 
of Europe at this period, ibid. His endeavours to secure the 
Imperial crown to his grandson Charles, 52. How obstruct- 
ed, v^. 
.Mecklenburg^ Geprge of, invades the territories of Magdeburg 
for the emperor, iv. 30. Defeats the Magdeburgers, who 
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ttOly out on liim, 31. Is joined bj Mafuicfe of Ssxony, who 
assumes the supreme command, Und. 

Medecmo^ John James* See Marignano, 

Medici, Alexander, restored to the dominions of Florence, bj 
the emperor Charles, iii. 33* Is assassinated, 36. 

«wi^«»«^ oirdinal de, elected pope, and assumes the title of 
Clem^t YIL, ii 209. See Clefnertt VII, 

^«ii«.4%«. Catharine di, is married to the duke of Orleans, iii. 
44. Is conjectured by the empeior Charles V. to have 
poiioned the Dauphin, 115. 

^-i*****^ Cosmo di, made duke of Florence, iii. 127. Is sup- 
ported by the emperor and defeats the partt^ans of Lo- 
renao, 128. Asserts his independency agaimit the empe- 
ror, iv. 91. Offers to reduce Siena for t& emperor, 125. 
Enters into a war with France, Urid, See Marigiumo. His 
address in procuring the inrestituTe of Siena from Philip 
IL of Spain, 207. U is granted to hun, 209. 

<^» ^ %^% Loreiuo di^ assassinates his kinsman Alexander, iii. 
12& Flies, &id. Attempts to oppose Cosmos but is de- 
feated, 127. 

Midim del Campo, the inhabitants of, refiise to let Fonaeca 
take the miUtirj stores there for the siege of the inaur- 
g«nt«tn Segovia, ii. Id8< The town almost burnt by Fon- 
aeca, UHd. The hihabitanta repulse him, 169. Surrenders 
after the battle «f YiUaiiTy and disselution of the holy 
Junta, 191« 

Mekmctfum, imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther, iL 105. 
Is empl03^ to drawn up a concision of faith by the pro- 
testont princes at the-diet of AtigabuTg, iii. 39* Is d^ected 
by the emperor's decree against the proteatants^ but com- 
forted by Luther, 42. Is inirited' to Paris by Francis, 9a 
His conference with Eckius, 172. Is prevailed on to fiivour 
the Interim enforced by the emperor, iv. 12. 

Mekto, Conde de, made viceroy of Valencia, on the departure 
of Charles V. for Germany, iL 70. Appointed to command 
the troops of the nobles against the Germanada, 195. 
Defeated by them in several actions, ibid. Destroys tiie 
association, 196. 

Menizt archbishop of, artfully declares before the emperor, the 
diet c^ Augsburg's acceptance of the IfOeTim^ without being 
authorised by it, iii. 362. ' 

MerveiUe, a Milanese gentleman, employed as envoy fiom 
Francis I. to Francis Sforza, duke of MiliUi, his fate, iii. 89. 

Metz, seized by Montmorency the French general, iv. 56, 
The duke of Guise made governor of, 82. Is besieged by 
the empisror, 85. The emperor desists, and retires in a 
distressed condition, 88. A scheme formed by father Leo- 
nard to befxay the city to the Imperialists, 134. The 
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conspiracy detected by the governor, 137. Leonard mur« 
dered by his monks» and his associates executed* 138. 
Mcttkres, in France, besieged by the Imperialists, ii. 145. 
Gallant defence of, by the chevalier Bayard« Odd. The siege 
raised, ma. 
Mikutt marechal de Foix apj^inted to be the French gover- 
nor of, ii. 149, His diaracter, ibid. The Milanese alienated 
from the French by his oppressions, ibid. Invaded by the 
ecclesiastical troops under Prosper Colonna, 150. The 
French driven out, 152. Oppressed by the Imperial troops, 
*201. Invaded by the French, 208. "Who are driven out 
by Colonna, ibid. The Imperial troopa there mutiny for 
pay, but are appeased by Moroni, 813, Abandoned by the 
French, 281. Overrun again by Francis, who seizes the 
city, ibid. The French retire on news of the battle of Favia, 
232. The investiture of, granted to Sforza, 252. Taken 
from him and granted to the duke of Bourbon, 260. IMs- 
orders committed by the Imperial troops there, 279. 
Oppressive measures of Bourbon to supply his mutinous 
troops, 288. The French forces there de&ated by Antonio 
de Leyva, iii. 22. Is again granted by the emperor to 
Sforza, 33. Death of Sforza, 98. The pretensions of Fran- 
cis jto that dutchy, ibid, h seized by the emperor, 99. The 
marquis del Guasto appointed governor, 114. 
Mohacz, battle of, between Solyman the Magnificent and the 

Hungarians, ii. 301. 
Monastic orders, inquiry into the iUhdamental principles of, 
iii. 155. Peculiar constitution of the order of Jesuits, 
157. 
Moncada^ Don Hugo di, the Imperial ambassador at Rome, 
his intrigues with' cardinal Colonna against jtope Clement, 
iL 286. Reduces the pope to an accommodation, ibid. Is 
defeated and killed by Andrew Doriaiii a naval engagement 
before the harbour of Naples, iii. 14. 
MonluCy is sent by the coimt d^Enguien to Francis for per- 
mission to give battle to the marquis del Guasto, iii. 219. 
Obtains his suit by his spirited arguments, 220. Commands 
in Siena, when besiesed by the marquis de Marignano, iv. 
129. His vigorous defence, ibid. Is reduced by famine, 
and capitulates, 131. 
Monte Alcino, numbers of the citizens of Siena retire thither 
idter the reduction of that city by the Florentines, and 
establish a free government there, iv. 132. 
Motttecuculi, count of, accused and tortured for poisoning the 

Dauphin, charges the emperor with instigating jt, iii. 115. 
Montmorency, mareschal, his character, iii. 108. Francis adopts 
his plan for resisting the emperor, and commits the execu- 
tion to him, 109. His precautions, ibid. His troops despise 
his conduct, 111. Observations on his operations, 113. Is 
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disgracedy 195. Conducts the army of Henry II. to join 
Maurice of Saxony, and seizes Metz, iv. 56. Dissuades 
Henry from accepting the offered alliance with pope Paul 
rV., 159. Commands the French army against the diike 
of Savoy, 198. Detaches d'Andelot to relieve St. Quintin, 
iWd. Exposes himself imprudently to an action, and is de- 
feated, 199. Is taken prisoner, 200. Negotiates a peace 
between Philip and Henry, 224. Ketums to France, and 
is highly honoured by Henry, 225. His assiduity in for- 
warding the negotiations, 23T. His expedient for promot- 
ing the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, 240. 

Mfontpeliery a fruitless conference held there for the restitution 
of the kingdom of Navarre, ii. 50. 

MoronCf Jerome, chancellor of Milan, his character, ii. 149. 
Retires from the French exactions in Milan to Francis 
Sforza, 150. His intrigues, how rendered abortive, 151. 
Quiets the mutiny of ttie Imperial troops in Milan, 213. 
Is disgusted with the behaviour of Charles, 251. Intrigues 
against the emperor with Pescara, 253. Is betrayed to the 
emperor by Pescara, 255. Is arrested at his visit to Pescara, 
256. Is set at liberty by the duke of Bourbon, and becomes 
his confidant, 289. 

Mfoutofii in France, taken by the Imperialists, iL 145. Betaken 
by Francis, 146. 

MuOuiiuen^ battle of, between, the emperor Charles V. and the 
elector of Saxony, iii. 329. 

Muley Hascen, king of Tunis, his inhuman treatment of his 
father and brothers, iii. 77. Is expelled by Barbarossa, 
ibid. Engages the emperor Charles V. to restore him, 80. 
Is established again by the surrender of Tunis, 85. His 
treaty with Charles, ibid, 

Muncer, Thomas, a disciple of Luther, opposes him with 
fanatical notions, ii. 271. Heads the insurrection of the 
peasants in Thuringia, 273. His extravagant schemes, ibiiU 
Is defeated and put to death, 274. 

Munster, the first settlement of the anabaptists in that city, 
iii. 60. The city seized by them, 61. They establish 
a new form of government there, ibid. Is called Mount 
Sion, 62. The bishop of, repulsed by tliem, 63. Is 
blockaded by the bishop, 66. The city taken, -67. See 
Anabaptists, 

Murder^ the prices of composition for, by the Romish clergy, 
ii. 113. 

Mustapha^ the declared heir to Sultan Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, is invested with the administration of Diarbeqnir, iv. 
108. His father rendered jealous of his popularity, by the 
arts of Roxalana, ibid. Is Wangled by his father's order, 
111. H is only son murdered , 112. 
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^<ipleii the rerenues of, mortp«ged by Lannoy tasopply the 
emperor in 1d^% exigendes, ii. 232. Invaded by the French 
unoer the duke of Altmny, 935. Invaded by pope Cle- 
ment VII., 290. Treaty between the pope and llannoy, 
viceroy of, 292. The prince of Orange retreats thither be* 
fbre Lautrec, iii. 14. Is blockaded by Lautrec^ ibid. Sea 
engagement in the harbour of» between Andrew Dorla and 
Moncada, ibid* Causes whidi disappointed the Flinch 
operations against, 15. Boria reve)t5, and opens the com- 
munication by sea again, 17. Oppressed by the Spani^ 
viceroy, Don Fedro de Toledo, becomes disal^R^ed to the 
emperor Charles V., iv. 93t Is harrassed by a Turkish 
fleet, 94. 

NattaUf count of, invades Bouillon, at the head of the Imperi- 
alists, ii. 144. Invades France, takes Mouson, and besieges 
Mezieres, but is repulsed, 1 45. 
^ Navarre^ the kingdom of, un^stly acquired by Ferdinand of 
Aragon, ii. 19. D^Albret's mvasion of, defeated by cardinal 
Xlmenes, 37. Its castles dismantled, except Pampeluna, 
which Ximenes strengthens, 38. Invaded by Frands I. in 
the name of Henrv D*Albret, 141. Beduced by I'Esparre 
the French general, %bid. The French driven out by the 
Spaniards, and TEsparre taken prisoner, 142. 

KetherlfiHdtt the government of, first assumed by Charles V., 
ii. 24. The Flemings averse to Charles's going to Spain 9 
42. Invaded by Frands I. kin^of France, 144. A truce 
conduded with, by Henry Vlfl. of England, iiL 15. In- 
vaded by Frands a^ain, 117. A suspension oi arms there, 
118. An insurrection at Ghent, 141. See Ghent. Is once 
more invaded by Frands, 204. Resigned by the emperor 
to his son Philip, iv. 167. A review of the alterations in, 
during the sixteenth century, 267, 268. 

Nice, a truce for ten years concluded there between the em- 
peror and Francis, iii. 1 24. Besieged by the French and 
Turks, 207. 

Noyon, treaty of, between Charles V. and Frands I. of Fiance, 
ii. 42. The terms of, neglected by Charles, 73. 

Nuremberg, the dty of, embraces the reformed religion, iL 
218. Diet of, particulars of pope Adrian's Inief to, respect- 
ing the reformers, 219. The re|)ljr to, ibid. Proposes a 
general council, 220. Presents a list of grievances to the 
jx)pe, 221. The recess, or edict of, ihid. This diet of great 
advantage to the reformers, 222. I'roceedings of a second 
diet there, 224. Recess of the diet, ibid. An accommoda- 
tion agreed to there between the emperor Charles V. and 
the protestants, iii.. 47. 
VOL. IV, 2. D 
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OroMf and other places in Barbaiy, annexed to the crown of 

Castile, by Ximenes, ii. 19. 
Orange, Fhilibert de Chalons, prince of, general of the Impe- 

rliu arniy on the death of the duke of Bourbon, takes the 

castle of St. Angelo, and pope Clement YII. prisoner, ii. 

299. Betires to Naples on the approach of Lautrec, iii. 14. 

Takes his successor, the marquis de Saluoesy prisoner at 

Aversa, 19. 
Orleans, duke of, delivered up to the emperor Charles V. with 

the Dauphin, as hostages for the performance of the treaty 

of Madrid, iL 266. Is married to Catharine di Medici» iii. 

54. Becomes Dauphin by the death of his brother, 116. 

See Daufhinm 
i.t^«^ duke of, brother to the former, commands the army 

appointed by Francis T» for the invasion of Luxemburg^ 

iu. 196. Is prompted by envy to abandon his conquestey 

and join his brother the'Dauf^in in RousiUon, ibid. Dies, 

241. 



PaeheeOf Donna Maria, wife to Don John de Fadilla, her 
artful scheme to raise money to supply the army of the 
holy Junta, ii. 184. Her husband taken prisoner and exe- 
cuted, 189. His letter to her, ibid. Note. Raises forces to 
revenge his death, 192. Is reduced and retires to Portu- 
gal, 193. 

PadUla, Don John de, his family and character, ii. 166. 
Heads the insurrection at Toledo, iHd, Routs the troops 
under Ronquillo, 168. Calls a convention of the male- 
contents at Avila, 171. Forms the confederacy called 
The Holy Junta, 172. Disclaims Adrian's authority, ibid. 
Gets possession of queen Joanna, ibid. Removes the holy 
Junta to Tordesillas, the place of her residence, 173. Sent 
with troops to Yalladolid, and deprives Adrian of all power 
of government, 174. Is superseded in the command of 
the army of the Junta by Don Pedro de Giron, 181. Is 
appointed commander at the resignation of Giron, 183. 
His army supplied with money by an expedient of his wife. 
184. Besieges Torrelobaton, 187. Takes and plunders it, 
I5J4J. Concludes a truce with the nobles, ibid. Is wounded 
^and taken prisoner in an action with the Cond^ de Haro, 
188. Is put to death, 189. His letter to his wife, IM. 
IfoU. His letter to the city of Tol^o, 190, NtOe. 

palatinate, the reformation established there by the elecKIT 
Frederick, iii. 245. 
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.jhaatine, count, ambassador from the diet at Francforti tningg 
Charles V. the oflfer of the Impenal crown, which he accepts, 
ii. 65. 

Pamjpelum^ castle of, in Navarre, Its fortifications strengthened 
hy cardinal Ximenes, ii. 38. Taken by TEsparre, the 
French general, for Henry d*Albret, 142. Retaken from 
the French, 143. 

Papacy f how liable to be affected by the disposal of the Impe- 
rial crown, ii. 58. 

Paraguay^ a sovereignty established there by the order of 
Jesuits, iii. 165. The inhabitants of, civilized by them, 
166. Precautions used by the Jesuits to preserve the inde- 
pendency of their empire there, ibid, 

Par%9, a decree published by the university of, against Martin 
' Luther the reformer, ii. 135. A decree of the parliament 
of, published against the emperor Charles V., iii. 116- 

Parmay the dutchy of, confirmed to Octavio Famese, by pope 
Julius III., iv. 25. Is attacked by the Imperialists, and 
successfully protected by the French, 27. 

Paisau, a treaty concluded there between the emperor Charles 
V. and Maurice of Saxony, iv. 75. Reflections on this 
peace, and the conduct of Maurice, 76. 

Pavia, besieffed by Francis I. of France, ii. 234. Vigorously 
defended oy Antonio de Leyva, ibid. Battle of, between 
Francis and the duke of Bourbon, 238. The Imperial 
troops in that city mutiny, 247. 

PatU III. pope, elected, iii. 57. His character, 58. Proposes 
a general council to be held at Mantua, 71. Negotiates 
personally between the emperor and Francis, 122. Issues a 
bull for a council at Mantua, 132. Prorogues and transfers 
it to Vicenza, 134. A partial reformation of abuses by, 
ibid. Summons the council of Trent, 211.' Prorogues it, 
ibid. Summons ii again, 235. Grants the dutcnies of 
Parma and Placentia to his illegitimate son, 242. Deprives 
and excommunicates the electoral bbhop of Cologne, 259. 
Presses the emperor to declare against the protestants, 260. 
Concludes an alliance with him against the protestants, 265. 
Indiscreetly publishes this treaty, 266. His troops join the 
emperor, 281. Recals them, 300. Removes the council 
from Trent to Bologna, 352. Refuses the emperor's re- 
quest to carry the council back to Trent, ibid. His resent- 
ment against the emperor for the murder of his son, cardinal 
Famese, 355. Is petitioned by the diet of Augsburg for 
the return of the council to Trent, 357. Eludes the com- 
plying with this request, 358. His sentiments of the 
Interim^ published by Charles, 366. Dismisses the council 
of Bologna, 371. Annexes Parma and Placentia to the 
holy see, iv. 2. Dies, 3. The manner of bis death inquired 
into, 1^. 

2 D 2 
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Paa IV.pope* dected, ir. 152. Hia dwracter and history ♦ 
143. Founds the order of Theatines, 154. Is the prm- 
cipal occasion of establislung the mquisition in the papal 
territories^ 155. Lays aside hU austerity on his elecUon, 
156. His partiality to his nephews, iUeU U ahenated 
from the emperor by his nephews, 15T. Makes over- 
tures to an alUance with France, 158. Is enraged by tte 
recess of the diet of Augsburg, 160. Signs a treaty witU 
France, 162. Is mcluded in the truce for fiv^e yem, 
concluded between the emperor and Henry, 174. His 
insidious artifices to defeat this truce, 176. AbsolvM 
Henry from his oath, and concludes a new treaty with 
him, 179. His violent proceedings against Philip^ now 
Im of Spain, Udd. The CoEupagna Bomagna seized bj 
Une 4uke d'Alva, isa., Concludes a truce with Alva, 
ibid. Contrast between Jhia conduct and that of Chaiies, 
IS9. Renews his hostilities against Philip, 1«0. Is w^ 
provides^ for military operations, 191. Is reduced to niake 
peace with PhiUp, by the recal of the duke of Guise after 
the d^eat oS St. Quintin, 206. Beoeivea an ambassador 
from the emp«x)r Ferdinand to notify his eLectian^ but 
refuses to see him» or to acknowledge the enj^^ror, ibid, 
I>ie«,IS43. 

Poaififi, a Fx^ich officer, sent amhsasadar from Frauds L to 
SuUan So^rxaan, in. 202. His successft;^ nqgoUaticms at the 
Porte, 203. 

Pen^oke, earl of» sent by queen Mary of England with « 
body of men to join the Spanish army iu the liow Coiui- 
tries, iv* 196. 

PtrfUgmmt the capital of Rousillon, besieged by thePaqphin 
of France, iiU 7. The siege raised, %b%d. 

Peteat^Of majNjuis de, takes Milan by assault, it 154 Drvies 
Bonnivet back to France, 214. His generous oace of the 
daevoUer Bayard, 215. Commands in the wpnaaa of Pro- 
vence, 227. Besieges Marseillesy 228. His army retires 
towards Italy, on l^e a^^tearance of the French trocq^ ibid* 
Aesi^Bs Milan to the French, 231. Prevails on the 
Spaojsh troops not to murmur at present for their pty, 
233. Contributes to the defeat of F»ncis at the battle of 
Pavia, 239. Is disgusted at Francis being taken to Spain 
without his concurrence, 253. His resentment inflamed by 
Moroni, 255. Betrays Moron^*s deagus to the ^nperer, 
256. Arrests Moroni, iUd. Dies, 260. 

Phiiip, archduke of Austoia, and &ther of Charles V., visits 
Spain, with his wife Joanna, ii. 2. Does homi^ by the 
way to Louis XII. of France for the earldom of Flaadets, 
3. His title to the crown acknowledged by the Cortes, ibid* 
Is diflgusted with the formality of the Spanish coarti 4. 
Ferdinand becomes jealous of his power, U4d. Slights his 
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Wife, ibid. His abrupt departure from Spain, ^Aid, Pawes 
through France, and enters into a treaty with Louis, 5. 
His sentiments on Ferdinand's obtaining the regency of 
Castile, 8. Requires Ferdinand to retire to Aragon, and 
resign his regency of Castile, ibid. The regency of Qastile 
vested jointly in him, Ferdinand and Joanna, by the treaty 
of Salamanca, ll. Sets out for Spain, and is driven on the 
coast of England, where he is detained three months by 
Henry VII., 12. Arrives at Corunna, ibid. The Castilian 
nobility declare openly for him, ibid. Ferdinand resigns 
the regency of Castile to him, 13. Interview between them, 
ibid. Acknowledged king of Castile by the Cortes, 14 Dies, 
ibid. Joanna's extraordinary conduct in regard to his body, 
1 5. See Joanna. 

JPhilip, prince, son to the emperor Charles V., his right of suc- 
cession recognized by the Cortes of Aragon and Valencia, 
iii. 198. Is acknowledged by the states of the Netherlands, 
373. His deportment disgusts the Flemings, 374. His 
character, iv. 22. Is married to Mary, queen of England, 
115. 118. The English parliament jealous of him, 120. 
His father resigns his hereditary dominions to him, 1 63. Is 
called by his father out of England, 167. The ceremony 
of investing liim, ibid. His father's address to him, 168, 
169. Commissions cardinal Granville to address the assem- 
bly in his name, 171. Mary, queen-dowager of Hungary, 
resigns her regency, ibid. The dominions of Spain resigned 
to him, 1 72. His unpoliteness to the French ambassador 
Coligny, 174, yote. The pope's violent proceedings against 
him, 179. His scruples concerning commencing hostilities 
against the pope, 180. His ungrateful neglect in paying his 
father's pension, 187. The pope renews hostilities against 
himj 100. Assembles an army in the Low Countries 
a^^ainst France, 194. Goes over to England to engage that 
kmgdom in the war, 195, Visits the camp at St. Quintin 
after the victory, 201. Opposes the scheme of penetrating 
to Paris, and orders the siege of iSt. Quintin to be prose- 
cuted, ibid. St. Quintin taken by assault, 202. The small , 
advantages he reaped by these successes, 204. Builds the 
Escurialin memory of the battle of St. Quintin, ibid. Con- 
cludes a peace with the pope; 205. Restores Placentia to 
Octavio Famese, 206. Grants the investiture of Siena to 
Cosmo di 3fedici, 209. Enters- into negotiations for peace 
with his prisoner Montmorency, 224. Death of queen 
Mary, 233. Addresses her successor Elizabeth for marriage, 
234. Elizabeth's motives for rejecting him, 236. Her 
evasive answer to him, 2S7. Supplants nis son Don Carlos, 
and marries Henry's daughter Eiizabeth, 240. Articles of 
ihe treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, ibid. 

Ph0ibert, Emanuel, dukeoi' Savoy. See Savoy, 

2 D 3 
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PMiflmot nepbew to Aodrew Doria, defeats Monetda in a 

«ea-ei^igeineiit before the haibour of Naples, iu. 14. 
PUuien09 msiquis de, inTades Transjlvania for Fexdinaiid, 
lY. 38. Misrepresents oardinal Martinuzzi to Fexdindnd, 
and obtains a commission to assassinate him, 41. Is ^Mvod 
to abandon Trensjlvania, 104. 
Pieariyy invaded by Henry VIII. ii. la Henry forced by the 
duke de Vendome to retire, 163. Invaded again under 
tibie duke of Suffolk, 811. Who penetrates ahnost to Paris, 
but is driven back, iM, 812. Inefi^tual invasion by the 
Imperialists, iii. 114. 
Placeniiat %he dutchy of, granted together with that of Parma 
bv pope Paul III. to bis natural son, cardinal Famese, 
ill. 242. Famese assassinated there, 354. Is« taken pos- 
session of by the imperial troops, 355. Restored to Octavio 
Famese, by Philip II. of Spun, iv. 207. 
PoUf cardinal, arrives in England with a l^gatine oommiSBion, 
iv. 1 18. Endeavours to mediate a peace between the em- 
peror and the king of France, without success, 139- Is 
recalled from the court of England by pope Paul IV. 191. 
Printings its effects on the (nrogress of the reformation, ii. 

12k 
Prague^ its privileges abridged by Ferdinand^ long of Bohe* 

mia, ilL 349. 
ProtetUmts, the derivation of the name, iii. 37* Of whom 
they originally consisted, ibid* A severe decree published 
against them by the emperor, 40. They enter into a league, 
41. See Smalkalde. Kenew their league, and ap^y to 
Francis king of France, and Henry VIII. of Enghmd, for 
protection, 44. Are secretly encouraged by Francis, 45. 
Keceive a supply of money from Henry, ibid. Terms of 
the padfioatiou agreed to between them and the empeior 
at iNuremburg, 47. Assist the emperor against the Turki, 
48. Their negotiations with the pope, relative to a general 
council, 49. Renew the league of Smalkalde for ten years, 
72. The motives for refusing to assist the king of France 
against the emperor, 92. Reiuse to acknowledge the coun- 
^ summoned by the pope at Mantua, 133. A conference 
between their principal divines and a deputation of catholios, 
at Ratisbon, 171. This conference how rendered fruitless, 

173. Obtain a private grant from Charles in their favour, 

1 74. Drive the duke of Brunswick from his dominions, 
212. All rigorous edicts against them suspended by a re- 
cess of the diet of Spires, 815. Their remonstrances to 
Ferdinand at the diet of Worms, 238. Their inflexible 
adherence to the recess of Spires, 239. Disdaim all con- 
nection with the council of Trent, ibid. Are strengthened 
by the accession of Frederick elector palatine, 244. Axe 
alarmed at the proceedings of the emperor, ibid* 8G4. The 
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emperor leagues with the pope against them, 2<S& Fit* 
pane to resist the emperor, 26^. Le^i^ aQarmy, 272. The 
operations of the armj distracted by the joint commsndeos, 
280. The army dispersed, 295. The elector of Saxony 
reduced, 329. The Umd^ve deceived by treaty, and con- 
fined, 341, 342. The emperor's cruel treatment of him, 346. 
The Jnierkih a system of theology recommended by the 
emperor to the diet at Augsburg, 362. Are promiflcd 
^tection by the emperor at the council of Trent, iv. 17* 
The emperor proceeds rigorously against them, 28. Their 
demities obtain a safe-conduct from the emperor, but are 
refused by the council, 36. Maurice of Saxony raises «n 
army in their cause, 51. See Maurice, Treaty of Fassau, 
75. The protestant princes again unite to strengthen the 
protestant interest, 144. Re^ss of the diet of Augsburg 
on the suttject of religion, 146. Why originally arerse to 
the principles of toleration, 150. 

Praoence, is laid waste by the mareschal Montmorency on the 
approach of the emperor Charles y.| iii. 109. Is entered by 
the emperor, 110. The disastrous retreat of the emperor 
from^llS. 

PriMfta» when conquered by the Teutonic order, ii. 277. Is 
erected into a dutchy, and finally into a kingdom, and en- 
joyed by the house of Brandenburg, ibid, 

R 

RatitboHf a conference between a deputation of protestant and 
catholic divines> before the emperor and diet there, iii. 
171.. This conference how rendered fruitless, 173. A 
diet opened there by the emperor, 262. The catholic 
members of, assert the authority of the coimcil of Trent, 
263. The protestants present a memorial against it, ibid. 
The protestant deputies retire, 265. 

Beformation in religion, the rise of , explained, iL 83. The 
diet at Worms odled by Charles Y. to check the progress 
of, 84. Account of Martin Luther, the reformer, 88. 
Beginning of, in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 101. State of, 
in Germany, at the arrival of Charles v ., 104% Reflections 
on the conduct of the court of Rome toward Luther, 106. 
And on Luther's conduct, 107. Inquiry into the causes 
which contributed to the progress of, 108. Observations 
on the pontificates of Alexander Yl. and Julius II. 110. 
The immoral lives of the Romish clergy. 111. The pro- 
gress ofy fiivoured by the invention of printing, 124. And 
the revival of learning, 125. The great progress of, in 
Germany, 218. Advantages derived to, from the diet at 
Nuremberg, 223. Its tendency in favour of civil liberty, 
272. The dissensions between the emperor and the pope. 
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imyourvble to, 803. The great spread of, among the Ger- 
man princes, iii. 34. The confession of Augsburg drawn 
up by MeLancthon, 40. Causes which led to that of Eng- 
hmd, 65. The excesses it gave rise to, 57. See Proiettants, 
Mmufieej and SmaUcaUe. Is esUbiished in Saxony, 136. The 

treat alteration occasioned bj, in the court of Rome, iv. 
5d. Contributed to improve both the morals and learn- 
ing of the Romish church, 261. 

^gg^i invested by the French, who are repulsed by the go- 
vernor Guicciardini the historian, ii. 150. 

Remomtrance of grievances drawn up by the holy Junta, the 
particulars of, ii. 176, 177. Remarks on, 179. 

Beoerte, a deed so called, si^ed by the archduke Ferdinand on 
being elected king of Bohemia, ii- SOS. 

EheggtOt plundered and burnt by Barbarossa, iiL 206. 

Rhodes, the island of, besieged by Solyman the Magnificent, 
ii. 162. Taken by him, 163. The island of Malto granted 
to the knights of, by the emperor Charles V. 164. 

RicMieu, carmnal, his remarks on De Retz's history of Fiesco's 
conspiracy, iiL 313, Note. 

Rincotif the French ambassador at the Porte, the motives of 
his return to France, iii. 191. Is murdered in his journey 
back to Constantinople, by order of the Imperial governor 
of the Milanese, 192. 

RomCf reflections on the conduct of the court of, respecting 
the proceedings against Martiii Luther, ii. 106. The exor- 
bitant wealth of the church of, previous to the reformation, 
114. Venality of, 122. How it drained other coimtries of 
their wealth, ib0. The city seized by cardinal Colonna, and 
pope Clement VII. besieged in the castle of St. Angelo, 
296. The city taken by the Imperialists, and Bourbon 
killed, ibid. Is plundered, ibid. The great revolution in 
the court of, during the sixteenth century, iii. 268. How 
affected by the revolt of Luther, 269. The spirit of its 
government changed by, 270. 

RonquiUo, sent by cardinal Adrian with troops to suppress the 
insurrection in Segovia, ii. 168. Is routed by the insur- 
gents, ibid. 

Rovere, Francesco Maria de, restored to his dutchy of Urbino 
by pope Adrian, ii. 200. 

Roxalandt a Russian captive, becomes the favourite mistress of 
Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, iv. 105. Her only daugh- 
ter married to Rustan the grand vizier, 106. Procures 
herself to be declared a free woman by the sultan, 107. Is 
formally married to him, ibid. Renders Solyman jealous of 
the virtues of his son Mustapha, ibid. Mustapha strangled, 
111. 

Ru»tan, grand vizier to Solyman the Magnificent, is married 
to his daughter by Jioxalana, iv. 106. Enters into Roxa- 
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lam's scheme to ruin Soljonan's son Mustaplia* Otf. Is 
sent with an army to destroy him, 110. Draws Solyman 
to the army by false reports, Udd. 



SakmoHca, treaty of, between Ferdinand of Aragoni and his 
son-in-law Philip, ii. 11. 

Sakmot prince of, heads the disaffected Neapolitans, aoainst 
the 0^>pie8sion8 of the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, iv. 93. 
Solicits aid from Henry II. of France, who instigates the 
Turks to invade Naples, 94. 

Salmesf marquis de, succeeds Xjautrec In the command of the 
Fren^Oi army before Naides, iii. 18. Betizes to Aversa, 
^ere he is taken prisoner by the prince of QnoTge, 19* 
Betrays his charge in Piedmcaat, 108. 

Satuerref count de, defends St. Denere against the empetor 
Charles, iii* 223. Is deceived into a surrender by the cardi- 
nal Granville, 22S. 

Smmage^ a Flemmg, made chanoeUor of Cas<dle by Charle8« on 
the death of Ximenesi ii. 47. His extortions, ifttii, 

Sawma, is fortified, and its harbour cleared by the French', to 
favour its rivalsbip with Genoa, liL 16: 

Bawty^ Chadiesduke of, manies Beatrix of Portugal, aost^ ia 
the emperor Charles V., iU. 94. The cause of Francis's 
displeasure agamst him, ibid. His territories overrun by the 
French troops, 95. Geneva recovers its liberty, 9«. His 
situation by the truce at Nice, between the lempeixw and 
Francis, 123. Is besieged at Nice, by the French and 
Turks, 207. 

**^v% Emanuel Philibert, duke o^ appoin^^ed by Phflip of 
Spain to command his army in the Low Countdes, iv* 19«, 
Invests St. Quintin, md. Defeats d*Andelot i» an endea- 
vour to join the garrison, 197. But does not hinder him 
&om entering the town, Und, Delbats the constable Mont- 
morency, ana takes him prisoner, 198. Is graciously visited 
in the camp by PhiUp, 200. Takes St. Quintin by assault, 
202. Assists Montmorency in negotiating peace between 
Philip and Henry, 224. Marries Henry's sister EHzabcth, 
240. 242. * 

Saxony^ elector of, appointed joint commander of the army of 
the protestant league, with the landgrave of Hesse, iii. 279. 
Their characters compared, md. Opposes the landgrave's 
intention of ffivinjr baUle to the emperor, 284. His elec- 
torate sei^ hy Maurice, 292. The army of the league 
disperse, 294. Recovers Saxony, 298. Is amused by 
Maurice with a negotiation, md. Raises an army to de- 
fend himself against the emperor, 324. Is irresolute in hk. 
measures, 326. Charles passes the Blbe, 326. Is attacked 
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by the Imperialists, 329. Is taken prisoner, and harel^ 
received bv the emperor, 330. Is condemned to death bj 
a court-martial, 333. His resblution on the occasion, 336. 
Is induced by regwd to his family to surrender his elec- 
torate, ibid. Refuses the emperor's desire of his approvinjj 
the /fiierwi, 366. The rigour of his confinement increased, 
367. Is carried by the emperor with him into the Nether- 
lands, 371. Is released by the emperor on Maunce's 
taking arms against him, but diooses to continue with the 
emperor, iv. 60. Obtains his liberty after the treaty of 
F^Msau, 81. 
Saxony^ George, duke of, an enemy to the reformation, 
iii. 136. His death an advantage to the reformation, Hid. 
The protestant religion establiSied by Henry duke d, tHd, 
Henry is succeeded by his son Maurice, 208. His motives 
for not acceding to the league of Smalkalde, ibid. Marches 
to the assistance of Ferdinand in Hungary, ibid. Joins the 
emperor against the protestants, 274. 289. See Maurice. 
Schertel, Sebastian, a commander in the army of tiie protestant 
league, his vigorous commencement of hostilities^ iii. 279. 
Is mjudicious^ recalled, 280. Is expelled from Augsbuiig 
on the dispersion of the protestant army, 296. 
Scotland, James V. of, married to Mary of Guiae, dutchess- 
dowager of Lomrueville, iiL 130. Death of James and 
accession of his infant daughter Mary, 201. Mary con- 
tracted to the Dauphin of France, 356. The marriage 
celebrated, iv. 218. Mary assumes the title and arms of 
England on the death of Mary of England, 235. Included 
in Uie treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, 240. Alteration in the 
conduct of England toward, 255. 
SecU in reli^on, reflections on the origin of, iii. 58. 
SegwiOf an insurrection there, on account of their represen- 
tative TordesiUas voting for the donative to Charles V., it 
166. Is killed by the populace, 167. The insurgents there 
defeat Ronquillo, sent to suppress tli«n by cardinal Adrian, 
168. Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, 191. 
Selnin. Sultan, extu-pates the Mamalukes, and adds Egypt 
and Syria to his empire, ii. 54. Considered as formidable to 
the European powers, Und. 
Sforzay obtams of Charles V. the investiture of Milan, ii. 252. 
Forfeits the dutchy, by his intrigues with Moroni, 267. 
Joins in a league against Charles for the recovery of Milan, 
279. Is forced to surrender Milan to the Imperialists, 284. 
Obtains again of the emperor the investiture of Milan, 
iiL 32. Enters into a private treaty with Francis, 85. 
Merveille, Francis*s envoy, executed for murder, 89. 
Dies, 98. 
Sie»a, the inhabitants of, implore the assistance of the empe- 
ror Charles Y. to defend them against their nobles, iv. 
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92, The IiDperial troops endeayour to enslave them, Vnd, 
Regain possession of their city, 93. Repulse an attack of 
the Germans, 103. Are besieged bj the marquis de Marig- 
nano, ] 28. The commander Monluc repulses the assaults 
vigorously, 129. The town reduced by limine, 131. Num- 
bers of the citizens retire, and establish a free government 
at Monte Alcino, 132. The remaining citizens oppressed, 
ibid. And flock to Monte Alcino, ibid. Is sranted by the 
emjcNeror to his son Philip, 133. The investiture given by 
Vhmp to Cosmo di Medici, 209. 
Sieverfiautenf battle of, between Maurice of Saxony and Albert 

of Brandenburg, iv. 98. 
Sion, cardinal of, his scheme for weakening the French army 
in the Milanese, ii. 153. Leaves the Imperial army to 
attend the conclave on the death of Leo X., 155. 
SmaOcalde^ the protestants enter into a league there for their 
mutual support, iii. 41. The league renewed at a second 
meeting there, 44*. The league of, renewed for ten years, 
72. A manifesto, refusing to acknowled£^ a council called ' 
by the pope, 132. The king of Denmark joins the league, 
134. The princes of, protest against the authority of the 
Imperial chamber, and the recess of the diet at Nurem- 
burg, 208. Publish a manifesto against the proceedings of 
the council at Trent, 247. Are akrmed at the proceedings 
of the emperor, ibid, A want of unity among the mem- 
bers, 249. The views of the elector of Saxony, and the 
landgrave, explained, ibid. Appear at the di^t of Ratisbon 
by deputies, 262. ^Their deputies protest against the coun- 
cil of Trent, 264. Their deputies, alarmed at'the emperor's 
proceedings and declarations, leave the diet, 265. The 
emperor leagues with the pope against them, 266. Prepare 
to resist the emperor, 267. Are disappointed in their ap- 
, plication to the Venetians and Swiss, 270. As also with 
Henry VIII. and Francis, 272. Assemble a large army, 273. 
Are put under the ban of the empire, 276. ^ Declare war 
against the emperor, 277. Hostilities begun by Schertel 
278. They recal him, ibid. The elector of Saxony and 
* landgrave of Hesse appointed joint commanders of t-heir 
army, 279. The characters of the two commanders com- 
pared, itM, Their operations distracted by this joint com- 
mand, 280. Cannonade the emjperor's camp, 285. Make 
overtures of peace to the emperor, 293. Their army 
disperse, 294. The elector of Saxony reduced, 330. The 
landgrave deceived and confined, 341. Their warlike stores 
^ seized by the emperor, 346. See Maurice, 
Stolytnan the Magnificent ascends the C)ttomsn throne, iL 
83. Invades Hungary and takes Belgrade, 162. Takes 
the island of Khodes, ibid. Defeats the Hungarians at 
Mohacz, 302. His successes, and the number of prisoners 
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he euried awa7> [jMtU Besaegea Vienna, iiL SI. Enters 
Hung^aiy again with a vast army, bat is forced to retire bj 
the emperor Charlea, 47. Takes Baxbarossa the prate 
under his protection, 86. Concludes an alliance with 
Francis king of Fnnce, 180. Prepares to invade Naples, 
121. Protects Stephoi king of HungaiT', and defeats 
Ferdinand, 177. Seuses Hunsaiy for himself, 1 7a (hrer- 
runs Hungary again, in fulfilment of his treaty with 
Francis, 906. Concludes a truce with the emperor* 260. 
liOses Transylvania, iv. 40. Barages the coasts of Italy, 
70. 93. Cannes a mighty army into Hunsary, 72. Re-es- 
tablishes Isabella and her son in Transylvania^ 104. His 
vident attachment to his concubine Roxalana, 105. Is 
prevailed on to dedare her a free woman, 107. Formally 
marries her, iMtL Is rendered jealous Of the virtaes of his 
son Mustapha, by the arts of Roxaliqia, 108. Orders him 
to be strangled, ill. Orders the niuxder of Mustapha's 
son, 112. 

Spainf the state of, at the death of Ferdinand of Aragon^ ii* 
25. Charles king of, aspires to the Imperial crown on 
the death of Maximilian, 52. Is elected emperor, 62. 
Beflections of the Spaniards on that event, 65. Charles 
appoints Viceroys, and departs for Germany, 70. Insur- 
rections there, 165. A view of the feudal system in, 170. 
An account of the confederacy termed the holy Junta, 172. 
Causes which prevented an union of the malecontents in 
the respective provinces, 197. The moderation of Charles 
toward them on his arnjBl, 198. Instance of the haughty 
spirit of the grandees, iii. 140. Is invaded by the Dauphiny 
196. The dominions of, resigned by Charles to his son 
Philip, iv. 163. The arrival of Charles, and his reception 
there, 187. The place of his retreat described, 189. The 
regal power in, how enlarged by Charles, 247. The foreign 
acquisitions added to, ibid. See AragoHf CatlUef Galicia, 
Valentiaj Cortes, Germanadoy and Holy Junta. 

Spires, diet of, its proceedings relative to the reformation, ii. 
303. Another diet called there b^ the emperor, iii. 36. 
Another diet at, 211. Becess of, m fiivour of the protes- 
tants, 216. 

Sjnriiual censures of the Romish church, the dreadful effects 
of, U. 118. 

St. Ditier, in Champagne, invested by the emperor, iiL 223. 
Is obtained by the artifice of Cardinal Granville, 225. 

St. JustuSf monastary of, in Placentia, is chosen by the 
emperor Charles V. for his retreat after his resignation* 
iv. 188. His situation described, iUd. His apartments, 
ibid. 
St. Quintiuf invested by the S panish troops, and defended by 
admiral Coligni, iv. 196. D'^ndelot defeated in an en- 
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deavour to join the garrison, 198. But enters the town, 
ibid, Montmorency defeated bj the duke of Savo7» 199. 
The town taken by assault, 200. 

Sirogzif Peter, some account of, i^. 126. Is entrusted with 
the command of the French army in Italy, 127* Is de« 
feated by the marquis de Marignana, 128. 

Sudbiaf an insurrection of the peasants against the nobles 
there, ii. 269. They publish a memorial of their griev- 
ances, ibid. The insurgents dispersed, 270. The pro- 
testant religion suppr^sed there by the emperor Charles V., 
iv. 29. 

SuffoSkt duke of, invades Picardy, penetrates almost to Paris, 
but is driven back, ii. 211. 

Surrey, earl of, created highjadmiral to the emperor Charles V., 
ii. 161. Obliged to retire out of Picardy by the duke de 
Vendome, 162. 

Sweden, a summary view of the revolutions in, during the 
axteenth century, iv. 267. 

Switzerland, the Cantons of, espouse the pretensions of 
Charles V. to the Imperial crown, ii. 5Q. Commence- 
ment of the reformation there by Zuinglius, 102. The 
regulation under which they hire out their troops, 152. The 
precipitate battle, insisted on by their troops under Lau- 
tree, lost, 158. 

Syria, how and by whom added to the Ottoman empire, 
u. 53. 



Termes, mareschal de, governor of Calais, takes Dunkirk bpr 
storm, iv. 220. Engages the count of Egmont, and is 
defeated by the accidental arrival of an English squadron 
on the coast, ibid. Is taken prisoner, 221. 

Terouane, taken and demolished by the emperor Charles V., 
iv. 101. 

Tetzel, a Dominican friar, his shameful conduct in the aale of 
indulgences in Germany, ii. 86. His form of absolution, 
and recommendation of the virtues of indulgences, ibid. 
Note, His debauched course of life, 88. Publishes theses 
against Luther, 92. 

Teutonic order, a character of, ii. 276. Conquer the province 
of Prussia, 277. Their grand-master Albert made duke 
of Prussia, ibid. 

Theaiinee, the order of, by whom founded, iv. 154* 

TfUonviUe, in Luxemberg, taken by the duke of Guise, iv. 
219. 

Thuringia, an insurrection of the i)easant3 there, against the 
nobility, ii. 226. The fanatical notions inspired into them 
VOL. IV. 2 b 
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bj ThomM Muncer, S71. Their dSiaotdedy army de* 
feated, 973. 

TfOedo, insurrection in, at the departure of Charles V. for 
Germany, iL 69. 165. The cathedral of, stripped of ita 
riches to support the army of the holy Junta, 184. Padilla's 
letter to, at his execution, 190. Note. Is instigated to con- 
tinue in arms by Padilla's wife, 192. Is reduc^, 193. 

TbiedOf Ludovico de, nephew to Cosmo di Medici, sent by 
his uncle to negotiate with Philip* II. of Spain, for the 
investiture of Siena, iv. 208. 

♦'*^** Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, oppresses the Nea- 
politans, iv. 93. And occasions the Turks to ravage the 
coasu of Naples, ibid. 

ToleraHoH, reflections on the progress of, in Germany, iv. 

147. Why mutually allowed among the azxdent Heathens, 

148. How the primitive Christians became averse to, ibid. 
Tomorri^ Paul, a Franciscan monk, archbishop c^ Golocza, is 

made general of the Hungarian army against Solyman the 
Magnificent, and is defeat^ by htm,'i]. 211. 

TordetiUaSf the residence of queen Joanna, the confederacy of 
maleconlents called the Holy Jnnta removed thither, ii. 
173. The queen taken there by the Conde de Haro, 183. 

«^««^%«%«. one of the representatives of Segovia, killed by the 
populace for voting the donative to Charles V. at the 
Cortes assembled in Galicia, ii. 165. 

Transylvania, is surrendered to Ferdinand king of the Ro- 
mans, by queen Isabella, iv. 40. 

Tremouile, La, drives the English under the duke of Suffolk 
out of Picardy, ii. 212. 

Trent, the council of, summoned, iii. 211. Prorogued, (6t<i. 
Again summoned, 235. Is opened, 245. The council, on 
rumours of an infection in the city, is translated to Bologna, 
352. Heii;ry II. of France protests against the council, iv. 
27. The council breaks up on the approach of Maurice of 
Saxony, 60. Historical remarks on this council, 61. Cha- 
racters of its historians, 62. , 

Trent, cardinal of, sent by the emperor Charles V. to con- 
clude an alliance with the pope, iii, 264. The nature of 
this treaty, 266. 

Tunis, the means of its coming under the power of Barba- 
rossa, traced, iii. 77. The emperor and other Christian 
powers unite to expel Barbarossa, and restore Muley Has- 
cen, 80. Is taken by the emperor, 83. Muley Hascen 
restored, and his treaty with Charles, 85. 

Tuscany, a review of the state of, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, iv. 266. 
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Valencia^ an insurrection in, iL 66. The people there greatly 
oppressed bj the nobles, ibid. The nobles refuse to assemble 
the Cortes except the king is present, 67. Charles autho* 
rises the people to continue in arms, 68. They expel the 
nobles, ibid* Associate under the Germanada, and ajipoint 
their own magistrates, ibid, Don Diego de Mendoza, Conde 
de Melito, appointed regent on the departure of Charles 
for Germany, 69. The Germaimda refuse to lay down 
their arms, 195. Defeat the nobles in several actions, 196. 
Are at length routed by the Con^e de M^to, ibid. The 

' moderation of Charles toward the insurgents on his arriTal, 
198. 

VakntinoiSf dutchess of. See Diana of Poitiers. 

VaUadolidy the first public entry of Charles V.'to that city, ii. 
46. The inhabitants rise, burn Fonseca*s house, and fortify 
the town, 169. Surrenders after the battle of YiUalar, and 
dissolution of the holy Junta, 191. 

Vaucelles, treaty of, between Cliarles V. and Henry II. of 
France, iv. 173. 

Vendome, duke of, his plan of operations in opposing the pro* 
grass of the invasion of Picardy by Henry VIII., ii. 162. 
Obliges him to retire, 163. 

Venice, the republic of, incline in favour of the pretensions of 
Francis I. of France to the Imperial crown, ii. 56^ Their 
views and apprehensions on the approaching rupture be- 
tween the emperor Charles V. and Francis, 75. Leagues 
with the emperor against Francis, 199. A final accommo- 
dation between and the emperor, iii. 3S. Refuses to enter 
into the league of the Italian states, formed by the emperor, 
51. A review of the state of tliat republic during the six- 
teenth century, iv. 264. 

Verrina, the confidant of the coimt of Lavagiia, encourages 
him in his scheme of overturning the government of Ge- 
noa, iii. 304. Is protected by Francis on the ruin of that 
conspiracy, 319. 

Vielkvillet the French governor of Metz, detects father Leo- 
nard's conspiracy to betray the city to the Imperialists, iv. 
137. Executes the conspirators, 138. 

Vienna, is besieged by Sultan Soljman the Magnificent, iii. 34. 

ViUalar, battle c^, between PadiUa and the Conde de Haro, 
iL 188. 

Villena, marquis de, his spirited reply to the request of the 
emperor to lodge Bourbon in his palace, ii. 259. 

Ulm, the government of that city violently altered, and its 
reformed ministers carried away in chains, by the emperor 
Charles V., iii. 369. t 

2 E 2 
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Unlied provinces of the NetherlAiids, a brief view of their re- 
volt igainst the dominion of Spain, iv. 267. 

Urbinot restored by pope Adrian to Francesco Maria de Aovere, 
iLl99. 

W 

WtOop^ Sir John, joins the emperor Charles V. at the siege of 
Landrecy, with a body of EngMi troops, iii. 205. 

fVar, the meUiod of carrying on, in Europe, how improved 
at this period from the practice of earlier ages, ii. 210. 
General reflections on the vicissitudes of, iv. 2& 

Wartburg, Martfai Luther concealed there by the elector of 
Saxony, ii. 133. 

Wewtworth, lord, governor of Calais, remonstrates in vain with 
the English privy council to provide for its security, iv. 
212. Is attached by the duke of Guise, and forced to capi- 
tulate^ 213. 

WUtembergt invested by the emperor Charles V. and defended 
by Sybilla of Cteves, wife to the elector of Saxony, iii. 331. 

WoUey^ cardinal, his rise, character, and influence over Henry 
VIII. of England, ii. 77. Receives a pension from Francis 
I. of France, 78. And from the emperor Charles V., 80. 
Detached from the French interest by the latter, Und, In* 
clines Henry to join the emperor against Francis, 136. Sent 
by Henry to Calais, to negotiate an accommodation between 
the emperor and Francis, 146. Has an interview with 
Charles at Bruges, and concludes a league with him on the 
part of Henry, against France, 147. Meditates revenge 
against Charles on his second disappointment of the papacy 
by the election of Clement YII., 209. Obtains of Clement 
a legatine commission in England for life, 210. Negotiates 
a league with Francis against the emperor, Iii. 3. 

Wormtt a diet called there by Charles V. to check the progress 
of the reformers, ii. 83. Proceedings of, 130. Martin 
Luther cited before it, 131. Refuses to retract his opinions, 
132. An edict published against him, ibid. Diet at, opened, 
iii. 40. 

WurUmburgf Ulric duke of, why expelled his dominions, iiL 69. 
Recovers his dominions, by the assistance of Francis king 
of France, and receives the protestant religion, 70. 
WyaU Sir Thomas, raises an insurrection m Kent against 
queen Mary of England, on account of the Spanish match, 
iv. 117. Is subdued and punished, ibid* i 



Ximenet^ archbishop of Toledo, adheres to Ferdinand o{ 
Aragon in his dispute with the archduke Fhilip concemiD|p 
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the reg<*ncy of Castile, ii. 9. Egpouaes Ferdinand's claim 
to the regency of Castile on Philip's deaths 17. Con- 
quers Oran, and other places in Ikrbarj, for the crown 
of Castile, 19. Appointed regent of Castile, by Ferdi- 
nand's will, until the arrival of Charles V. in Spain, 25, 
His rise and diaracter, ibid. Admits the claim to the 
regency of cardinal Adrian, sent with that commission by 
Charled, and executes it jointly with him, 28. Takes the 
infant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under his own eye, Und, 
Procures Charles, who assumed the regal title, to be ac- 
knowledfi^ed by the Castilian nobility, 30. Schemes to 
extend the regal prerogative, Und, Depresses the nobility, 
31. Frees the king from the feudal limitations, and esta- 
blishes a regal army to check the barons, 32. Suppresses a 
mutiny headed by the grandees, 33. Resumes tne grants 
of Ferdinand to his nobles, iUd, His prudent application 
of the revenue, ibid. His bold assertion of his authority to 
the discontented nobles, 34. Other associates in the re- 
gency appointed at the instigation of the Flemish courtiers, 
35. Retains the superior management, ibid. Defeats John 
d*Albret's invasion of Navarre, ibid. Dismantles all the 
castles there, except Papipeluna, which he 8tren£;then8, 38. 
The troops sent by him against Barbarossa defeated, and 
his equanimity on that occasion, ibid. Alarmed at the cor- 
ruption of the Flemish court, he persuades Cliarles to visit 
"{^ Spain, 39. Falls sick on his Journey to meet Charles at his 

«tk arrival, 43. His letter of counsel to Charles, 44. Requests 

an interview, &nd. The ingratitude of Charles to him, ibid. 
His death, ibid. His character, ibid. Reverence paid to his 
memory by the Spaniards, ibid. 



Zemora^ bishop of, nuses a regiment of priests to defend Tor- 
desillasy for the holy Junta, which is forced by the Conde 
de Haro, u. 182. 

ZuingUus attacks the sale of indulgences at Zurich in Swit- 
serland, iL 102. 
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